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By the Rev. Davip H. Greer, D.D., 
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lémo, cloth, $1.00. 


Five Sermons. 
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“THE OUTLOOK. 
ee ran knowledge of the figures makes the 


Socialists’ successes in the recent elections in 
Germany more significant. Those successes, taken 
in connection with the entire political situation, throw 
an entirely new light on German affairs. In the city 
of Berlin the Socialists have been for several years 
under the closest sort of police supervision. Every 
kind of repression short of declaring the city in a 
state of siege and governing it by martial law has 
been put in force, with the following results: At 
the election three years ago the Berlin Socialists, 
out of a total of 232,000 votes, cast 93,000; this 
year, out of a total of 230,000, they cast 125,000. 
The party which has practically been in the hands 
of the police for half a decade is now in the major- 
ity in the German capital. In the last Reichstag 
Hamburg had three representatives, of whom two 
were Socialists and one a National Liberal; in the 
next Reichstag Hamburg will be represented by a 
solid delegation of Socialists ; and this is the result 
of steady and energetic repression in that city. In 
Berlin the famous Professor Virchow, one of the 
foremost. scientists in the world, was beaten in his can- 
didacy for the Reichstag by a Polish bookbinder, a 
Socialist, who does not speak German correctly. 
These facts are only typical of the general situation 
in Germany. A more striking commentary on the 
folly of repression as a governmental policy has not 
been read for many a year. There certainly has 
never been an abler and more unsparing employer 
of repression than Bismarck, and it must be con- 
ceded that there has never been one who has used 
repression more entirely for patriotic purposes. 
But in the hands of this statesman of wonderful 
executive force, with the greatest achievements 
behind him, repression has done nothing but foster 
and develop that which it was meant to destroy. 
There is no lesson which men are so unwilling to 
learn as the lesson taught by recent events in Ger- 
many. Force as a governing power still creates 
an illusion which few men are clear-sighted enough 
to escape. England for centuries has tried the same 
experiment in Ireland, and with the same disastrous 
results. Year after year the Irish opposition grows 
more pronounced, better disciplined, and more pow- 
erful. It is supreme folly to attempt to rule by 
force. There is in the end no way of governing 
men wisely and permanently except through their 
reason or their affections. 


* * 
* 


In the new Reichstag the opposition will number 
156, as against 75 in the last Reichstag; so that 
the only way in which the Government can carry 
its point will be, as we indicated last week, by 
means of a coalition with the Centralists or Roman 
Catholic section. In all probability the principal 
questions which the Government will bring before 
the Reichstag will be those suggested by the 
Emperor in his recent rescripts. The Emperor's 
industrial policy, so far as he has outlined it with 
any definiteness, may be summed up under three 
points: extension of the insurance system so as to 
provide more fully for disabled and aged working 
people, regulation of the hours of labor, and fixing 
& minimum rateof payment. The Council of State, 
which is now discussing the Emperor’s proposals 
and considering the question generally, will prepare, 


for submission to the Reichstag, bills regulating 
Sunday work and restricting the hours of labor of 
women and children. The industrial question 
promises to be the foremost question of the session. 
But while the Government will make the conces- 
sions involved in these bills, it will at the same 
time present increased demands for money for mili- 
tary and colonial purposes, and a new measure 
directed at the Socialists. The Emperor is in a 
peculiar position, and one to which he is almost 
driven by the logic of the present policy of Bis- 
marck. He is attempting to unite Absolutism on 
the one hand with a modified form of Socialism on 
the other. The measures which he now proposes 
are not based in any degree, according to his view 
of the situation, on the demands of the people as a 
matter of right, but are inspired by his own sense 
of responsibility as an absolute ruler. He made a 
speech at Brandenburg last Wednesday which has 
called forth the widest comment. “I see,” he said, 
“in the people and the land intrusted to me by God 
a talent, which, as the Bible says, it is my duty to 
increase. I mean with all my strength to so trade 
with my talent that I will be enabled to add 
another thereto. Those who help me I shall heart- 
ily weleome; those who oppose I shall dash to 
pieces.” The Liberals naturally regard this decla- 
ration as a direct challenge to the parliamentary 
spirit. ‘The Conservatives interpret it in the same 
way. Some of their newspapers urge the logical 
consummation of a dictatorship, others suggest the 
suppression of universal suffrage and the suspen- 
sion of the sittings of the Reichstag, in case the 
Emperor’s measures are violently antagonized. 
* 
* 

The election in North St. Pancras, one of the 
London boroughs, has been anticipated with a great 
deal of interest by both Conservatives and Liberals 
because of the belief that the result of that election 
would afford some indication of the sentiment of 
the people in regard to the recent report of the 
Parnell Commission. The election took place on 
Tuesday of last week. At the last election the Lib- 
eral candidate was defeated by a majority of 261 
votes in a total of 3,887; last week the Liberal 
candidate was elected by a majority of 108 in a 
total of 5,206. If this election affords any test of 
public opinion, it is evident that the English people 
have accepted the Parnell report as a substantial 
vindication of the Irish leaders. The election, 
however, is only one of a series of by-elections in 
which the Liberals have been uniformly successful, 
and it looks now as if the element of time is all 
that is needed to convert England to Home Rule. 
That is undoubtedly Mr. Gladstone’s feeling, often 
expressed in the last few months, and his confi- 
dence is great that the end is not far off. It is sig- 
nificant that three years ago,when Mr. Parnell 
moved an amendment to the Address from the 
Throne, he was defeated by a majority of 106; 
this year the same amendment was rejected by a 
majority of only 67, although the Tory side of the 
House was out in full force. All things point to 
the rapid ripening of English opinion. It is not 
improbable that, if the ministerial majorities suffer 
much further reduction, a dissolution may be forced 
upon the Ministry. 
* 

As was anticipated, the report of the Parnell 
Commission has furnished abundant material for 
protracted debate in the House of Commons, the 
Conservatives emphasizing those findings which 
connect the Irish party with some of the extreme 
forms of political agitation, and the Liberals em 
phasizing the complete failure to implicate Mr. 
Parnell and his coadjutors with any criminal 


projects. The mind of the country is probably 
thoroughly made up already, and the debate in the 


Commons reflects that fact by the absence of any . 


very great interest. Mr. Gladstone’s speech, in its 
breadth, thoroughness, and elevation, is thought to 
have been one of his best efforts, and his appeal 
for justice to Mr. Parnell made some impression 
even on the Conservative members. Meanwhile 
outside the House of Commons industrial and labor 
questions continue to hold the first place in impor- 
tance and public interest. At the Liverpool docks 
twenty or thirty thousand men are on a strike, the 
issue having now taken the form of a struggle be- 
tween the trades-unions and employers. The 
attempt to bring the disaffected miners and the 
colliery owners to an agreement has so far failed, 
and the fear is entertained of a great mining strike. 


* * 


One of the most hopeful things that has happened 
in Europe lately is the acceptance by France of the 
invitation of the Emperor William to the Lahor 
Conference at Berlin. When the project of the 
Conference was announced, the question was asked 
all over Europe, What attitude will France take ? 
and it was feared, with some reason, that anti- 
German sentiment might be strong enough to shut 


France out from the Conference, and thus further - 


emphasize her antagonism to Germany. ‘The Min- 
istry, with eminent good sense and judgment, cor- 
dially followed the lead of Germany, and agreed to 
send representatives to the Conference. This action 
naturally led to an outburst in the Chamber of 
Deputies, where one of the Deputies, M. Laur, 
exploited the old spirit of chauvinism by making a 
fierce attack on what he declared to be an action 
which had been a wound to public opinion, and 
which meant that France was playing into the 
hands of Germany in the attempt of Germany to 
cripple France in the production of coal by limiting 
the hours of labor. He described the invitation 
of the Emperor William as “a German trap.” 
M. Spuller, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, made 
an exceedingly effective speech in reply, in which 
he expressed what is no doubt the opinion of the 
majority of the French people. He readily exposed 
the absurdity of M. Laur’s suspicion of Germany’s 
good faith in the matter, and, by his temperate and 
persuasive statement of the situation, not only held 
the Government supporters in the Chamber, but 
secured that of the Royalists and even of the Bou- 
langists, so that the action of the Ministry was sus- 
tained by an almost unanimous vote. No hetter 
symptom of sound political health has been mani- 
fested in France for a long time than this clear- 
headed rebuke of that narrow and bitter national 
feeling which has been the bane of French polities 
in times past. 
* 
* 

It looks now very much as if the, dissensions in 
Hungary would force the resignation of that emi- 
nent statesman, Premier Tisza. We have reported 
from time to time the recent outbreaks against his 
authority by men of extreme views. It is one of 
the strongest claims of Tisza upon his country- 
men that he has the courage to brave public opin- 
ion. There has been no severer test of his 
courage than that which he has recently borne suc- 
cessfully, and which will probably cost him his posi- 
tion. Eleven years ago a law was passed under 
which the rights of citizenship were forfeited by 
all Magyars who remained out of the country for 
ten years, unless in Government employ. Under 
this law the patriot Kossuth has now become expa- 
triated. Discerning how readily national feeling 
could be aroused by use of this incident, the oppo- 
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sition in the Hangarian Parliament at Pesth started 
an agitation for the avowed purpose of amending 
this law so as to exclude the case of Kossuth from 
its action. ‘Tisza, seeing clearly enough the pur- 
pose of this agitation, and aware also, no doubt, 
that any such modification of the law would be 
barren, opposed the change; in which opposition 
he was sustained by the Emperor, who declared 
that he should regard the question as a personal 
-one. The opposition, however, have probably suc- 
ceeded in their plan. The name of Kossuth has 
awakened to a considerable extent the old enthusi- 
asm, and the national feeling has been so success- 
fully played upon that the Liberals have deserted 
Tisza in considerable numbers, and his resignation 
is imminent. In any event, he will probably retain 
the leadership of the Liberal party, but his retire- 
ment from official station will deprive Hungary of 
the services of one of the most far-sighted and 


patriotic statesmen that the country has ever pro- 


duced. 
. 

The plan for the removal of the Apache prison- 
ers from Mount Vernon Barracks, Ala., to Fort 
Sill, Indian Territory, has the indorsement of 
the President, the Secretary of War, and General 
Crook, but some strong arguments in opposition 
have been made in the course of the hearing 
before the House Indian Committee. That some 
change is absolutely necessary to preserve the 
health of the Apaches and deliver them from 
their idle, purposeless life is beyond question. But 
there are serious objections to their return to the 
West, and General Miles’s position appears to us 
unanswerable. ‘“ ‘These Apaches,” he says, “ are 
now east of the Mississippi, disarmed and dis- 
mounted. ‘They can be as readily given occupation 
and civilized east of the Mississippi as west of it ; 
and why put the most vicious band of savages in 
semi-civilized or semi-savage tribes there now?” 
Instead of ineurring “the risks of escape and of 
malarial disease” at Fort ‘sill, General Miles be- 
lieves that these Indians might be more advantage- 
ously removed to the mountains of North Carolina, 
near the Cherokees. General Miles is sustained by 
Governor Wolfley, of Arizona,whose protests against 
the return of the Apaches to the West have been 
supported by memorials, resolutions, and articles 
from the newspapers of the Territories. If arable 
land can be secured in a satisfactory part of North 
Carolina, there seems to be no serious objection to 
the establishment of the Indians there, if they are 
really peacefully disposed, and if not they certainly 
ought not to be sent West again. 


* * 
* 


An illustration of the influence of public opinion 
is presented in the action of the National Linseed 
Oil Trust, which, like the Cottonseed Oil Trust 
and the Distillers’ and Cattle Feeders’ Trust, has 
nominally repudiated the name of Trust and ob- 
tained the protection of a corporate charter. The 
capital represented by the certificates of the Lin- 
seed Oil Trust is $18,000,000, which is nearly 
three times the appraised value of the property. 
This seems to be about the usual proportion. The 
aggregate valuation of the properties included in 
the National Lead Trust is $22,361,900, while the 
par value of the certificates issued is $89 447,600, 
or about four dollars for one. The rate in the 
Sugar Trust was three for one, and the Cottonseed 
Oil Trust gave four for one in some cases. This 
has afforded a better chance for speculation, but 
the chief reason has probably been a desire to make 
the annual dividends appear small. It does not 
appear that the sensitiveness to public opinion 
shown in concealments of dividends, and in drop- 
ping the name of Trust, has caused any radical 
reform. The Linseed Oil Trust will be called a 
Company, and it will procure a charter in Illinois 
probably like that granted to the Chicago Gas 
Trust Company. It will exchange certificates of 
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stock for the old Trust certificates. The Whisky 
Trust is to do the same thing, in accordance with 
the vote at the meeting of certificate holders in 
Peoria last week. Nevertheless the “ Company ” 
will pursue the same policy of combination, the 
limiting of production, the suppression of competi- 
tion, and the exercise of a complete control of the 
market. The combination of refiners has been 
called “a criminal enterprise” by the Supreme 
Court of New York, and it will be hard to per- 
suade the public, or, as we believe, the courts, that 
any enterprise the object of which is to limit pro- 
duction and increase prices is any less criminal 
because the name of Company is substituted for 


that of Trust. 


* * 
* 


The facts presented by Dr. Norvin Green against 
the adoption of postal telegraphy in this country 
are, if anything, worse than his arguments. It 
will be remembered that he made a great deal of 
the difference in the wages between the English 
and the American operators. “ The salaries of 
British operators,” he said, “ average from twenty- 
six dollars to twenty-nine dollars per month, while 
in New York the average, including the salaries of 
the female operators, is sixty-one dollars—more 
than double the British average.” We are unable 
to verify his British statistics, but his American 
statistics are in the highest degree diplomatic. In 
1880 the Western Union Company had 10,600 
employees. The total amount which it expended 
in salaries was $4,000,000; the average monthly 
wages, therefore, were less than thirty-four dollars. 
What Dr. Green said of Western Union wages 
may have been true if he referred simply to New 
York City, for among the employees in New York 
City is the President of the Company, who oper- 
ates the wires at Washington. Dr. Green’s British 
statistics are no better. “The British system,” he 
told the Committee on Telegraph, “has been oper- 
ated with a deficit of $11,800,000 in the past eleven 
years, and probably $30,000,000 since its establish- 
ment.” Fortunately, the history of the English sys- 
tem is given in full in Buxton’s “ Finance and Poli- 
tics.” Mr. Buxton is a member of the British Parlia. 
ment, and not a friend of the system of government 
telegraphy, yet, according to his statement, the 
gross receipts of the English telegraph from 1870 
to 1886 have amounted to £23,900,000, while the 
gross expenditure has been £21,750,000, showing a 
total excess in receipts of £2,150,000. The only 
way in which it can be figured that the English 
telegraph system has been run at a loss is by 
charging it with the interest on the capital paid for 
it in 1889, and not crediting it with the sums ex- 
pended in extending its plant. When the English 
Government bought the telegraph lines, it was 
swindled in the way in which National Govern. 
ments usually are when they deal with corpora- 
tions. According to Postmaster-General Faweett's 
report in 1882, the Government paid £10,500,000 
for lines worth £7,000,000. Yet even if the interest 


on the purchase money up to date is charged against . 


the English telegraph service, it has not been run 
at aloss. The Western Union system claims to 
have trebled the value of its plant during the time 
it has quadrupled the number of messages carried. 
If this be true of the English system, the Govern- 
ment now has a plant which is worth £20,000,000 
instead of one worth £7,000,000. 


* * 
* 


In Albany, N. Y., the agitation for the municipal] 
control of the electric lighting monopoly has met 
with defeat. The Common Council has made 
another contract with the old company at forty 
cents. a night for each light. The newspapers 
which have been urging the fact that Dunkirk and 
Chicago manufactured their own lights at fifteen 
cents a night are loud in their condemnation of the 
Councilmen and of the company. The Albany “ Ex- 
press’ has prepared a table, which it prints day after 
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day, to show that the city was sold out by the 
representatives. The same company which furnishes 
electric light at Albany for forty cents a night 
furnishes it in Cincinnati for fifteen cents a night. 
“ This means,” says the “ Express,” “that Albany 
will pay $87,000 a year for its six hundred lights, 
while Cincinnati pays $35,000, leaving a margin of | 
$51,000 to the ring. In the course of five years 
the margin to the ring is $258,000.” The charges 
by monopolies of this description are regulated by 
the cost of the Conncilmen, and not by the cost of 
the services rendered. At Baltimore, Md., a fight 
of the people against the gas companies is being 
conducted with chances of success. The gas com- 
panies, which are capitalized at an exorbitant figure, 
wish the Legislature to guarantee them a twenty-five 
years’ monopoly if they agree to furnish gas at $1.25 
per thousand. The low cost at which gas is made 
in Wheeling, W. Va. (thirty-two cents per thou- 
sand), has been used effectually as an argument 
against confirming the charter. Last week the 
Baltimore “Sun ” made admirable use of an article 
by Dr. Albert Shaw, in the “ Century ” for March, 
upon the municipal administration of Glasgow, 
Scotland. When this city in 1870 purchased the 
gas works, gas was selling at $1.14 per thousand 
feet. The city, by reducing priees, has more than 
doubled the amount of gas consumed, so that 
the investment is now a paying one, although con- 
sumers are charged but sixty-six cents per thousand. 
The city of Baltimore, the “Sun” urges, cannot 
afford to bind itself to submit for twenty-five years 
to the extortions of the present monopoly. 


* * 
* 


Senator Reagan, of Texas, has introduced into 
the Senate a bill providing for topographical sur- 
veys and the plotting of irrigation districts, so that 
Congress may consider the question of providing 
for the irrigation of the vast rainless but fertile 
country which is either now lying idle or is depend- 
ent for its fertility upon private enterprises, and 
sure, therefore, to fall into the hands of a small 
number of capitalists. The question of what to do 
with this vast territory presents a governmental 
problem of no mean importance, and furnishes a 
new illustration of the total inadequacy of laissez 
faire and of confining the duties of government to 
those of a night watchman to meet the exigencies 
of modern civilization. If the people are to get 
the benefit of this great territory, they must them- 
selves provide for its irrigation, and they cannot 
provide for its irrigation except by Government 
action. Atleast we are not aware of any other 
method which has been thus far suggested for the 
purpose. 


* * 
* 


That the public interest in the New York Free 
Circulating Library is growing is evidenced by 
the fact that on so unpropitious a day as last 
Thursday an audience completely filling Chicker- 
ing Hall assembled in response to a call for the 
gathering of the friends of the institution. In 
addition to the main library at 49 Bond Street, this 
organization has now three branch libraries which 
last year circulated nearly half a million books, 
while the reading-rooms were visited by one hun- 
dred and seventy thousand persons. We do not 
consider it a discouraging fact that men and women 
wearied with a long day’s work read fiction in the 
evening. Physical fatigue inclines even the most 
thoroughly disciplined mind to light and entertain- 
ing reading. But in this respect the cireulating 
library is making a capital showing. The percentage 
of fiction called for has steadily decreased from the 
beginning, and at the main library is now only 
twenty-five per cent., “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” being 
still the book in greatest demand. The possible 
uses of these libraries are suggested by the fact that 
the workingwomen’s clubs in the neighborhood of 
libraries make constant use of them, and that the 
teachers in the public schools send children to them 
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to consult and read books supplementary to their 
regular study. It is an astonishing statement that 
out of ninety-five thousand books taken from the 
main library only one book was lost. The expenses 
of the libraries last year amounted to $23,500, and 
the receipts to $22,000. Under the Library Law 
the city is authorized to give $5,000 for each one 
hundred thousand annual circulation of a free 
library, so that under this law the Free Circulating 
Library will be entitled to $20,000 ayear. The 
Board of Apportionment, however, allows it only 
$10,000. Boston spends $127,000 annually upon 
its central public library and its twelve branches ; 
Baltimore spends $50,000 a year for the same pur- 
pose, and many other cities give in proportion. 
We have commented more than once of late on the 
manicipal libraries in Paris, which are really the 
means of a liberal education, free, to the people of 
that city. New York cannot afford to fall behind 
other cities in the extension of intellectual oppor- 
tunities to its poorer citizens. When we compare 
the vast sums practically wasted on street-cleaning 
and other incompetent municipal activities, with the 
niggardly sums devoted to the intellectual develop- 
ment or the beautifying of the city through works 
- of art, we are still more deeply impressed with the 
fact that our local government is of the most rudi- 
mentary and incompetent sort, and that in the 
matter of public action, like many other American 
cities, we are not very far removed from the 
higher stages of barbarism. Among the speakers 
at the public meeting in behalf of the Library 
last week were Mr. Cleveland, President Low, and 
Mr. Joseph H. Choate. 


* * 
* 


We publish in this week's issue, in lieu of the 
Sermon, two articles on the much-debated ques- 
tion, Does death end probation for every man? 
It will, we think, strike the disinterested reader, 
when the present controversy has become simply 
historic, as among the curiosities of theology that 
so hot a conflict should have been waged about 
a word which does not even occur in the Bible. To 
say that the doctrine represented by the word does 
not occur would be to beg the question at issue ; 
yet we are persuaded that the discussion grows 
argely out of a misreading of the divine function 
of this life, which is appointed for redemption, not 
for judgment; for the development of character, 
not for its trial or probation. Meanwhile it may be 
well to call the attention of the catholic-minded reader 
to the fact that both the writers in this dialogue, 
which is not a debate, since neither writer will see the 
companion article till he reads it in our pages, place 
their belief—the one that life does end probation, the 
other that it does not—upon Scripture authority ; 
that they are equally evangelical in spirit and 
equally earnest, we may add, in Christian faith and 
Christian activity. If, under such cireumstances, 
the supporter of either doctrine is to disfellowship 
the supporter of the other, the only result will be a 
new sect added to the already too great number 
of sects into which self-will and opinionativeness 
have divided the Christian Church, and to create 
this new and needless schism upon a subject con- 
fessedly involved in mystery, and one of such a nature 
that men equally loyal to Christ and his truth, and 
equally earnest in Christian service, are divided in 
opinion upon it. Surely we ought to have learned 
by this time that in the Christian Church there is 
room enough and liberty enough for a difference of 

opinion on such a subject as this. 

* * 
* 

There was added last week to the list of our 
contemporaries “Every Thursday,” a new illus- 
trated family journal edited by Dr. Charles 5S. 
Robinson. While Dr. Robinson is known better as 
an editor of hymn-books than as a journalist, he has 
been a popular writer for the “Sunday-School 
Times,” and has had a year's experience as editor of 
the “ Illustrated Christian Weekly,” under its pre- 
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vious management. The page of “ Every Thursday ”’ 
is about two-thirds the size of the page of The Chris. 
tian Union, and it contains sixteen pages; the paper 
is, therefore, about one-third the size of The Chris- 
tian Union. The subscription price is $2.50 a year. 
This first number contains pleasant readable articles, 
and a paper by the editor on the Sabbath-school 
lesson, but no church news, and but brief treat- 
ment of any current topics in its editorial pages. 
It would not be just to form, much less to express, 
any judgment of what “Every Thursday” will 
become from what it is in this its first number. If, 
however, we are to take as literally true the an- 
nouncement of its prospectus, that “the charge of 
all its departments will be in the hands of its 
editor and proprietor, the Rev. Charles S. Robin- 
son,” even though he will be “ aided by contribu. 
tors expert in the various matters of literature and 
art to be represented,” the new venture can hardly 
compete as a journal of information with contem- 
poraries already in the field, and must depend for 
its success rather on furnishing every week inter- 
esting and instructive reading for the family circle. 
Doubtless any of our readers who desire to become 
better acquainted with “Every Thursday” can 
obtain a specimen copy by writing to its office, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
* * 
* 

The Rev. Edward A. Lawrence contributes in 
this issue of The Christian Union the first of two 
articles on the constitution of Missionary Societies, 
in which he gives a survey of the constitution and 
methods of organization and operation of the 
various Protestant Missionary Societies in Great 
Britain and America. The papers are of special 
value in their bearing upon the question, now 
agitating the Congregational churehes, What 
changes, if any, can properly be made for the pur- 
pose of bringing the American Board into closer re- 
lations with the churches which supportit? Patrick 
Henry’s famous declaration that the experience of the 
past is the only light to guide our feet in the future 
will perhaps occur to the reader of these articles, as 
he reflects upon the light which they throw upon the 
apprehensions of those who fear lest an open Board 
might lead to anarchy and chaos. It would appear 
from the article in this week’s issue that the great 
Missionary Societies of Great Britain, with one ex- 
ception, which only serves to emphasize the principle 
illustrated by the others, are not only not close cor- 
porations, but are much more open to the voice 
and vote of all contributors to the funds than 
the most radical advocate of change has ventured 
to propose that the American Board of the 
future should become. And yet anarchy and 
chaos have not been the result. We commend 
this article and its successor to the candid attention 
and consideration of the officers and corporate 
members of the Board, and also of all the pastors 
and churches which are contributing to its support, 
and therefore have some measure of interest in and 
responsibility for its futare welfare. 


* * 


CONGRESSIONAL was a 
very amusing debate in the House last week upon 
a bill introduced by Mr. Clunie, of California, ap- 
propriating $200,000 for a publie building at San 
José. It was vigorously attacked by Mr. Cannon, 
of Illinois, who condemned the general principle of 
the making of the Pablic Buildings bill a “ pork 
barrel,” from which members should snatch as 
much as possible for their constituents. There is 
no doubt about the justice of his remarks. The 
various public buildings appropriations now before 
Congress amount to $37,000,000. Mr. Clunie apolo- 
gized for his bill in a way which showed very 
clearly what he himself thought of the principle 
involved. “If he had known,” he said, “that his 
bill was going to create so much disturbance, he 
would not have introduced it, but he thought it 
would not be immodest in him, not having a public 
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building in his district, to ask Congress to give him 
one. He did not believe that, after he had voted 
for every bill coming from the Republican side, the 
gentleman from Illinois would create so much ex- 
citement over the first bill coming from the Demo- 
cratic side. While the pie was being divided around, 
he did not think it immodest to ask for a little slice 
for San José.”’ In the Senate the discussion of 
the Blair bill has been continued. Senator Hale, of 
Maine, made a strong speech against the measure. 
The Senate has also kept up an “ inquisition ” 
to find out how the reports of the secret session get 
into the newspapers. The newspaper men who 
have been examined have been prodigies of igno- 
rance. Mr. Lodge, of Massachusetts, has intro- 
duced a bill providing for the appointment of 
district inspectors for fourth-class post-offices. ‘To 
these inspectors he would intrust the examination 
of applicants for post-oftices. 


* * 
* 


GenerkaL News —On Sunday 2,000 London 
Socialists held a public meeting to protest against 
the reported outrages on Rassian political prisoners 
in Siberia. The principal speaker was John Barns. 
Mwanga, the deposed King of Uganda in 
Africa, has been restored to the throne, and has 
proclaimed himself a Christian. Mr. Parnell has 
brought a libel suit against “The Exeter Gazette ”’ 
for printing the forged letters which originally 
appeared in the “Times.” Another battle has been 
fought in Dahomey between the French and the 
natives.; the latter were defeated, among the slain 
being many of the famous female warriors. 
United States Senator Allison, of Iowa, has been 
re-elected. M. Tirard, the Premier of the French 
Cabinet, has announced his intention of resigning. 
Miss Elaine Goodale has been appointed by 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs Supervisor of 
Education among the Sioux, an office created for 
the definite purpose of improving the Indian schools, 
and especially for introducing industrial training 
and better methods into the day schools. The 
appointment is in every way an admirable one. 


JUSTICE—NOT CHARITY. 


CORRESPONDENT in another column comes 

to the defense of Mr. Carnegie. The defense, 
so far as our columns is concerned, is needless ; for 
we have preferred no charges against Mr. Carne- 
gie. We distinctly declined to express any opinion 
on the question whether he has paid his employees 
that which is just and equal. We here repeat the 
declination, with emphasis. We have not been 
appointed judge between him and his workmen ; 
we should decline the appointment if it were ten- 
dered to us. We quoted the paragraph from the 
“Commoner ” for the purpose of illustrating and 
emphasizing the fact that what the workingmen in 
this country demand is justice, and that nothing is 
done toward satisfying that demand by giving 
them charity. That truth we reiterate. 

The country has grown rich, with unprecedented 
rapidity. Why? Because of the coal in the hills, 
the oil in the subterranean reservoirs, the gold and 
silver in the mountains, the wheat and corn and 
cotton dormant in the fields ; because of the water- 
power in the streams, the waterways in the rivers, 
the magnificent natural harbors, and the conse- 
quent influx of population, creating a value in our 
rocky and sterile soils. The workingman says, 
“God put this wealth into this continent. It 
belongs to all his children. A few millionaires 
have gotten possession of it. Fifty millions ought 
to be rich, a few thousand are so. Result: the 
many are dependent on the few. This is not just.” 

It is no answer to this complaint of the work- 
ingmen for a smaller number among the small 
number of the rich to endow a college, a hospital, 
a soup-house, or alibrary. This is a generous thing 
for the capitalist to do; and is praiseworthy, But 
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it does not remove, nor tend in the smallest measure 
to remove, the discontent. The capitalist or his 
advocate must show, either that the workingman 
is mistaken in thinking that this wealth belongs to 
the many, not to the few; or that it is better for 
the whole community that the few men of ability 
should possess and administer it than that it should 
be possessed and controlled by the all. In short, 
he must show that there is no injustice in the organi- 
zation of society; for it is not suffering which 
breeds dangerous discontent, it is the sense of in- 
justice. 

In the early days of steamboat navigation the 
State of New York claimed a monopoly of the 
Hudson River, and leased the exclusive right to 
navigate upon it to a favored lessee. The Supreme 
Court of the United States held the claim invalid, 
and declared that the navigable rivers of the conti- 
nent belonged to the Nation, and were free to all. 
A few capitalists own the wharfage of the major 
part of the North River shore of New York City. 
The laboring man holds that this shore, like the 
river which it bounds and from which it derives its 
value, belongs to the community, not to individuals ; 
and that if the community came by its own a few 
men would be poorer but many men would be 
richer. Is he right? If he is, it is no answer to 
his claim for the present owners to put up along 
West Street some coffee-houses—though that would 
be an excellent thing for them to do. The labor- 
ing man or his representative claims that the rail- 
roads, being franchises created by the State, ought 
to belong to the State and be operated by the State ; 
in other words, that the land highways, as well as 
the water highways, ought to be public property. 
He holds that there ought to be but one railroad 
king in America—the people, who, in a democracy, 
are the only king. Is he right? or wrong? The 
question must be answered. And it is no answer 
for railroad owners to build a free reading-room for 
the brakemen, admirable as is the spirit which has 
led many individual railroad owners to large and con- 
siderate generosity toward their employees in such 
provisions. The laboring man or his representative 
avers that it is by the great forces of nature that 
one man is now able to do the work of twenty men 
or a hundred men. He claims that these forges are 
public, not private, property ; and that patent laws 
should be so changed that the public shall get a 
larger share of the advantage which comes from 
what we call inventions—which are only new uses 
of divinely organized forces of nature. Is he right ? 
or wrong?’ The advocate of the present status 
must show him that he is wrong, if the advocate of 
the present status would remove the present dis- 
content. For that discontent is begotten, not of 
discomfort, not of poverty—laboring men were 
never better off than they are to-day—but of a 
sense of injustice. ‘The laboring man or his repre- 
sentative claims that the relation between the capi- 
talist and the laborer should be that of partners in 
a common enterprise, in which both should share 
in the profits, and even in some measure in the 
control. This is the secret demand back of all 
labor organizations and strikes. Is he right? or 
wrong? It was no answer to the indictment of 
slavery to say that many masters were bankrupt, 
and their slaves well fed and housed and clad. The 
question remained unanswered, Is slavery just and 
equal? It was no answer to the indictment of the 
feudal system to say that the landowner was often 
poor except in barren honors, and his tenantry pro- 
tected by their lord. The question still remained, 
Was the feudal system just and equal? It is no 
answer to the indictment of the wages system to 
say that many employers give the highest wages 
they can afford to give; that workingmen gener- 
ally are well paid, and employers often fail in busi- 
ness. The question still remains, Is the wages sys- 
tem just andequal’ The divine law of industry is, 
Masters, give unto your servants that which is just 
and equal. Slavery did not give it; though many 
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slaveholders were noble and generous. The feudal 
system did not give it; though many lords were 
noble and generous. The laboring man avers that 
the wages system does not give it; it is no answer 
to him to aver that many employers are noble and 
generous. 

The Roman Catholic Bishop of Kansas declares 
that the farmers of Kansas are burdened by unjust 
exactions and unprotected in their economic inter- 
ests; and the Roman Catholic Bishop of Kansas is 
not an anarchist, nor an agitator, nor a demagogue. 
Is he right? or wrong? If he is wrong, his error 
must be pointed out by the advocate of the pres- 
ent status. If he is right, it is no answer to his 
indictment to show that the interest on the farm 
mortgages is settled by the law of demand and 
supply, and the railway charges by the freight rates 
which the traffic will bear. And the discontent of 
the small farmers, who see no prospect for their chil- 
dren but that of becoming tenant-farmers of absentee 
landlords, is not abated because, as the process of 
land absorption goes on, the landed proprietors out 
of their wealth endow public charities and institu- 
tions of learning. 

We do not here say whether the laboring man is 
right or wrong. We have heretofore pointed out 
wherein we think his advocates right, wherein 
wrong. But we insist that his questions must be 
answered, not evaded, nor rebuked and forbidden. 
The demand for justice may be shown to be mistaken, 
but it never can be satisfied by charity. 


A WORD TO CONGRESS. 


HE Senate has confirmed the appointment of 
General Morgan as Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. In this it has acted with a full knowledge 
of his purpose to organize a system of education 
adequate for the instruction of af? Indian children 
of school age, to be maintained at Federal expense 
and under Federal control. It has taken this 
action after a full discussion by the press and the 
country of this plan. It now remains for the Com- 
mittee of Indian Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to take General Morgan’s plan, examine 
it carefully and candidly, and suggest any changes 
which it deems necessary for increased efficiency, 
and then, without hesitation, make the necessary 
appropriations for its execution. General Morgan, 
as we understand the matter, proposes a cordon of 
boarding-schools extending from Carlisle in the 
East to the Pacific coast ; boarding-schools which 
will be adequate to provide systematic home instruc- 
tion for a large number of Indians, and which will 
be affiliated with boarding and day schools on the 


reservations. A considerable expenditure will be. 


required inthe outset for the erection of buildings. 
But the case is one of those in which a wise liber- 
ality is true economy. 

The Indian Committee and the House of Repre- 
sentatives can, we believe, entirely depend upon 
being heartily supported by the country in giving 
to General Morgan a hearty support in adequate 
appropriations. The country is sick of the Indian 
problem. It will be thankful to any one who 
will rid it of that problem. It is rich, and it is 
able to provide means necessary for the pur- 
pose. ‘The East will sanction such appropriations 
because it desires to see the Indian educated ; the 
West will sustain such appropriations because it 
desires to be relieved from the incubus of a great 
ignorant and semi-pagan population. We make no 
appeal for a spendthrift policy ; we do make appeal 
for that wise economy which provides at once with 
adequate capital for a great enterprise, the returns 
of which lie in the not distant future. We advise 
those of our readers who are interested in having 
General Morgan’s plan pushed through to consum- 
mation at the earliest practicable date, to write, 
urging this view on the Hon. B. W. Perkins, who 
is Chairman of the House Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 
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A LENTEN PRAYER. 
I. 


THAT HE WOULD GRANT YOU TO BE 


STRENGTHENED BY HIS SPIRIT. 


For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the whole family in heaven and 
earth is named, that he would grant you, according to the 
riches of his glory, to be strengthened with might by his 
Spirit in the inner man ; that Christ may dwell in your hearts 
by faith ; that ye, being rooted and grounded in love, may 
be able to comprehend with all saints what is the breadth, 
and length, and depth, and height ; and to know the love of 
Christ, which passeth knowledge, that ye might be filled 
with all the fulness of God. 


i igo som verses are successive steps that lead up to 

the throne and the heart of God. Each clause 
is an introduction to the clause that follows; each 
step in the experience hinted at is a preparation for 
the experience which succeeds it. Not that all 
Christian experience follows along the line here 
indicated. But this is the historic development, and 
the natural and normal development. First, con- 
science, and the battle to which conscience, like a 
trumpet, summons the soldier; then faith, and 
the health and strength which faith gives in 
that battle; then love, with its ever wider sweep, 
reaching out toward all mankind; then the love- 
taught heart learning to look up and apprehend 
with increasing apprehension the incomprehensible 
love of God in Christ ; and, finally, as the consum- 
mation beyond all possibility of eye to see or ear to 
hear or tongue to declare or imagination to con- 
ceive, that state of life, that condition of humanity, 
in which it is filled with all the fullness of God, and 
God is the All in all. Thus this prayer is a five- 
fold prayer. Each clause in it may serve fitly as a 
separate theme for Lenten meditation. 

The first is a prayer for strength, for the re- 
inforeement of conscience. 

Life is a battle; not merely in the hearts of good 
men, but in the hearts of those whom we call bad 
men; not merely in the hearts of wise men, but in 
the hearts of those whom we call ignorant men; not 
merely in Christendom, but in paganism: a battle 
between the spiritual and the animal, between the 
upper and the lower, between the noble and the 
ignoble, between the spirit and the flesh. The 
dramatists have recognized the reality of this 
battle. It is eloquently and beautifully portrayed 
in the “Marble Faun.” The artists have recog- 
nized the reality of this battle. Look at that sug- 
gestive and graphic piece of sculpture by Barye, 
“ Theseus Battling with the Centaur,” and dealing 
him death-blows. There is no child who has not 
sometime felt this battle in himself when, tempted to 
do wrong, he has struggled and has emerged either 
in victory or in defeat. There is no man so rich, no 
life so peaceful, that it is free from this battle. 
There is no tenement so poor and no life so ignoble 
and debased that it is free from this battle. There 
is no saint so perfect in his sainthood that he does 
not have sometimes to gather up all the forces of 
his nature to overthrow the devil that is in him; 
and never any man so besotted that sometimes the 
protest against vice which enthralls him does not 
make itself heard in some feeble effort at redemp- 
tion. Every man that makes such battle brave- 
ly, faithfully, courageously, is accepted of God, 
whether he knows Christ or does not know Christ, 
whether he has heard of Christ or has not heard of 
Christ, whether Christ has been so presented that 
he has laid hold of him or so presented that he has 
rejected him. 

Accepted of God, but not saved. For “saved” 
is not delivered from some future life and penalty 
—it is deliverance here. The men that are 
wrestling without a Helper—they are not helped. 
They go down into the valley of the shadow of 
death, and walk bravely through it, but they do not 
see the light that would guide them if they could 
but look up. They know the bitterness of scalding 
tears, and they have not the tears wiped away from 
their eyes, because the Christ that has come to com- 
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fort them they do not see. They grope after 
righteousness, and by and by they will find it; but 
now they are in darkness still. 

The first prayer of such a struggling soul is a 
prayer for some divine strength, for some Power 
not ourselves that may make for righteousness— 
the prayer with which Socrates in his dying hours 
sought to inspire his weeping friends. It is a 
prayer never left unanswered, whether it ascends 
from pagan or from Christian lands. “ For every 
one that asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh 
findeth, and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened.” 


THE VALUE OF SMALL THINGS. 
_ day of small things generally appears in 

the long run to have been the prelude to the 
day of great things, and where the process of 
growth ceased to be small and became great no 
man can tell; in fact, the more one studies the 
growth of great enterprises or great characters the 
more conscious he becomes of the fact that there is 
no small thing, and that our jadgment of the rela- 
tive values of things as we see them from day to 
day is almost without value. Looking backward 
at the harvest-time, the seed is seen to be as im- 
portant as the ripened grain; looking backward 
from the close of a notable life, the early days of 
obscure struggle and self-denial are seen to be 
quite as important as, perhaps more influential than, 
the later days of acknowledged success and influ- 
ence. There is nothing in this world which any- 
body can afford to throw away. The other day a 
business man, who holds an important position in 
this city, and who spends an hour morning and 
evening on the train going to and coming from his 
home, pulled out of his pocket a little French 
classic. A gentleman sitting beside him, who hap- 
pened also to be a business man, and who knew 
that his companion had been in business from his 
early youth, expressed some surprise at his knowl- 
edge of French, and was told that during the time 
which this busy and active man had spent on trains, 
morning and evening, he had learned to read with 
ease French, German, and Italian. There had 
been no effort about it; he had not worked longer 
any day than any business man of his acquaintance, 
but, instead of poring over the insignificant mass 
of news which fills the larger part of the newspaper, 
he had contented himself with reading what was 
really significant, and then devoted the rest of his 
time to a pocket grammar or vocabulary, or to the 
reading of some attractive bit of good literature, tak- 
ing up one language after another until he had be- 
come able to read three fluently. This man’s attain- 
ments add immensely to the interest of his life ; he 
has educated himself by the simple device of saving 
his odd minutes. One of the most difficult illusions 
to shake off is the illusion that we need a great 
deal of time to achieve any important result, and 
that for such a purpose bits of time here and there 
—fifteen minutes to-day, and half an hour to- 
morrow—-are of no use. Men become rich by 
saving small sums, and it is possible for all of us to 
become rich in a still better way—by valuing time 
as God values it. 


The death of Mr. Philip H. Welch a year ago seemed 
to be the untimely end of a very promising career. A 
young man, endeavoring to earn his livelihood by the 
pen, cut off in his prime after a long and painful ill- 
ness, Mr. Welch had had noopportunity of making ad- 
equate provision for his family. A suggestion was made 
by some of his friends that a memorial fund should 
be raised, and, very fortunately for the success of this 
laudable effort, Mr. Edward P. Clark, of the “Evening 
Post,” agreed to act as the treasurer. When it is 
stated that this fund has reached the noble sum of 
$25,927.17, which has been deposited with the United 
States Trust Company for the benefit of Mrs. Welch, 
it will be understood by all those who have any knowl- 
edge of such undertakings how great have been Mr. 
Clark’s labors, and how eminently successful. It is 
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not easy to raise money for such a purpose, and this 
splendid result has been due to the tact, judgment, and 
indefatigable energy of Mr. Clark, whose labors in 
behalf of his dead friend deserve the widest possible 
recognition. 


The four church clubs of New York City—the Meth- 
odist, Baptist, Presbyterian, and Congregational Unions 
—are to have a joint meeting in Lenox Lyceum on the 
evening of March 24. An address will be delivered by 
one speaker from each denomination, and a collation 
will follow. Tickets are fixed at the very reasonable 
sum of $1 each. The plan is an excellent one, not 
only for an evening’s enjoyment, but also as a means of 
promoting Christian and interdenominational fellowship. 


THE SPECTATOR. 
SEEN AND HEARD IN NEW YORK. 


We are not apt to associate the thought of Bible 
object lessons with Chatham Street, but a New York 
paper of a century ago tells of a pictorial representa- 
tion of Jerusalem “at Lawrence Hyer’s tavern, 62 
Chatham Street, between the Gaol and the Tea Water 
Pump.” “ The sight is most brilliant by candle light,” 
says the art critic of the paper. 

The same paper gives us a view of early devotion 
to philosophy at Princeton. A letter from that place, 
dated April 26, 1790, complains of the backward spring, 
and adds this plaintive note : ‘“ What most afflicts us is 
the approaching return of the students from their vaca- 
tion. In consequence of the severe frosts, etce., we 
shall have no butter to give them, so that the College 
will be under the necessity of recurring in earnest to 
the dry husks of philosophy and stale scraps of logic. 
God's will be done.” Then follows this scientific dic- 
tum: “A learned man of the College says an eclipse is 
the reason of all this.” And yet this chilling reference 
to philosophy was uttered long before athletic youths 
were in danger of turning the curriculum into a literal 


race-course, as the anti-sport critics would put it. 
* * 


There were men who first found their place in the 
world when the Civil War broke out. Their peculiar 
bent had never been shown before. Unexpected quali- 
ties were developed in camp and in conflict. ‘The war was 
literally the making of them. A newspaper reference 
to a missionary suggests to me that this particular in- 
dividual had to travel to the ends of the earth to find 
his place. “ The only decent thing I ever did,” said he 
to me, “was to go as a missionary.” This use of un- 
conventional English impressed me more than if he had 
quoted a hundred Scripture verses. A colorless pas- 
toral life in this country has given place toan aggress- 
ive and striking missionary life. The man’s face now 
shows that a dominant purpose has him in hand. Even 
if his work does not transfigure many heathen, he is 
transfigured in the sight of those who knew him when 
he was—as he would say of himself —“ at ease in Zion.” 

* * 
* 

I met a large and orderly body of workingmen, with 
the American flag carried before them, marching to a 
hall where the men were to confer about their relations 
to their employers. I asked one of the men, who was 
not able to join the procession and stood on the side- 
walk, what this demonstration meant. He said the 
bosses and the employees had settled a disagreement, 
and the men had got what they asked for, without any 
unpleasant struggle. “This is better than a strike,” 
said the workingman. The theory of some extremists, 
that workingmen are always looking out for a chance 
to get their employers in a tight place, and that the 
men enjoy strikes, thus received in this instance a 
practical refutation. 

Another object lesson on the labor question: I was 
in an establishment where a number of young women 
work. It was a pale-faced and disconsolate-looking 
group. I noticed an odor of escaping gas, and called 
the attention of the young woman who waited on me to 
the fact. “It is always like that,” she said, and a few 
days later I found the same foul air for the hapless 
employees to breathe. Probably extensive repairs 
would be needed to cut off the escape of the gas, and 
the owners preferred to change their help rather than 
tospend a little money. I think that a health inspector 
with a roving commission could find many places of the 
better sort where nothing short of legal force would 
secure proper sanitary conditions. 

* * 
* 

A medical journal found on the tables of many of 

our physicians has an advertisement which asks for an 
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assistant in a medical practice. Applicants are to send 
particulars as to height and other physical character- 
istics, and also a photograph. It occurs to me that the 
business of deciding between candidates for a vacant 
pastorate might be facilitated by a similar process. A 
photograph would bar out certain applicants at once. 
The height measurement might have the same effect. 
A parish, for instance, which hai grown tired of a 
very tall or a very short man would at once settle the 
tall or the short candidate’s case instanter. A collec- 
tion of such photographs would constitute the Parish 
Righteous Men’s Gallery, or as, in our time of sacred 


abbreviations, it would be put, the P. R. M. G. 
* * 


Phillips Brooks, at one of the noonday services in 
Trinity, received a tribute to his moving eloquence 
which attested his power. I watched a man who was 
wedged in the crowd, and forced to stand behind one of 
the pillars which entirely shut out a view of the 
preacher. Nothing but that importunate and hurried 
utterance impressed upon the hearer the simple, strik- 
ing thought of the speaker. But the man listened as 
if it were a matter of life and death. Whena preacher 
with a mission talks, men hear him even if they cannot 


see him. 


* * 
* 


After the late snow-storm, I saw on Fifth Avenue a 
carriage to which an attachment of runners had been 
added. The wheels rested on the runners, and the lat- 
ter could be detached in case the snow gave out. The 
driver evidently had prepared for the worst. I was 
reminded of extempore speakers distrustful of their 
staying powers, whose ample notes show the audience 
that they have made ready for a possible breakdown. 
As a result, the hearers have a difficulty in deciding 
whether the sermon was written or extempore. The 
result is a sort of wheel-runner combination. Better 
one thing or the other—no notes or a mapuseript, ac- 
cording to the gifts given to the preacher. 

* * 


The language of business signs is optimistic. No 
trader displays notices announcing that poor, or even 
indifferent, goods are on sale. But there is one doubt- 
ing spirit among those in the city who deal in servants. 
I saw an employment agency front with the word 
“ Servants” in large letters painted across it, while in 
much smaller letters the words “Good Servants” were 
to be read beneath. ‘This seemed to indicate that, while 
there were servants enough to be had on application 
within, the good servants were another and more ex- 


pensive matter. This frank confession of the difference — 


testifies to unexpected business candor. 


* * 


If politics did not enter even into the removal of 
mnd and slush, how easily taxpayers would be relieved 
of a slight portion of their burden of paying for street- 
cleaning ! Were the police to put to work the unutter- 
ably offensive vagrants who haunt the uptown blocks, 
the problem of keeping the ways clean would be nearer 
a solution. ‘To see these prowling and repulsive creat- 
ures idle when a shovel in their hands would for a day 
make their lives worth something to the community is 
disheartening ; but the vote of the workingmen would 
be endangered, as the politicians on all sides would say. 
A tramp at work is always a token of the triumph of 
civilization. 

A man evidently crazed by a drug was talking vocif- 
erously and blasphemously in an elevated car. Finally 
the brakeman’s attention was called to the disturbance. 
The brakeman went up to the man, and said, gently, 
“ Aren’t you a little too profane, my friend?” The 
offender quieted down and stopped talking. A rough 
word would have set the man on fire. It was a sur- 
prising exhibition of self-control and tact on the part 
of the train hand. In fact, I have heard a Sunday- 
school superintendent use a far more imperious tone in 
rebuking the children for being out of time in singing, 
“T want to be an angel.” Left alone with the brake- 
man in the car, I complimented him on his successful - 
treatment of the case. “I find it pays to speak quietly 
to such characters,” was bis response. So here was a 
lesson in ethies for which I did not pay in advance 
when [ entered the train. 

It is worthy of notice that the jokes of the comic pa- 
pers which are directed against religion are the feeblest 
in these periodicals. ‘To put the matter on the lowest 


plane, Don’t read anti-religious witticisms, for they are 
quite sure to be stupid, 
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MR. CHOATE ON THE SUNDAY NEWSPAPER. 


At the meeting in behalf of the Free Circulating 
Library held in Chickering Hall in this city last Thurs- 
day, Mr. Joseph H. Choate made a characteristic speech 
in which he gave this description of the Sunday news- 
paper : 

“This generation is fast becoming in danger of being 
raised and nurtured on newspapers. The daily papers 
are practically rooting out books altogether. Now, 
there is one feature of this Library which I admire. It 
is one of the few wholesome influences to which the 
people are allowed access upon Sunday. Without it 
they are tied up to two alternatives—going to church 
and reading the Sunday papers. Think of that 
latter alternative! Because to my mund there is no 
more pernicious and demoralizing mental habit than 
that jerky and scrappy habit of attempting to read a 
Sunday newspaper. Just think of what they are—all 
alike, and the same Sunday after Sunday. Fifteen 
pages of advertisements and twenty-five pages of read- 
ing matter, and such reading matter! Two or three 
columns of foreign correspondence containing all the 
scandal of Europe, as if we had not enough in this 
country; three or four columns of interviews and 
descriptions of great men : how Chauncey Depew gets 
up his fascinating speeches ; how our chief magistrates, 
past and present, spend their time ; how Mr. Harrison 
gets up in the night and tosses the baby, with flattering 
likenesses of Harrison and the baby ; what Mr. Cleve- 
land eats for breakfast ; how Carl Schurz takes his 
exercise, and what is his favorite brand of cigars ; 
Talmage’s last sermon, detailing what will finally 
happen to almost everybody if they don’t look out ; 
last, but not least, Judge Howland’s last story—no, | 
don’t mean that, because his last story will be the end 
of him ; I mean his latest story. Now, what good can 
come to the people of this city who spend five hundred 
thousand to a million hours every Sunday reading 
such stuff ? The other alternative is to go to church, 
and I advise you all to go. But for me, give mea 
book from a circulating library. The principal crav- 
ing is for fiction, and that is really the best reading for 
tired people, and all the people in New York are tired. 
Instead of four such libraries there should be thirty or 
forty, and in all parts of the city. Are you ready to 
help it? If you are, bring your Fair money and put 
this institution on its feet.’ 


“THE KING OF BRIDGES.’ 


This is the name that has been given to the great “ can- 
tilever” bridge across the Firth of Forth in Scotland, 
which was opened with much ceremony on Tuesday, 
March 4. The occasion was one of such importance that 
the day was observed as a holiday in Edinburgh, and the 
president of the bridge company was made a baronet, 
and the engineer of the bridge was knighted. The New 
York “ World” gives some interesting facts and statis- 
tics about this splendid specimen of engineering skill : 

“It is big enough to be added to the wonders of the 
world. It far surpasses, not only in utility, but in its 
structure as an engineering feat, the Eiffel ee The 
calculation has been made that one of the three canti- 
levers of the bridge, with its connecting girders, if set 
up lengthwise on end, would be very nearly the same 
height as the Paris tower. 

“The latter contains only 7,500 tons of iron, while 
te Forth Bridge has absorbed over 50,000 tons of the 
finest steel that could be procured. It was begun in 
1883, and has taken about seven years to complete. 
The bridge proper is just over a mile in length, but 
there are viaducts on each end connecting it with the 
high ground, and these together add half a mile more 
to the length of the work. The height of the spans 
above the water is 150 feet, allowing for the passage 
of the largest vessels. To attain this height, and yet 
to have the necessary strength, the cantilevers tower 
high above, and they required an elevation as high as 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. A comparison between the Forth 
and other great bridges of the world is as follows : 


Length Greatest span, 

: feet. feet. 
| 8,091 1,710 
10,780 245 
Niagara Bridge................. 808 SOS 
Landore Bridge................. 1,760 110 
britannia Bridge......... 1511 460 
Brooklyn Bridge........ 5,862 1,600 


“The two great arch spans of the Forth Bridge, 1,710 
feet each, are beyond any span before attempted. 
Each is 110 feet wider than the central span of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. It has cost, or it was estimated to 
cost, $10,000,000 in money. In human life, up to Sep- 
tember, 1888, including five drowning cases, the fatal 
accidents in connection with its construction amounted 
to fifty-three, while the total number of accidents non- 
fatal up to the same time was 543; an army of work- 
men, numbering at times as many as 4,500, have been 
engaged most of the seven years in building the gigantic 
structure. 

“ An English paper says, in commenting on the work 
of Sir Benjamin Baker, the engineer : ‘ After all, imi- 
tation is the best indication of success. More than half 
a dozen steel cantilever bridges have been erected in 
America since the Forth Bridge designs were published, 
and, although the Forth Bridge tops the list as yet in 
point of magnitude, it may soon be displaced, especially 
in view of the proposed bridge at New York with a 
2,500-foot span, in connection with which the assistance 
of Mr. Baker has been applied for,’ ” 
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GOOD AND BAD LEGISLATION FOR 
THE INDIAN. 


By 


E ought not to forget that Congress, in legis- 
lating for the Indians, is making laws for a 
class who have no representatives in the Nation’s 
councils, and no power to protect their own inter- 
ests or to defend their rights. Their only hope of 
representation is in the just and magnanimous men, 
both in and out of Congress, who may voluntarily 
choose to see that the helpless Indian gets fair play ; 
and this fact lays upon us all a peculiar obligation. 
Whenever the interests of whites and Indians ap- 
pear to conflict, we may safely assume that the 
claims of the former will be sufficiently pressed 
upon our attention ; it is due to ourselves that we 
give great weight to the disregarded and unrepre- 
sented side of the weaker party. 

Two important propositions for the removal of 
certain bands to new reservations are now respect- 
ively before the House and Senate Committees of 
Indian Affairs. The case of the Southern Utes is 
a typical one—typical of the sort of injustice we 
have been doing the Indian during a “ century of 
dishonor,” and which ought to be impossible in the 
present enlightened state of public sentiment. These 

ple are living upon a narrow strip of land in 
Colorado, 110 miles long by 15 miles wide—land 
secured to them by treaty only ten Ree ago, to- 
gether with treaty provisions for the taking of 
allotments, for stock, agricultural implements, saw 
and grist mills, and schools. The testimony shows 
that this is a good agricultural country. Now what 
follows? We almost know the story by heart! 
The white citizens in the vicinity of the reservation 
covet this fair territory, and in their interests a 
movement is made to remove the Utes to an arid 
desert in Utah, fitted only for grazing purposes at 
the best, with only a few hundred acres which even 
an expensive system of irrigation can be made to 
render fertile. 

These citizens of Colorado advance plausible 
reasons for the change. The first and most 
familiar is that the Indians are not making the best 
use of their land, in the opinion of their neighbors. 
(It is obvious that this argument does not apply to 
wealthy landowners.) In the second place, it is 
urged that the reservation is a bar to travel, and 
that it is impossible to protect the Indians from 
contact with the whites, and vice versa. Thirdly, 
it is stated that there is no longer any game on the 
present reservation, while the region to which it is 
proposed to remove them abounds in deer. Fourthly, 
the lands in Utah are adapted to grazing, and it is 
asserted that herding is a far more suitable occupa- 
tion for Indians than agriculture. But the fifth and 
strongest reason for the removal of these Indians 
is found in the fact that they are a bar to the prog- 
ress of the town of Durango, Colorado. 

In reply, it may be said that we do not desire to 
protect the Indians from all contact with the whites, 
and that the allotment to them of lands in severalty 
would do away with the barriers imposed by the 
reservation. As for the alleged abundance of game, 
is it our present policy to force the Indians back 
into the old conditions of life by the chase? Is it, 
or is it not, the fact that Indians are more rapidly 
civilized by the occupation of herding than by that 
offarming? And, finally, what of the petitions and 
protests from settlers on and around the proposed 
new reservation in Utah, against the relief of the 
citizens of Durango at their expense ? 

In the summer of 1888, a Commission sent out for 
that purpose “secured the consent ” of the Southern 
Utes to this iniquitous proposal, after five months 
spent in persuasion, offers of money to the chiefs, 
and strong representations in regard to the game in 
this newcountry. Thereplies made to the Commis- 
sion by some of the principal Indians, notably 
“ Buckskin Charlie,” show much shrewdness, in- 
telligence, and a strong determination to keep their 
old territory, whose value they fully understood. 
But they finally yielded, as who would not under 
the circumstances? The report of this Commission 
is interesting reading. 

The impression left upon the minds of these 
Utes was that in accepting this new and barren 
reservation they would be able to live mainly by 
hunting, be undisturbed by white neighbors, and 
not “bothered” any more about schools for their 
children. It is, in short, a retrogressive and 
utterly indefensible measure, relegating these poor 
people to a nomadic life, with no possibility before 
them of the breaking up of tribal relations, of the 
allotment of farms in severalty, of education and 
civilization, The bill to ratify the agreement made 
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by the Ute Commission is now before the Senate 

Committee, having been favorably by the 

House Committee, and the friends of the Indian, 

or of fair dealing, should see to it that it does not 

- The bill is, of course, intelligently opposed 

y the Indian Rights Association, who are in pos- 
session of all the Rte. 

Leaving the Utes, we will proceed to the imprison- 
ed Chiricahua Apaches at Mount Vernon, Alabama, 
whom it is proposed to remove to Fort Sill, Indian 
Territory. It will be remembered that when 
Geronimo’s little band was induced to surrender to 
General Miles, the whole tribe of Chiricahuas, who 
had done no sort of mischief since their first sur- 
render to General Crook in 1883, were likewise 
carried into captivity, as well as a number of 
Indian scouts who had done valuable service on the 
side of the United States ! 

There is some discussion as to the terms of this 
surrender. It is declared by the Indians, and be- 
lieved by many, that these conditions were that 
their lives should be spared, that no harm should 
come to them for their past offenses, and that they 
should be sent to join their families who had already 
surrendered. This was in 1886. We leave it to the 
reader whether three and a half years of captivity 
is in accordance with the spirit of this agreement. 
By far the greatest injustice, however, was done to 
the peaceable Indians, and to those who served as 
our allies. 

Various propositions have been made for the 
settlement of these Apaches in North Carolina, on 
land near Hampton, Va., and other places, but none 
have been accepted. It is now proposed to send 
them to the Indian Territory. Gianeal Miles ob- 
jects to this that the climate at Fort Sill is un- 
healthy, and that the Indians could easily escape 
thence to their old haunts in Arizona and New 
Mexico. To this Lieutenant Kennan,a member of 
General Crook’s staff, replies that the death rate at 
Fort Sill is very low, and that it is not malarial ; 
also, that seven hundred miles of desert plain inter- 
vene between this place and the old home of the 
Indians. They could easily be captured by the 
troops before making good their escape. 

There is no doubt that these Apaches, as brave 
and shrewd and intelligent and hardy a set of 
Indians as ever lived, should be placed somewhere 
upon good agricultural land and set to work, and 
given good schools as well. If Fort Sill prove to 
be a suitable location, well and good; if not, send 
them somewhere else; but do not allow them to 
languish any — in useless and wicked captivity ! 

WasurnerTon, D. C. 


CITY WORKHOUSES AND THEIR 


PROBLEMS. 
I. 


By W. R. Srockina. 


an the many thousands of people who yearly sail 
through the East River, connecting New York 
Harbor with Long Island Sound, the islands flanking 
the renowned Hell Gate at either approach are ob- 
jects of unusual interest. These islands, with their 
somber gray stone and brick buildings, dome-crowned 
roofs, bristling turrets, well-shaded walks, bright 
a of green, and smiling beds of flowers, are the 

omes this _— city provides for her unfortunate 
and crimi classes. Here the sick, the idiotic, 
and the helpless, from the wee infant to the old 
man and woman, the naughty boys and willful 
girls, the insane men and crazy women, the pau- 
pers, tramps, vagrants, vagabonds, and criminals 
of all d , are domiciled—a sad, sickly, sullen 
mass of human beings, gathered from among the 
shadows of the bright, busy metropolis. The quiet 
of the night on these islands, where over ten , 
sand inmates are sleeping, is broken only by an 
occasional incoherent outburst from some poor 
lunatic, or the “ All is well” of the faithful watch- 
man in his accustomed rounds. Probably the his- 
tories of these thousands, could they be known, 
would be found to touch the outer world at more 
points than that of any other equal number of per- 
sons in this or any other land. Almost every nation 
and kindred and tongue on the face of the is here 
represented. Every country in Europe, all the lead- 
ing nations of Asia, the coasts of Africa, the bor- 
ders of South America, and the very islands of the 
sea, have sent their representatives to join the unfort- 
unates from nearly every State in the Union, in 
swelling the numbers New York City has to nour- 
ish, to work, and to watch, in her great charitable 
and correctionary institutions. One million eight — 
hundred thousand dollars was spent for the main- 
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tenance of this work in 1888, under the 
direction of the Department of Public Charities 
and Correction. 

Let us go to the foot of East Twenty-sixth Street. 
On our left is Bellevue Hospital, with its 800 pa- 
tients, and its ghastly morgue, in which last year 
7 292 bodies, gather from the rivers, parks, alleys, 
and city institutions, awaited the recognition of 
friends, or, unclaimed, were sent to the Potter's 
Field. We pass through the stately portal, erected 
in 1886, at the head of the dock, and presently we 
are on board the largest Department steamer, 
“Thomas S. Brennan,” and are ready for the short 
run to Blackwell's Island This boat bears the name 
of the “ Big Commissioner,” as he used to be called, 
who recently completed fifteen years of active and 
energetic service on the Board of Commissioners. 
The Board at present consists of three gentlemen 
appointed by the Mayor for a term of six years: 
Henry H. Porter, reappointed by Mayor Hewitt in 
1887; Dr. Charles E. Simmons, appointed by 
Mayor Grace in 1885; and Edward C. Sheehey, 
appointed by Mayor Grant in 1889. 

It is perhaps a fair question whether such an 
immense and heterogeneous department might not 
be more efficiently conducted were the various 
branches, such as the juvenile, the insane, the hos- 
pitals and almshouse, and the correctionary insti- 
tutions, each under a single head, who would nat- 
urally be a specialist in that particular branch of 
the service. Blackwell’s Island, a narrow strip of 
land one and three-quarters miles long, in the 
middle of the river, washed by its tides and fanned 
by its breezes, is one of the most unique and appro- 
priate places conceivable for the uses to which it is 
put, combining as it does isolation, health, and 

ximity to the city. While the steamer is touch- 
ing at her first landing, we will just glance at 
Charity Hospital, with its famous training-school 
for female nurses, and its noted maternity, syphi- 
litic, and other wards. We will also take a look at 
the penitentiary, with its 1,000 prisoners, its various 
shops, and its quarry, whence has come the stone 
for all the mammoth structures on the Island. Soon 
our boat moves on against the face of the current, 
which at half-tide runs like a mighty river, chafing 
as it were under the narrowing of its scope by 
docks and sea walls. We are now opposite the 
pavilions and wards of the Almshouse, where the 
1,700 blind and crippled, aged and infirm, are cared 
for, at a total cost to the city of fourteen cents a day 
per head, and from which 363 tired bodies during 
the last year were laid away to rest, most of them 
in the Potter’s Field at Hart’s Island, fourteen miles 
east, in the Sound. Here the “ Church of the Good 
Shepherd,” a most beautiful and appropriate chapel, 
has just been erected, the gift of George P. Bliss 
to the New York City Protestant Episcopal Mis- 
sionary Society, where these poor old storm-beaten 
and sin-scarred souls may find a spiritual haven 
after the waves of poverty and sorrow have washed 
them on this narrow neck of land, here to end their 
troubled days. We have now reached the second 
landing, and close at hand is the General Store- 
house, which is the grand central supply and clear- 
ing-house for the entire Department. Every two 
weeks the head of each institution sends a general 
requisition to the storekeeper covering everything 
needed for the proper conducting of the business of 
the institution—from a paper of pins to a sewing- 
machine, from a hat or cap down to a pair of shoes 
or slippers, frum a scrub-brush to a steam boiler, 
from a bottle of ink to a barrel of disinfectant, 
from a pencil to a set of twelve-foot oars. All the 
groceries and provisions, except milk, meats, and 
extra fruits and vegetables, are ordered in the same 
way. Any of the articles needed that can be made 
are manufactured in the different shops on the 
Island from the raw materials purchased outside. 
This system furnishes work for numbers of the in- 
mates and saves the cost of manufacture, while it is 
not open to the charge of competition with free 
labor. The New York City and County Work- 
house, just east of the landing, occupies the longest 
building on the Island. It is in the shape of a 
cross, the long arm being 680 feet and the short 
one over 300 feet in length. As this institation is 
unique in the number and variety of persons re- 
ceived every year, and illustrates several aspects of 
prison reform which have been overlooked in the 
general discussion, I ask the reader's indulgence 
while I give some details concerning it. During 
1888 there were 23,626 admissions to the Work- 
house, and for fourteen years commencing with 
1875 the number of commitments reached 281,555, 
nearly equally divided between males and females. 
Who are all this host? whence come they? and 
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why are they sent here? There is one word 
that gives the answer. Drink! Intoxicating drink 
is the key that opens the door for these thou- 
sands to spend a part of each year recruiting at the 
city’s expense on this beautiful island, with no 
thought or care as to what they shall eat or drink, or 
wherewithal they shall be clothed, during the time 
they are the city’s wards. A careful investigation 
shows that in the case of 90 out of every 100 
the drink habit is the prime cause of the trouble 
that lands them on this shore. Here are husbands 
who, failing to support their families, are sent up 
on complaint of their wives. Here are wives who 
have learned to love the cup more than the peace 
and joy of home, and come at the request of their 
husbands. Sometimes both father and mother 
come because of neglect and abuse of their children. 
Here are cases of father against son, mother against 
daughter, sister against brother; and the much- 
abused mother-in-law, with a vengeance not to be 
despised, is a common cause of grief. It is indeed 
a big net that is cast into the troubled waters of 
this metropolis, and in it are gathered of every kind. 
In the official sorting of the hundreds every week 
brought into the police courts, the felonies go by way 
of the higher criminal courts to the different State 
prisons, the lesser crimes land their victims in the 
Penitentiary, and all that are left, barring the few 
held in the city prisons, come to the Workhouse. 
Let us look at them—a motley group of human 
beings. Old men with traces of sin and suffering 
on their brows, victims to intemperance, with tot- 
tering steps they pass on to the Workhouse, and 
ere long are in the Department hospitals. Women 
prematurely old, their faces marked by sin; rum 
and ruin have furrowed their brows and bent 
their backs. Here comes the tough with a black 
eye, who has served more than once in the 
Penitentiary, and knows by experience the rigid 
discipline of Sing Sing. Next is a bright lad of 
eighteen years, who preferred to loaf around the 
corners rather than work to help support his widowed 
mother and younger brothers and sisters; his 
sentence is three months, on complaint of his mother. 
A well-proportioned man, who was sent up for six 
months because of his abuse of his wife while on a 
sick-bed, was formerly a Scotch Presbyterian min- 
ister, dragged down by the habit of tippling; and a 
mild-mannered gentleman in the hospital, under 
sentence for two months, makes himself known as 
a Catholic priest from Canada. Here are artists, 
apothecaries, and artisans, unfortunate victims of 
alcohol ; bakers, blacksmiths, boiler-makers, brass- 
polishers, bankers whose credit is gone, butchers, 
bartenders, boatmen, and bootblacks; clergymen, 
constables, clerks, cooks, coopers, cigar-makers, 
coachmen, cabinet-makers, cot-riggers, and several 
other cranks; doctors, deacons, dentists, dog- 
catchers, and other poor devils in human form; 
engineers and engravers; firemen and farmers, 
who are sometimes so full of the fiery fluid that 
they are safe only in the padded cells; grocers, 
gardeners, gamblers, and growlers ; harness-makers, 
horseshoers, and handy men, some of them heathen 
at our own doors; junk dealers, jewelers, and Jews ; 
lawyers who were not allowed to plead their own 
case ; laundrymen, lathers, laborers, and lunatics, 
who soon find their own kind on Ward's Island ; 
masons, marketmen, messengers, and machinists ; 
newsboys, painters, poets, peddlers, printers, plumb- 
ers, photographers, and prize-fighters; reporters, 
shoemakers, silversmiths, and several smaller sin- 
ners; teachers, tinsmiths, and temporary fools ; 
upholsterers, watchmen, weavers, wheelwrights, and 
watchmakers, whose wicked ways worked woe. 
Eight hundred and forty-eight of them were boys 
under twenty years of age. Among the women we 
find wives, mothers, and sweethearts, young girls 
and grandmothers, washerwomen, silk weavers, 
seamstresses, school teachers, tailoresses, and 
female tramps; waitresses, housekeepers, actresses, 
authoresses, cooks, and chambermaids; dress 
and cloak makers, store-girls, shop and factory 
girls, operators, typewriters, and street-walkers : 
most of them addicted to the use of intoxi- 
eating liquors, numbers having the terrible 
opium habit; some bowed down and crushed by 
their sorrow, others bold and defiant, unwilling to 
do any work or submit to any discipline ; a few 
more sinned against than sinning; others the 
very personification of evil passions, lost to all sense 
of decency and self-respect; numbers with heart- 
rending stories of betrayal and suffering, many 
others only waiting for their release from confine- 
ment in order to plunge again into a life of shame ; 
quite a number whose manners and speech tell of 
better days and happy homes in the bygone years, 
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but whose hopes have been blasted, and who have 
learned to drown their sorrows in the cup, and the 
lower depths of sin to which it surely brings them. 

Fifty per cent. of the sentences to the Workhouse 
are for ten days or less, and this gives a very 
unstable character to the inmates, for many of 
whom a trip to the Island loses all terrors, and 
comes to be regarded as a rather pleasant diversion, 
giving them an opportunity to get thoroughly clean, 
a needed rest after a prolonged spree, and excellent 
medical attention. About 70 per cent. of the 
women and 40 per cent. of the men each year are 
those who have been previously committed to this 
institution. This fact shows that under the present 
system the Workhouse is to a large degree a home 
for these unfortunates, and in many ways a most 
pernicious home too, where the comparatively inno- 
cent will inevitably receive a contamination which 
will push them into lower depths of sin and shame. 
Five thousand eight hundred and ninety-five women 
sentenced to the Workhouse during the last six 
months of 1888 had aggregated since the beginning 
of the previous year (that is, within twenty-four 
months), 23,126 sentences—an average of 4 apiece. 
One woman has served 28 sentences in 25 months (20 
out of the number being for 10 days or less), and 
I can name six women who have monopolized 108 
sentences within 3 months. Were not these pro- 
fessional bummers short lived, their numbers would 
increase still more rapidly, and the expense to the 
city would be greater in proportion. Asitis, I am 
forced to the conclusion that not only in New York, 
but in all our large cities, and to some extent in the 
smaller cities and towns, we are not repressing, but 
in reality encouraging, criminal tendencies by our 
careless and lenient manner of treating these petty 
offenses. A thoughtless public sentiment and a 
mistaken charity is very apt to condone the offense 
of intoxication, or a drunk and disorderly person. 
How many times we hear it said, “ Oh, these poor 
victims of appetite are not criminals, they are 
weak and unfortunate, and to be pitied. You cannot 
treat them as you would burglars and thieves and 
murderers.” But acareful inquiry, covering a wide 
range of country, shows that a large percentage of 
those in the penitentiaries and State prisons of our 
land began their criminal life in our station-houses, 
jails, and houses of correction, under the charge of 
drunk, or drunk and disorderly. Warden Pilsbury, 
of the Penitentiary at Blackwell’s Island, says that 
fully one-third of the prisoners sent to his care have 
served one or more short sentences in the Work- 
house. The records of the criminal courts in this 
State and in this country show that fully eighty per 
cent. of those arrested and convicted as violators of 
the law owe their misfortune and sin to the in- 
flamed condition of their passions brought about 
through intoxicating drinks. When we shall have 
learned, by a most expensive and discouraging ex- 
perience, that the slight offenses caused by drink 
are in the nature of pet tiger-kittens that are con- 
stantly growing, we shall begin to make adequate 
provision to check this social tiger in his playful 
innocency before he gets the taste of blood and 
becomes the most ferocious and dangerous of all the 
wild beasts. If we can only deal with first offend- 
ers in the wisest way, I believe a good percentage 
of them can be saved from a further life of crime; 
but at present we are just playing with the young 
tiger, unmindful of his rapid growth, and that ere 
long he may spring at our very throats. Granted 
that the offense is a petty and contemptible one, and 
before the law insignificant, yet the offender should 
be so dealt with that he will be exceedingly care- 
ful not to repeat it, and thus become liable to the 
heavier penalty for a repetition. Sentences should 
by all means be cumulative, and once having 
deliberately been given, a pardon or a discharge 
before the expiration of sentence should be a very 
rare exception. In the Workhouse about fifteen 
per cent. of the men and eleven per cent. of the 
women are discharged before the expiration of their 
term of confinement, usually by the order of the 
same judge who committed them. This practice 
is pernicious for two reasons. First, it makes the 
committing magistrate less careful in passing 
sentence than he would otherwise be ; and, second, it 
gives the hope to nearly every prisoner that in some 
way he will be able to secure his discharge before 
he has served his full time. I have known of 
hundreds of cases where young men have been com- 
mitted for a period of several months and have been 
discharged in a few days, only to be again arrested 
within a few weeks, showing that they had not 
thoroughly learned the lesson which the first sen- 
tence should have taught them. One illustration 
will serve to show the absurdity of the system: 
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L. D., 39 years old, after repeated commitments 
for disorderly conduct, was sentenced, May 7, 1887, 
to twelve months at the Workhouse. In some 
manner she secured her discharge after serving only 
three months and six days of the time, gaining her 
liberty August 13, only to get drunk almost in- 
stantly, and August 14 she was sent up for ten 
days; she next got three months, then fifteen days, 
afterwards three ten-days sentences in succession, 
and finished up the balance of the original twelve- 
months sentence with another for three months. 
She thus received and served seven commitments 
during the balance of the time of the original sen- 
tence, so that she actually had her liberty only fifty 
days out of the entire year; but the city had to 
bear the expense of seven additional arrests, trials, 
and transportations to the Island on her account. 
Among the males entitled to vote, the practice of 
discharging in considerable numbers just . before 
election time is carried on in New York City year 
after year, as the subjoined table shows. The 
remedy is to disfranchise for one year all persons 
committed for disorderly conduct or vagrancy. As 
the practice now is, scores and hundreds of these 
miserable “ bums,” these men who are so incapable 
of taking care of themselves that they have to be 
locked up, are actually discharged, their term of 
confinement cut short, that they may go out and 
cast their vote, in the interests of what? Sobriety ? 
good government? an honest ballot? No! in the 
interests of the saloon and ward politicians. 


MALE DISCHARGES BY ORDER OF COMMITTING MAGIB- 
TRATES, AT THE WORKHOUSE, BLACKWELL’S ISLAND, 
DURING BEVEN YEARS, 1882 TO 1888 INCLUSIVE, SHOW- 
ING THE PROPORTION IN THE MONTH OF OCTOBER IN 
EACH YEAR.' 


ELEVEN OcTO- 
MONTHS.| AGE. BER. 
1,811 165 206 
2,096 190 301 | Excess of 63.074. 
2,114 192 290 
RRR: 2,115 192 268 
2,159 196 257 
188S8........-..+ 2,077 173 423 | Excess of 144.5%. 
1,272 1,967 
Being an average 
182 231 in October. 


By following along this line of investigation we 
see how easy it would be to turn loose four or five 
hundred voters in the interests of one party, and in 
a close election turn the scale of a pivotal State, 
and have the popular will of millions of freemen 
thwarted by the ill-advised and wicked use of the 
votes of men (so called) who are a prey upon the 
community, and who have been proved unfit to 
govern themselves, to say nothing of electing gov- 
ernors for the city, State, and Nation. 

Let me, in closing, group the most vital thoughts 
suggested by the facts herein mentioned. 

First. Light offenses and first offenders demand a 
very careful treatment in ourcourts of justice, and 
subsequently in our jails and houses of correction. 

Second. That sentences should, by all means, be 
made cumulative. 

Third. The younger and more hopeful trans- 
gressors should be placed in separate reformatories, 
where the very best conditions will not only encour- 
age, but compel, a habit of right doing that is likely 
to become permanent. 

Fourth. The pardoning power should be taken 
from the committing magistrate, and placed where 
it would be exercised only in very exceptionul cases. 

Fifth. Our correctionary and penal institutions 
should be wholly removed from polities and political 
influences. 

Next week I shall have something to say in re- 
gard to the reformatory idea as applied to misde- 
meanants. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 
“THE BLISS OF SOLITUDE.” 
Ww I looked out of the study window this 


morning, and saw the wide stretch of country 
to the distant hills covered with drifting snow, 
which a fierce and willful wind carried hither and 
thither in whirling clouds like vagrant wraiths, I 
knew what Emerson meant when he wrote that fine 
line about the “tumultuous privacy of storm.” 
Wind and snow bar all the gates to-day with invis- 
ible bolts ; the village is as remote and detached as 
if it were on another continent. Across all the 
avenues of communication is written “ no thorough- 
fare ;” the road through the woods will remain for 
hours without a disturbing wheel, and with no trav- 
eler save the shy wild dwellers of the place, glad 


1 This table, excepting the figures for 1888, forms a part of 
report of the Blackwell’s Island. for 
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of this sudden barricade against human intrusion. 
On the hearth, as if answering the shouts of the 
riotous wind down the chimney, the fire burns with 
unwonted cheeriness. 

On such a morning, when nature takes matters 
in her own hands and locks the doors of — and 
egress without so much as saying “by your 
leave,” one settles down to a day of meditation and 
reading with peculiar and unqualified satisfaction. 
No hand will let the knocker fall, with resounding 
clangor, at the very moment when you have com- 
pletely lost yourself in some beautiful country of 
the soul—some distant island where Prospero still 
holds his unburied rod and reads in his unsunken 
books; some valley of Avalon, where the apple 
blossoms still rain the sweetness of perennial sum- 
mer on the mailed hand of chivalry. Best of all, 
no disquieting voice of duty will call persistently 
from some remote quarter; you have been bolted 
and barred against the intrusion even of your con- 
science. So lodged, one may give himself up to 
the solitude of the day without any other feeling 
than that of repose and delight. Happy is he to 
whom life offers the gift of solitude; that gift 
which makes so many other gifts available! Happy 
is he to whom with books and the love of medita- 
tion there is also given the repose, the quiet, the 
isolation which are the very breath of the life of 
thought! We are swift to praise heroism and self- 
denial when these take on striking forms and appeal 
to the eye or the imagination; but how infrequent 
is our recognition of that noble resignation which 
takes the form of quiet acceptance of limitations 
which separate one from the work of his heart and 
divide him from the joy of his life! 

Happy are they, however, to whom solitude 
brings its deep and satisfying joy—the joy of fel- 
lowship with great souls, of companionship with 
nature in that sublime communion which Aubrey 
De Vere describes as “one long mystic colloquy 
between the twin-born powers, whispering together 
of immortality ;” of quiet brooding over one’s 
thought ; of the rapture of the imagination detach- 
ing itself from the world of habit and work, and 
breathing the ampler ether of the great Idealisms. 
Nothing redeems a life from the barrenness of con- 
tinued activity so completely as a stream of deep, 
silent meditation running under all one’s work, and 
rising into light when the day of solitude comes 
round. It has been said of Shakespeare that his 
face bears the marks of habitual meditation; there 
is visible in it the calmness and fullness of a mind 
forever brooding over the deep things of life; 
steadied by contemplation of the unfathomable gulfs 
beneath, uplifted by vision of the shining heights 
above, calmed and held in poise by familiarity with 
the unmeasured forces which play about us. 

There is no shirking of common duties, no self- 
indulgence, in this separation from our fellows. 
The Irishman who defined solitude as “ being alone 
with one’s sweetheart” was not so far out of the 
way as he seems at the first blush. For the soli- 
tude that is a necessity to thoughtful natures is not 
isolation ; it is separation from the stress and_tur- 
moil of the world. Wordsworth’s life at Grasmere 
was a life of solitude, but not a solitary life; on the 
contrary, it was enriched and ministered to by the 
most intimate and devoted companionship. That 
companionship did not introduce new and contra- 
dictory influences in the poet’s life ; it brought no 
pressure of other and diverse aims and ideals to bear 
on his work. It confirmed and inspired him by 
constant and pervading sympathy. His days were 
spent in solitude, without solitariness or isolation ; 
the atmosphere of his fireside was not different from 
that which reigned among the hills in those long hours 
when the poet paced to and fro along his garden 
paths, chanting his own lines in low monotone. 

There is nothing more delightful about the stud 
fire than the sense of congenial solitude which it 
conveys—the solitude of quiet, reposeful hours, 
“far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife.” 
The world must be with us, but not too much 
with us, if we would gain that calm, complete 
mastery of ourselves which marks full intellectual 
stature. No large-minded man reviles the world ; 
he knows its uses and value too well for that; it is 
the cramped, narrow, or morbid natures who seek 
complete isolation, and in the little circle of their 
own individualism find that satisfaction which 
comes to men of larger mold only from free and 
inspiring contact with the whole order of things of 
which they are part. It is not rejection of society, 


but wise and right use of it, which characterizes the 
man who lives most richly in the things of the 
mind. Qne finds in solitude only that which he 
takes into it; it gives nothing save the conditions 
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most favorable to growth. The quiet hours before 
one’s fire, with one’s books anneal ; the long ramble 
along the woodland road—these make one free to 
brood over the thoughts that come unbidden, to fol- 
low them step by step to their unseen goals, and to 
drink in the subtle and invisible influences of the 
hour when one gives one’s self up to it. There is 
nothing in all the rich and deep experience of life 
so full of quiet joy, so freighted with the revelations 
of the things we seek with completest sincerity, as 
these pauses of solitude in the ceaseless stir and 
movement of the world. H. W. M. 


COTYLEDONS OF NATIONALISM. 


By tHe AvuTHor or “ SHOEMAKER.” 


HOSE who are watching with faith and hope 
the growth of the new organism which has 
recently forced itself upon the notice of society are 
quite as often blamed for what Nationalism is not 
as for what it is. Now, by the conditions, this is 
altogether illogical. It is said, on the one hand, 
that there is no plan, or only a vague one, for “ in- 
troducing”’ Nationalism; on the other, that the 
plans are too definite. : 

But Nationalism is not a plan, it has nothing to 
do with plans; it is a living organism, which will 
and must develop according to the laws of its own 
being. Of course it can dwarfed, stunted, or 
artificialized, like the box-trees which in former 
times were trimmed into the shape of peacocks ; and 
there are movements in certain parts of the line 
which look very like an attempt to force it into a pre- 
mature and unhealthy growth. But all that the 
best and most thoughtful minds among us claim to 
do is to predict the general scope manner of 
growth of the tree of liberty, just as a botanist 
can safely risk his reputation, from the shape and 
number of cotyledons, upon the endogenous or ex- 
ogenous nature of the plant ; though he might very 
properly await a fuller development before carrying 
his further. 

I have called Nationalism a new organism, and 
yet, in a rudimentary form, it has been present in 
the world, one might say, since there was a world 
to contain it, certainly ever since “Israel came out 
of Egypt, and the house of Jacob from among a 
strange people.” At present we speak of it as 
quite distinct from Christian Socialism, and so it is, 
but in this way: all Christian Socialists are virtually 
Nationalists; all Nationalists are not Christians. 

The fundamental principle of Nationalism, as 
formulated in the constitution of the Boston Club, 
is “ The Nationalization of Industry and the Pro- 
motion of the Brotherhood of Humanity.” 

Now, what do we mean by the Nationalization 
of Industry? The tendency of the age is toward 
production on a large scale, thereby reducing the 
cost to the producer. Nationalism proposes, by 
placing all the means of production in the hands of 
the nation, to minimize the cost to the consumer as 
well. For example, the post-offices all over the 
world, and the railroads in many places, are man- 
aged by and for the people; certainly to much 
better purpose than if they remained in the hands 
of corporations. 

But if the nation become the sole producer, it 
will also be the sole employer ; and every child born 
within its physical boundaries will be by birth an 
employee of the nation, entitled, first, to an educa- 
tion ; second, to work and wages ; third, to a pension 
when past work. We have the rudiments of this 
system in our Military Academy at West Point 
and our Naval Academy at Annapolis; would that 
I could also instance our boasted public school 
system, where, however, a teacher who has ex- 
pended his or her best years, vital force, and 
nervous energy, does not even receive the benefits 
accorded to a stray dog in the dog days—merciful 
drowning. 

The nation as universal employer would most 
probably and properly involve thorough military 
organization of the employees, with all the acces- 
sories, we may safely imagine, of distinctive uni- 
forms, flags, parades, etc., so dear to the heart of a 
true American. The manner of choosing the 
officers of this industrial army we cannot yet fore- 
see with certainty. Laurence Gronlund imagines 
that in a shoe factory, for instance, the workmen in 
each department will elect a foreman, all the fore- 
men a superintendent, all the superintendents in a 
city or district a district superintendent, and so on 
until we come to the general manager of the leather 
trade, which would include tanning, harness, bag, 
and trunk making—in short, every possible stage in 
the working up of the skins of animals. . 
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Edward Bellamy, on the contrary, represents 
these officers as + al the veterans of the 


Grand Army, who have passed the age of service 
and been honorably mustered out. This is un- 
questionably a higher ideal, but one which it will 
be impossible to realize until we shall have gradu- 
ated our first set of industrial alumni; and though 
experience and experiment will bring us at last to 
this method of election, we shall scarcely attain it 
much before the year 2000. 

Another point upon which these authorities differ 
-is the wages question. 

Mr. Gronlund advocates a graduated scale; Mr. 
Bellamy, equal pay to every one, except to children, 
who, up to the age of pps or receive part of their 
support in the form of schooling. This difference 
is exactly analogous to the other; Mr. Bellamy’s 
plan is the more ideally righteous, but we shall 
almost—nay, quite—certainly begin with a gradu- 
ated scale, and work up to the other. 

But perhaps the best summary we can give of 
the principles of Nationalism is this, that while at 
present people are too busy over the best invest- 
ments for their capital to be able to enjoy their 
income, the nation will then be the universal 
trustee, and, while it manages the investment of all 
capital, will leave each individual to the undisturbed 
enjoyment of a separate income, in any way suited 
to his or her iar taste. That each shall also 
work to the of his or her ability will be, of 
course, a sine gua non; but of all people on earth 
we Americans fear work least; in fact, as a nation 
we work entirely too hard, and one of the best 
effects of Nationalism will be that it will enforce 
not only “books and work,” but also “healthful 

” 

PTs will be one effect ; another will be the im- 
mediate and mptory settlement of the liquor 
question. It is by no means unusual now for an 
employer to discharge a workman on account of 
drunkenness; but when the nation becomes the 
employer—an employer who will be forced to con- 
tinue the wages of all worthless employees—it will 
prove to be to its immediate interest to discharge 
the liquor dealers, and turn over all intoxicants, as 
well as narcotics, to the department of materia 
medica. 

Next, Nationalism will effectually dispose of the 
race problem by rendering the “ negro reservation ” 
project both poesible and practicable, neither of 
which, in the present writer's opinion, is it to-day ; 
but upon this point I must refer to an article in 
the “ Nationalist” for February, 1890, where “ The 
Negro’s Part” in Nationalism is rather more 
fully worked out than is possible within the limits 
of the present brief article. 

Another, and the best result of all, will be the 
elimination of poverty, and with it ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of the crime and suffering which now 
deform and disfigure human nature. One can 
scarcely mention a vice or crime which, if it does 
not owe its beginning and origin to poverty, is not 
at least indebted to it for aid, comfort, and foster- 
ing care. It is, of course, true that “sweet are the 
uses of adversity.” I, at least, shall not attempt 
to deny it, or the country’s done for. Let us by 
all means have a little adversity; enough to use, 
not to abuse, as is the case at the present day. 

“Whom the Lord loveth he chaste and 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.” Cannot 
we, then, leave the admixture of adversity to Him ? 
There are sorrows enough and will be even when 
those arising from poverty shall have been removed : 
sickness, death, separation, coldness of friends, 
ingratitude in those we love, sin itself—these things 
will be only lessened, not removed, for many a 
century. Earth will not be heaven, the rod will 
remain in the Father’s hand till many a generation 
shall have come and gone; we can trust Him, I 
think, when he sees the need to lay on and spare not. 

The Brotherhood of Humanity—* Looking not 
each of you on his own things, but each of you also 
on the things of others.” That this should be the 
corner-stone of a nation; that self-interest should 
be purified by becoming inseparable from the 
interests of our fellows—this surely is a great and 
grand step in the development of humanity. 

And this is Nationalism, the secular arm of the 
kingdom of Christ, the human scaffolding for the 
edifying of the New Jerusalem. The year 2000 
may be able to sing, with a fuller knowledge than 
can we, of the vine brought out of Egypt, how He 
cast out the heathen and planted it, how he made 
great room before it, and caused it to take deep 
root, so that it filled the land until the hills were 
covered with the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof 
were like the goodly cedar trees. In those days 
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many a leaf and flower will bring healing to the 
nations, of whose form and color we of the present 
cannot even dream; yet we can hope, trust, and 
take courage, even now, though we see but the 
cotyledons. 


THE WESTMINSTER ABBEY OF A 
BOOK CATALOGUE. 


By Tuomas WeENtwortH HIGGINSON. 


SG American visitor enters Westminster Abbey 
prepared to be hushed in awe before the multi- 
tude of names. ‘To his amazement he finds 
himself vexed and bored with the vast multiplicity 
of small ones. He must approach the Poets’ Cor- 
ner itself through avenues of Browns, Joneses, 
and Robinsons. It seems that even Westminster 
Abbey affords no test of greatness, nor do any of 
the efforts to ascertain it by any other test succeed 
much better. The balloting in various newspapers 
for “the best hundred authors” or “the forty 
immortals” has always turned out to be limited b 
the constituency of the particular publication which 
attempted the experiment; or sometimes even by 
the action of jocose cliques, combining to force up 
the vote of pet candidates. As regards our authors, 
the great “Library of American Literature” of 
Stedman and Hutchinson aims to furnish a sort of 
Westminster Abbey or Valhalla, where the relative 
value of different writers may be roughly gauged 
by the number of pages assigned to each candidate 
for fame. But this again is determined by the 
taste of the compilers, and their judgment, however 
catholic, is not infallible. Still another test, and 
one coming nearer to a general popular consensus, 
may be sought in the excellent catalogues which are 
now prepared for our public libraries—catalogues 
in which the list of each author’s works is supple- 
mented by appending the titles of all books or parts 
of books written about him; not usually includ- 
ing, however, magazine or newspaper articles. By 
simply counting the entries of this subsidiary lit- 
erature which has already grown up around each 
eminent man, we can obtain a certain rough estimate 
of the extent and variety of interest inspired by 
him in the public mind. 

Let us 4 omg for instance, one of the best and most 
recent of these catalogues—the large quarto volume 
which enumerates the English books in the Cleve- 
land (Ohio) public library. This selection is made 
partly because of the thoroughness and excellence 
of the work itself, and partly because, as Emerson 
once said, “ Europe stretches to the Alleghanies,” 
and, by going west of them, we at least rid ourselves 
of any possible prejudices of the Atlantic border. I 
have carefully counted the list of entries in this 
catalogue under the names of many prominent 
Americans not now living; and the results have 
been such as to surprise not merely the compiler, 
but all with whom he has compared notes. No 
person to whom he has put the question has yet 
succeeded in hitting, at a guess, the first four names 
upon the list presently to be given ; the list, that is, 
of those under whose names the entry of biograph- 
ical and critical literature is largest. The actual 
table, arranged in order of pre-eminence, is as fol- 
lows, the number following each name representing 
the number of books, or parts of books, referring to 
the person named, and enumerated in the Cleve- 
land catalogue. The actual works of the author 
himself are not included. The list is as follows : 


48 
Emerson, Lincoln (each). ....... 41 
34 
. 
Beecher, Poe, M. F. Ossoli....... 16 
John Adams, 14 
Cooper, Greeley, Sheridan 12 
John Brown, Channing, Farragut. .............. 10 
Garrison, Hamilton, Prescott, Seward, Taylor. i) 
7 
Edwards, Motley... 


This list certainly offers to the reader some sur- 
prises in its details, but it must impress every one, 
after serious study, as giving a demonstration of 
real intelligence and catholicity of taste in the 
nation whose literature it represents. When, for 
instance, we consider the vast number of log cabins 
or small farmhouses where the name of Lincoln 
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is @ household word, while that of Emerson is as 
unknown as that of Aschylus or Catullus, one can-* 
not help wondering that there should have been as 
many books written—so far as this catalogue indi- 
cates—about the recluse scholar as about the mar- 
tyr-President. The prominence of Washington and 
Franklin was to be expected, but that Longfellow 
should come so near Webster, and that both he and 
Hawthorne should distinctly precede Jefferson and 
Grant, affords surely some sensations of surprise. 
Again, there is something curious in the fact that 
Poe should stand “ bracketed,” as they say of exam- 
ination papers, with the Margaret Fuller whom he 
detested ; that the classic Everett should fall so far 
below the radical Parker; and that Dr. Channing 
and John Brown, the antipodes of each other as 
to temperament, should rank together on the re- 
turns. But all must agree that these figures reflect, 
to a greater degree than one would have expected, 
the actual prominence of these various personages 
in the public mind; and could the table include a 
number of printed catalogues instead of one, it 
really would afford as fair an approximation as we 


are likely to obtain to a National gallery of emi- 
nent persons. 

It is easily to be seen that no similar gallery of 
living persons would have much valua It is not, 


ordinarily, until after a man’s death that serious 
criticism or biography begins. Comparing a few 
living names, we find that there are already, in the 
Cleveland catalogue, subsidiary references to living 
persons, as follows: 


Holmes, Whittier, General Sherman......... ia 
6 
5 
Blaine, Howells, James 
1 


These figures, so far as they go, exhibit the same 
combination of public and literary service with 
those previously given. Like those, they effectually 
dispose of the foolish tradition that republican 
government tends to a dull mediocrity. Here we 
see a people honoring by silent suffrages their 
National leaders, and recording the votes in the 
catalogue of every town library. There is no nar- 
row rivalry between literature and statesmanship, 
or between either of these and military qualities, but 
all leaders are recognized for what they have given. 
The result is a tribute to that natural inequality of 
men which is as fully recognized, in a true repub- 
lic, as their natural equality ; that is, they are equal 
in the sense of being equally men, but not equal in 
their gifts as men. It is curious to see how the 
social falsities of English society tell on educated 
Englishmen, so surely as they grow old enough to 
shed the generous impulses of youth. It was in 
vain that Tennyson wrote “Clara Vere de Vere,” 
and Froude “The Nemesis of Faith,” and Ruskin 
“ Modern Painters,” and Swinburne the “ Song in 
Time of Order:” let them once reach middle 
life and they are all stanch Tories and “ accept 
dukes ;”’ and now Huxley follows in their train. 
But here in America we nd no difficulty in select- 
ing our natural leaders, sooner or later, and owning 
them ; they do not have to fight for recognition, in 
most cases; it comes by a process like the law of 
gravitation. 

In our colonial town records the object of the 
meeting was often stated as being “to know the 
Town’s Mind” on certain questions; the Town’s 
Mind being always written with capitals and “ men- 
tioned with reverence, as if it were a distinguished 
person, hard to move.” The result of this uncon- 
scious selection is to give us the Nation’s Mind in 
regard to our foremost men. As time goes on, the 
decision varies ; some reputations hold out better, 
some less well; the relative position of Dr. Chan- 
ning, for instance, has changed a deal within 
fifty years, and so has that of Henry Clay; but in 
the end the seale settles itself and remains tolerably 
permanent. And there is this advantage in a hier- 
archy of intellect and public service, thus estab- 
lished, that it does not awaken the antagonism 
which follows an hereditary aristocracy; and that if 
the sons of these eminent persons do not distinguish 
themselves, they are simply ignored and passed by, 
whereas under a hereditary aristocracy their high 

sition may be a curse to the community. This 
Westminster Abbey of the newspapers excites no 
such feelings as Heine confesses himself to have 
experienced among the graves of the crowned 
heads at Westminster Abbey in London. He tells 
us that he did not grudge the eighteenpence he had 
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paid to see them ; but told the verger that he was 
Gelighted with his exhibition, and would willingly 
have paid as much more to see the collection com- 
plete. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


THE ANCIENT GODS. 


By ArtHur WENTWORTH EATON. 
‘THE ancient gods are dead. 


Jove rules no longer o’er the Olympian plain, 
The ocean waits for Neptune’s car in vain, 
Apollo tunes no more his golden lyre, 

Vesuvius trembles not with Vulcan’s fire, 
Mars leads not now the armies of the world, 
Young Cupid’s darts at Pluto are not hurled, 
And Venus’ charms are fled. 


The ancient gods are dead. ; 

Valhalla’s noble halls are empty now, 

Where Thor, the mighty thunderer, from his brow 
Shot lightnings forth upon the trembling earth, 
And Odin held his wassail, and loud mirth 

Echoed from roof to roof, as went the feast, 

Until the day dawned and the waiting east 

Made radiant Baldur’s head. 


The ancient gods are dead. 

On Sinai’s rugged heights the clouds appear— 

The prophet goes no longer there to hear 

The eternal word, nor full of gladness sees 

Heaven’s judgments break on all his enemies. 

The flower-sprinkled sod, by God’s command, 

Reeks not with useless blood, nor through the land 
- His vengeful armies spread. 


The ancient gods are dead. 

No Roman despot sits on heaven’s throne, 
Dispensing favors by his will alone, 

Sends some to heaven and some to lowest hell, 
In unprogressive bliss or woe to dwell, 
Demands no horrid sacrifice of blood, 

Nor nails his victims to the cruel wood 

In others’ guilty stead. 


The ancient gods are dead. 

Law rules majestic in the courts above, 

And has no moods, but, hand in hand with love, 
Sweeps through the universe, and smiling sees 
The spheres obedient to her vast decrees, 
Proclaims all men the sons, not slaves, of God, 
And breathes the message of his Fatherhood ; 
The true God is not dead ! 


WHERE THEY FOUND THE PHARAOKHS. 


By W. 


W®* have just been down one of the most famous 
holes in the world, and as the trip is not 
ordinarily undertaken by the Nile traveler, it may 
be worth recording. Since the days of Herodotus 
this same Nile traveler has been sending letters to 
the home papers. Hecan’thelp it. Writing about 
the Nile is a necessary consequence of life on this 
wonderful river. Be grateful that the present 
writer proposes—(1) To refrain from describing 
the monuments; (2) to omit impressions of Karnak 
by moonlight; (3) to pass over all mention of his 
many discoveries. 

We are “ Cook’s tourists ”—a race of beings who 
go whither they are sent, and see only such things 
as are down on a printed schedule. Nevertheless, 
as the schedule is a very full one, and as a more 
ideal way of seeing interesting sights could scarcely 
be thought of, we allow no one to look down on 
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shaft in the hills, lowered into the chamber, and 
the great “find” of mummies was made. Here 
were huddled together the bodies of the mightiest 
kings and queens who had ruled over Egypt, among 
them Rameses the Great and Seti I., both oppressors 
of the Hebrews, whose portraits,-made from the 
mummies, are now familiar to every Bible scholar. 
We had seen the originals only a few days before 
lying in state in the royal hall of the Museum at 
Ghizeh (formerly Boulak), with such of the orna- 
ments as were found with them in cases near by. 
That these ornaments are so few is not to be won- 
dered at, since this sepulcher had supplied a large 
family of merchants with “ anteekahs” for several 
ears. 

f On our way up the river we had seen the luxu- 
rious tombs which had been first prepared for these 
royalties, but the longing to visit the mountain cave 
to which, for some unknown reason and in some un- 
known age, their mummies had been secretly hurried, 
was strong within us. A guide at Luxor offered to 
take a chosen few to the spot, but to go down the 
shaft was impossible. ‘ Will you bring a rope ?” 
“Oh yes, me bring arope. But you can’t go down.” 
“All right; only bring the rope.” 

So we crossed the river, from the landing at 
Luxor over to the site of Western Thebes. It was 
a lovely day—every day in Upper Egypt is lovely. 
The sun shone hot on the shore, but a light wind 
played with our “puggarees,” and blew a few 
grains of sand, now and then, against our black 
glasses. Far in the distance the two Colossi sat 
in the midst of the long stretch of bright-green 
grass beyond the yellow sand; and the ruins of the 
Temple of Rameses the Great loomed up in the 
direction toward which our donkeys were being 
hurried. We stopped a moment at the Temple for 
another look at the great statue of the kingly builder 
which lies broken beside the ruined columns. One 
cannot help comparing the self-satisfied smile on 
the faces of many of these stone images of Rameses 
with the ghastly look of the half-open mouth of the 
mummy at Ghizeb. 

The guide, in his white turban and long dark-blue 
gown, was riding behind. Turning about, I noticed 
for the first time that he had no rope. 

“Here, you humbug! where is that rope?” 

“Oh, my master, there is no use. Noone can go 
down.” 

“But we came to go down, and you said you 
would bring a rope. Come now, no rope, no back- 
sheesh.” 

After a few more remonstrances he rode toward 
a mud village with one brick house rising in the 
center (his own abode), and presently appeared 
with a rope swung over hisarm. The Arab.nature 
is peculiar. 
_ I happened to ask him, just as we were passing a 
group of natives, evidently a of the Temple, 
if any of the Abd-er-Rasoul brothers lived here- 
abouts now, and he pointed out one of them among 
the men near. He was called up and duly presented, 
and we took him along with us, his great possessions 
derived from the sale of Pharaoh’s treasures not 
having put him above the earning of a trifle of 
backsheesh. Before we reached the hills there 
were at least twenty-five Arabs in our train—guards, 
sellers of “ anteekahs ” (made in Luxor), and donkey 
boys in more than an ordinary state of excitement. 
There were ropes to be seen, and the odor of 
backsheesh was in the air. 

We stopped again; this time at the tomb of the 
priest Petamunaph, largest of all the Theban 
tombs, and one not generally visited on account of 
the bats which infest it. The sepulcher occupies 
about 23,000 square feet, the books say, and I say 
that each square foot has its own particular bat. 


us—not even the dahabeah people, who often spend —They put out our candles and tripped merrily over 


more time on the Nile and see much less than they 
desire. 

Sometimes we are given a half-holiday, and such 
an event occurring on the homeward trip, with the 
steamer at Luxor, a few of us seized the chance of 
doing what the guides said we could not do, and 
seeing what they said we could not see; and we 
have been inside the sepulcher at Deir-el-Bahari, 
where the royal mummies were discovered in 1881. 

The story of the finding of the Pharaohs is a 
familiar one—how the authorities of the Egyptian 
Museum, knowing that rare antiquities, bearing the 
names of famous kings, were being freely offered 
to tourists in the neighborhood of Thebes and 
Luxor, finally traced the full knowledge of their 
hiding-place to four brothers, Abd-er-Rasoul by 
name, one of whom being induced, by the offer of 
a large amount of backsheesh, to reveal the spot, 
Brugsch Bey came to Luxor, was conducted to the 


our ears, and otherwise disturbed our contempla- 
tions of the sculpture on the blackened walls. Pet- 
amunaph is no longer in his tomb, and I would not 
have stayed had I been Petamunaph. 

We drew nearer the hills, and finally entered a 
dreary cul de sac, with a yellow limestone barrier 
rising on three sides. In one corner a footpath led 
up the hill, and there, not a hundred feet above the 
plain, a rock was pointed out, behind which they 
said was the entrance to the famous shaft. 

When I took my first look down that hole, with 
its sides lined with cracked and jutting shale, I 
wished I had not been so firm about the rope. 
With that comfortably left behind we could 
have abused the guide, peered into the gray depths, 
and gone back to the ship. But with the rope here, 
and with twenty-five natives looking on, it was 
clearly our duty to go down the hole. Meantime 
another rope came, the first not being long enough, 
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and the men were splicing them together in a very 
business-like way. Our Abd-er-Rasoul friend pro- 
ceeded to tie one end around his body, and, slowly 
backing off the side of the pit, disappeared into the 
depths below, while half a dozen Arabs paid out 
the cable. Presently there came a crash of stone ; 
but the rope held firm, and a cheerful Arab shout 
was wafted up into the daylight. This proved that 
the stones had started from below Abd-er-Rasoul 
and not from above him—a matter which may seem 
trifling to the reader, but is of more than passing 
interest to the fellow in the pit. He reached the: 
bottom ; the rope came back, and one after another 
the four men in our party descended. 

I took off my coat and hat, and, as the Arabs 
insisted, my shoes also. The rope was around my 
waist, and I was backing off into space. Where 
do you put your foot? Whatis the use of going 
down this hole, anyway? I am no Brugsch Bey, 
and there’s nothing to see when I get to the bottom. 
Then I felt around for a foot-hole (for the shaft is 
inclosed by the hills on all but one side, and so 
there is no chance to see beforehand where you are 
to go; and the top of the hole is its smallest part). 
No foot-hole being apparent, I came up to get fuller 
particulars, and was met with the jeers and the 
shouts of the animated crowd of spectators. 

Then it was that the guide, readjusting the rope 
about my waist, grinned and remarked, “ Why for 
you = me ‘humbug’ when I didn’t bring the 

I backed off at once, swung out clear, gave up 
the foot-hole theory, and, with my hands on the 
rope and my feet kicking against the sides, was 
lowered into the depths. There was no longer a 
log across the top of the pit as when Brugsch Bey 
went down, so the rope rubbed against the sharp 
edge of the cliff—and it was a well-worn rope. 

This and one or two other little matters occupied 
my attention going down. It couldn’t be so very 
far—for, after all, the earth was only eight thousand 
miles through, and of course this hole could not 
reach nearly— Ah! there is a welcome sharp 
stone against my foot. This must be the bottom. 
I looked up, and, seen in that way, the hole was 
about forty feet deep. 

We lit our candles, and crawled through a half- 
choked passage running down for about twenty feet 
at an angle of forty-five degrees. Then, turning to 
the right, we walked through a horizontal tunnel 
fifty feet in length, climbed down some rough stairs 
where the passage was considerably larger, and 

icked our way along another and longer tunnel 
into the sepulchral chamber—a room about 15x25, 
and perhaps seven feet high. The floor of the 
es was covered with loose stones which had 
fallen from the roof, and here in the chamber there 
were great bowlders everywhere, and the ceiling 
had lost at least two feet of stone. The loose con- 
dition of many more pieces above warned us to 
keep our hands off, and suggested quiet. 

Abd-er-Rasoul, who had so many times entered 
this chamber on a very different errand, pointed 
out the positions where the mummies had been 
found. Here had lain the great gilt coffin of 
Queen Nofretari ; yonder was the spot where Rame- 
ses II. had been packed in with his less famous 
kindred; here old King Pinatem had slumbered, 
forgotten, for centuries. Not only had this chamber 
been full of mummies, but the tunnels and stairs 
had been blocked with them. What a sensation 
must have been Brugsch Bey’s as he first crawled 
through that passage, and the light of his flickering 
candle fell on the gilded cases and revealed car- 
touche after cartouche of the most famous kings in 
Egyptian history! No wonder that, as he told us 
in Cairo, he was almost overcome, and was obliged 
to seek the outer air, where his friend handed him 
a bottle of whisky, the entire contents of which he 
drained without knowing it or feeling any after 
effects. 

The number of pieces of mummy cloth, dried 
fruits, ete., that strewed the floor showed that this 
was not a spot familiar to the tourist. We founda 
lotus bud, which fell to pieces as we took it up. 
And finally, making up a bundle of our treasures, 
we crawled back through the passages, blew out 
our candles, and were safely drawn out of the shaft, 
to be welcomed with approving shouts and pats on 
the back by the Arabs, who saw their backsheesh 
safely delivered into their hands. 

The sun had set behind the Theban hills as we 
went down the sandy footpath and found our 
donkeys waiting ; and, after bidding Abd-er-Rasoul 
and his co-laborers a grateful adieu, we galloped 
over the darkened plain, and once more were num- 
bered with the “Cook’s tourists.” 
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MARCH 13, 1890. 


DOES DEATH END PROBATION ? 


I.—NO, 
By tHe Rev. Ovip MINER. 


history leaves no doubt that the 
early Christian Church, for many centuries, 
believed and taught that the whole lost family of man 
would hear and know the Gospel of Christ; that 
such nations and peoples as were helplessly ignorant 
of the true God and of their Saviour, while they 
were on earth, would hear of their Saviour and of 
his offered love before they were summoned to 
final judgment. 

We are distinctly told that the ante-Nicene 
fathers, whose honored names and work belong to 
the last half of the second century, believed and 
taught the doctrine of future probation. And the 
most of these eminent bishops and learned Chris- 
tian teachers lived so near the days of the Apostles 
(especially near the lifetime of St. John) that 
two things may be safely said ; namely, that they 
could not have been ignorant of the Apostles’ doc- 
trine and teaching, nor at all disposed to alter, cor- 
rupt, or misrepresent the whole Gospel as given 
them by inspired men personally instructed by the 
Lord. The conclusion from these statements is 


lain. 

' Coming down through the centuries, we find that 
Martin Luther was among the great Christian re- 
formers who taught the gospel of future proba- 
tion. And, further, that in the year 1542 this 
same truth of the Gospel preached to those who 
were detained in Hades, the spirit world, was the 
Third Article in the organic faith of the English 
Episcopal Church. 

By the dawn of the fifteenth century, Papal 
superstitions and corruptions, on the one hand— 
with the spreading influence of stern, narrow, con- 
tracted theol of Calvinistic reformers, on the 
other hand—obscured, misrepresented, and at 
length banished much of the true Gospel from the 
greater part of Christendom. Promised light and 
hope given the vast majorities of our lost race were 
misunderstood, rejected, forgotten, and have been 
practically unknown for three hundred years. 

It is impossible, in the space allotted us, to present, 
in outline even, the early history of the Christian 
Church as connected with the subjectinhand. We 
must leave this topic and proceed directly to the 
main Scriptural argument, “Is the Gospel to be 
offered to all?” 


I.—THE DESTINY OF CHILDREN DYING YOUNG, 


Nearly the whole of Protestant Christendom 
believe and teach now that all young children are 
and will be saved. Our Lord expressly declares 
they are heirs of the kingdom of God ; that guardian 
angels are provided them; and that it is not the 
heavenly Father’s will that one of the little ones 
should perish (Matt. xviii, 1, 14; Mark x., 13, 
16). 

We are to understand, therefore, that children 
passing early away, enter the spirit world with 
angel guardians (Heb. i., 14), mentally and mor- 
ally undeveloped, without spiritual knowledge or 
hopes. They are not yet transgressors, but have 
our natural tendencies to evil, the depraved human- 
ity of us all; and they enter a world of temptations, 
where even angels have sinned. Hence they need 
there, as truly as children need here, to be shielded 
and taught in their weakness, corrected when 
erring, and trained in holy living. This is their 
preparative season ; these are their Gospel privi- 
] 
eT he theology, therefore, which affirms that there 
can be no such probation beyond this life is ground- 
less ; for millions of souls who could have no proba- 
tion on earth, dying so young, did and do receive in 
the beyond its equivalent in Gospel privileges and 
training unto blessed immortality. 

Il.—THE FUTURE GOSPEL PROBATION FOR ISRAEL. 

In the prophecies of Isaiah, chapter xlv., 22-25, 
it is written: “Look unto me, and be ye saved, 
all the ends of the earth. By myself have I 
sworn, the word has gone forth from my mouth 
in righteousness, and shall not return, that unto me 
every knee shall bow and every tongue shall swear. 
In the Lord shall all the seed of Israel be justified, 
and shall glory.” 

We are here taught that at some unknown 
future (perhaps when the Saviour’s mediatorial 
ministry ends, and he gives up the kingdom to God 
even the Father (1 Cor. xv., 24) all souls then 


living of the Jewish tribes and nation will have 
come into loyalty to their Messiah, have sought and 
found forgiveness of sin, and will be saved. Among 
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this redeemed seed of Israel, there must have been 
millions who lived and died on earth rejecting 
Christ and guilty of other sins. Certainly future 
probation reached them. 

Very noteworthy is it that in the same line of 
inspired utterances respecting the chosen tribes, 
= quoted, are emphatic me St. Paul. 

e read in Romans, chapter xi., 2: “I would 
not, brethren, have you ignorant of this m . 
that a hardening in part hath befallen Is until 
the fullness of the Gentiles come in, and so all 
Israel shall be saved. For as ye Gentiles in time 
past were disobedient to God, but now have obtained 
mercy by their disobedience, even so these have 
been disobedient, that by the mercy shown to you 
they also may now obtain mercy. For God hath 
shut up all unto disobedience, that he might have 
mercy upon all,” 

That a large proportion of the ancient tribes 
lived and died in revolt from God, as have the 
Jewish nation ever since the rejection of their 
Messiah, is unquestioned. At this point orthodox 
theology comes forward to affirm, in flat contradic- 
tion of the Gospel, that there can be no probation 
after this life, no hope of the forgiveness of sins 
in the world beyond. Millions, therefore, of the 
chosen seed of Abraham are declared to be in 
endless torment, whom Holy Scripture repeatedly 
declares shall be saved forever ! 


IlIl.——-GOSPEL PROBATION FOR NON-CHRISTIAN AND 
HEATHEN LANDS. 


Only six days before our Lord’s crucifixion, he 
thus addressed his gathered disciples (Gospel of 
John, xii., 22, 23): “ And I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw a// men unto myself. But this 
a said signifying what manner of death he should 

The Saviour here announces that, after finishing 
his sacrificial work and ascending to heaven, his 
mighty redeeming love and power shall go forth to 
“all men,” enlightening and persuading, inclining 
them to loyalty and eternal life. It is undeniable 
that of the human family whom Christ “ will draw 
to himself” (whether apparently or really) mill- 
ions had long before his advent passed into the 
spirit world, to whom must be added other unknown 
millions of after ages, a very small proportion of 
whom, while on earth, had known anything of 
the true God or of their Saviour. 

Surely we may say it is not possible for learned 
casuistry to ‘set aside the certain, solid proof here 
of future Gospel privileges given the nations and 
tribes and peoples who had no knowledge of their 
Saviour while on earth. 

Another portion of Scripture signally clear in the 

truths now under discussion is Philippians, 
chapter ii., 8-10. Here we read that Christ, having 
humbled himself and become obedient unto the 
death of the cross, God hath highly exalted, giving 
him “The Name” which is above every name; 
that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 
beings in heaven, and beings on earth, and beings 
under the earth (7. ¢., in Hades), and that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
the glory of God the Father. 

In the Scripture just above quoted our Lord 
promises to “draw all men unto himself.” Here 
that promise seems to be fulfilled, for at some future 
period, every soul then living in heaven, on earth, 
and those detained in the under-world or Hades, 
will have become penitent, loyal, openly confessing 
Christ as their Lord. 

From the statements of this single text it is not 
apparent how there can remain doubts that num- 
bers who enter the spirit world on leaving this 
earth do there hear the Gospel; and that those 
who had not made their peace with God on earth 
may there receive Christ and be saved. 


We make room for one more Scripture — 
in this line of argument—Revelation v., 13, 14: 


“And every created being which is in the heaven, 
on the earth, and under the earth [in Hades], and 
on the sea, and all that are in them, heard I saying, 
Unto him that sitteth on the throne, and unto the 
Lamb, be the blessing and the honor and the glory 
and the dominion, forever and ever. And the four 
living creatures said, Amen; and the elders fell 
down and worshiped.” 

The Apostle here represents the triumphant close 
of our Lord’s mediatorial ministry and reign. In 
this scene is fulfilled the promise that unto God 
every knee shall bow and every tongue shall swear. 
Now the earth is full of the knowledge and glory 
of the Lord as the waters cover the sea. Of the 
countless millions who never heard of their Saviour 
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while on earth, and of the unknown myriads who 
died without repentance or faith in God—that are 
living (mark this)—all these two classes who are 
living at the close of the mediatorial reign have 
— heard the Gospel, received it, and are 
8a 

And where are the finally lost souls? All such 
have disappeared. I do not pretend to know. 
The great body of learned and pious Christians 
have not been able, during eighteen hundred years, 
to understand alike Scripture teachings respecting 
the final doom and condition of those who left the 
earth irreligious, false of heart, or cruel in life. 
Perhaps it is to be accepted as the most probable 
conclusion (increasing numbers of wise men are 
inclined to believe thus) that the wicked who 
would never cease from their sins, who never did 
turn penitently to Christ that he might give them 
life, but committed the one awful i 
which is never forgiven in this world or in the 
world to come, have perished, have passed into 
the second death, where, by inevitable natural 
law, wasting away, with less and less of con- 
science, memory, feeling, they have sunk into 
unconscious, dreamless night, into non-existence. 

IV.—O” THE LIFE FOLLOWING DEATH. 


The righteous and the wicked, people of the 
heathen nations as well as of Christendom, on 
leaving the earth enter the world of spirits, the 
vast regions of the dead—the New Testament 
Hades. Here the Lord Jesus went from the Cross, 
as we learn from Acts ii., 31, and from 1 Peter 
iii., 10-20. And here is passed what is regarded 
by many learned men as the “ Intermediate State,”’ 
of which we know very little, simply gathering 
from the New Testament that in this spirit 
world, and during the period supposed to end with 
the final judgment scenes, the souls of men are 
detained briefly or for longer season. Scripture 
truth and doctrine have been confused because the 
word Hades is mistranslated in our old Bibles into 
the words hell and grave. 

A few things can be made plain. The Bible 
does not teach that souls leaving this world ascend 
directly to heaven or sink straightway into hell. 
St. Peter, in his pentecostal sermon, said, “ David 
ascended not into the heavens” (Acts ii.,.34). From 
which we understand that the Psalmist’s soul was 
long after death in the intermediate state; and, if 
the great Jewish king was there, no doubt multi- 
tudes from earth were also there. But, more dis- 
tinetly, our Lord in his early interview with Nico- 
demus taught: “ No man hath ascended into heaven 
but he that descended out of heaven, even the Son 
of man, who is in heaven” (John iii., 13). 

The ancient Jewish faith, which our Lord and 
his Apostles seem to have acknowledged, was that 
the loftier regions of Hades were Paradise, where 
the righteous, associated with angels, and not 
unlikely with dear earthly friends, were nobly em- 
ployed and beautifully happy. Inthe lower regions 
of Hades were vast receptacles for the different 
classes of unrepentant; for those who were to be 
beaten with few stripes, and for the desperately 
bad. See how plain this is made (Luke xyvi., 
19-26.)* In some parts of Hades, possibly where 
souls gather who never heard of a Saviour, we 
learn this. Read Ephesians iv., 8-10: “ Where- 
fore he saith, When he ascended on high, he led 
captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men. Now | 
this, He ascended, what is it but that he also 
first descended into the lower parts of the earth? 
He that descended [to lead a multitude of captives 
who were in Hades | is the same that ascended far 
above all heavens, that he might fill all things.” 

This statement of St. Paul—that our crucified 
Lord went into the under-world, before his ascen- 
sion, and led out a multitude of captives—is in 

rfect accord with that which is more fully taught — 
y St. Peter (1 Pet. iii., 18-20) : 

“‘ Because Christ also suffered for sins once, the 
righteous for the unrighteous, that he might bring 
us to God; being put to death in the flesh, but 
quickened in the spirit ; in which also he went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison [in Hades ],which 
aforetime were disobedient, when the long-suffering 


1 While there is a single text, in the story or parable of 
Dives and , teaching t those who have had full 
Gospel probation on earth may not expect a second proba- 
tion, no chapter or verse in all the Bible has yet been found 
teaching that such as were denied Gospel probation here 
may not receive its equivalent hereafter. And it is i 
strange that learned divines cling to the dogma that there 
can be no second nor future Gospel probation, when every 
reader of the Bible may know that our first nts, after 
enjoying probation in Eden, and being expelled from the 
Gaston for their sins, had a second, a needed, Gospel proba- 
tion. May not the wretchedly lost Gentiles expect the very 
same favor ? 
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of God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark 
was preparing,” etc. 

The following paragraph is Article Third of the 
denominational faith of the English Episcopal 
Church, adopted and read as part of the service at 
Easter eve, three hundred years ago: “As Christ 
died and was buried for us, so also is it to be be- 
lieved that He went downe into helle: For the 
bodie laie in the sepulchre until the resurrection, 
but His Ghoste, departing from Him, was with the 
ghostes that were in prison, or in helle, and didd 
preache to the same, as the place of S. Peter dooeth 
testifie.” 


Another proof-text of future probat‘on, long un- 
known in the churches by mistransla‘ions of the 
old version of our Bibles, is 1 Peter iv.,6. The 
Greek reads thus: “For unto this end was the 
Gospel preached [or, were the good tidings 
preached | even to the dead, that they might be 
judged according to men in the flesh, but live ac- 
cording to God in the spirit.” 

Thus we have three Scripture texts directly 
opening into the life that immediately follows de- 
parture from earth, not only proving the fact of 
future probation, but indicating its periods and 
relations. 


DOES DEATH END PROBATION ? 
I].—YES. 
FURNISHED BY THE Rey. E. B. -Wess, D.D. 


It is generally admitted that, until quite a recent 
period, it was one of the commonly received doc- 
trines of evangelical Christians that the present 
earthly life is the only divinely appointed period 
for saving repentance, and that those who fail to 
avail themselves of this gracious opportunity lose 
the opportunity forever. . This was presented as a 
serious Scriptural truth of momentous practical 
interest. It was so taught by able scholars in our 
theological seminaries, and so preached most impress- 
re our pulpits; was included in many of 
the confessions of faith of our churches, and entered 
into the-instructions of Sabbath-schools and Chris- 
tian homes. 

To-day this doctrine is not only questioned, but 
in some quarters is denied, it being even asserted 
that it is destitute of Scriptural foundation, and 
that there is nothing in the Word of God to pre- 
clude the hope that a large portion of the human 
family may have their day of grace beyond death. 
The difference between these two views, it will be 
readily seen, is radical, and the results of a mistake 
at this point may be fatal to multitudes of deluded 
souls. Certainly this is an inquiry of serious sig- 
nificance enough to warrant a most candid consid- 
eration. 

The statement upon this subject given in the 
Westminster Confession of Faith is probably as fair 
an expression as any of what has been ordinarily 
regarded as the feaching of Scripture: “God hath 
appointed a day wherein he will judge the world 
in righteousness by Jesus Christ; . . . in which day 
. . . all persons that have lived upon earth shall ap- 
pear before the tribunal of Christ to give account of 
their thoughts, words, and deeds, and to receive 
according to what they have done in the body, 
whether good or evil.” The present Confession of 
one of the churches of Boston, adopted less than 


fifty years ago, is in these words: “ We believe the 


Holy Scriptures teach. . . that all must stand before 
the judgment seat of Christ, and receive a sentence 
of retribution according to the deeds done in the 
body.” The Article of Faith upon this same doc- 
trine, adopted at a still later day by another of the 
churches in the same city, is as follows: “ We 
believe there will be a general resurrection of the 
bodies both of the just and the unjust, and a day 


of judgment, when all must give account to Christ 


of the deeds done in the body.” The Confession 
of Faith of the First Church of Cambridge, which 
was adopted as lately as the year 1872, contains 
these words: “ Jesus Christ shall come again with 
glory to judge the quick and the dead; when 
every one shall receive the things done in his 
body according to that he hath done, whether it 
be good or bad.” Many other Confessions of 
Faith, ancient and recent, could be quoted, if it were 
necessary, emphasizing the same serious Scriptural 
truth. 


We now ask, What are the Scriptures which 
have been, and are, supposed to warrant such a 
declaration? We call attention to a few . 
giving them in the language of the Revised Version. 
Matt. xvi., 27: “ For the Son of man shall come 
in the glory of his Father with his angels ; and then 
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shall he render unto every man according to his 
deeds.” It is the natural interpretation of such a 
passage as this, taken in its connection and in its 
analogy with the whole style of Scripture, that the 
“deeds ” to which reference is made were wrought 
by men during their earthly lives. It will strike 
almost any candid mind as an exceedingly forced 
interpretation to suppose that these “deeds” were 
wrought in the disembodied state afterdeath. Un- 
less there be something which definitely implies the 
contrary, we seem almost compelled to regard every 
such reference to human “deeds” as meaning, of 
course, deeds done in the body here on earth. Now 
read in this connection Matt. xxv., 31-46, oue 
Lord’s description, in a graphic, pictorial style, of the 
“ deeds ”’ in accordance with which the sentence of 
judgment is to be pronounced. Who are these per- 
sons who have given or refused to give meat to the 
hungry, have given or refused to give drink to the 
thirsty, have cared or refused to care for the 
stranger, have clothed or refused to clothe the naked, 
have visited or refused to visit the sick and the im- 
prisoned? Does not every candid reader instantly 
interpret this picture as referring to the conditions 
and circumstances of this earthly, bodily life? Who 
does not feel how incongruous it is to try to make 
this a picture of the condition of disembodied spirits 
after death? Surely the destiny of these persons, 
on the right hand or the left of the gracious Judge, 
was decided during the earthly life. And this in- 
terprets other which allude to the final 
judgment. John v., 28, 29: “The hour cometh, 
in which all that are in the tombs shall hear his 
voice, and shall come forth; they that have done 
good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that 
have done ill, unto the resurrection of judgment.” 
It is certainly the natural, almost the necessary, in- 
ference from this word of our Lord that the men 
who were laid in the tombs, having “done good ” 
or having “done ill” while in their living bodies, 
before they were thus laid away, are the men who 
shall come forth in their diverse resurrections of 
“life” or “ judgment,” this diversity in the resur- 
rection having been determined by what the per- 
sons themselves were in the body. The same is 
implied in the confession of Paul as recorded in 
Acts xxiv., 15: “ There shall be a resurrection both 
of the just and the unjust.” Does this mean that 
a great many people will die “unjust,” having 
lived “unjust” lives on earth, and will then rise 
from the dead with transformed characters among 
the “just”? Is not such an interpretation a trav- 
esty on the Word of God? Does not every com- 
mon candid reader of the Bible understand the 
simple and serious thought in the mind of the 
Apostle to be, that men who die “just” will 
rise “just,” and men who die “unjust” will rise 
“unjust,” the nature of the resurrection being de- 
termined by the character of the men who died ? 
We can hardly doubt that the words both of our 
Lord and of his Apostle have a latent reference 
to the remarkable in Daniel xii., 2: “ And 
many of them that sleep in the dust of the earthshall 
awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame 
and everlasting contempt.” This image of falling 
asleep in death, and of awakening in the resurrection 
—a resurrection which is vividly contrasted, on one 
side, as “ everlasting life,” on the other as “ everlast- 
ing contempt ’’—emphasizes the fact that the char- 
acter of those who fell asleep decides the destiny of 
those who awake. There can hardly be adoubt that 
this was the Scripture reference in the minds of 
the framers of that part of the Andover Creed 
which refers to this topic: “ I believe that the souls 
of believers are at their death made perfect in 
holiness, and do immediately pass into glory; that 
their bodies, being still united to Christ, will at the 
resurrection be raised up to glory, but that the 
wicked will awake to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt.” It is the same idea which is implied in 
several Scripture declarations ; namely, there are 
two diverse classes of persons in the world, includ- 
ing all who have attained to moral responsibility, 
and who are deciding their own characters and 
destiny—*“ the righteous” and “ the wicked,” “ the 
just’ and “the unjust,” those who “do good ” and 
those who “do evil.” Both having had their fair 
opportunity on earth, according to the measure of 
light bestowed upon them, to choose the or to 
choose the evil, deciding thus their own ¢ ters, 
at length sleep in the dust, and both at the final day 
awake and rise to judgment—in some form a 
bodily resurrection, having relation to the earthly 
body—those who died “righteous” awaking to 
glory, those who died “ wicked” awaking to shame. 
John viii., 24, is an exceedingly impressive 
passage—the words‘of our Lord tr certain of the 
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Pharisees : “I said therefore unto you, that ye shall 
die in your sins: for except ye believe that I am 
he, ye shall die in your sins.” The solemn impli- — 
cation is that they who thus die thus abide, as 
tersely expressed in a comment upon this text: 
“They that die in their sins shall rise in their sins, 
and stand before Christ in their sins.” 

The first and second chapters of the Epistle of 
Paul to the Romans, naturally interpreted, seem 
decisive on the question. The ungodly men here 
described are men who have sinned against light, 
and are therefore declared to be “ without excuse’: 
because that, knowing God, they glorified him not 
as God, neither gave thanks ; but became vain in 
their reasonings, and their senseless heart was 
darkened.” Then follows the fearful catalogue of 
their sins—sins committed in the body, the body 
emphasized as the instrument of their sins—and they 
are warned that those who have thus been treasur- 
ing up “wrath in the day of wrath” will receive 
judgment from that God “ who will render to every 
man according to his works . . . in the day when 
God shall judge the secrets of men . . . by Jesus 
Christ.” 

Reference, without doubt, is specially made to 
Paul and his associates when he writes (Rom. xiv., 
12), “So then each one of us shall give account of 
himself to God,” but surely the reference is not to 
be limited to them, since in other passages the same 
fact of personal accountability is said to pertain to 
all men. So as tothe record of 2 Cor. v.,10: “For 
we must all be made manifest before the judgment- 
seat of Christ; that each one may receive the 
things done in the body, according to what he hath 
done, whether it be good or bad;” while this 
sage is primarily applicable to the Apostle ial te 
Christian ministers, it is surely not intended to be 
thus limited, and may be appropriately employed 
in speaking of all the dead, of whom it is written 
that they will stand “before the throne when the 
books are opened,” and “ will be judged every man 
according to their works ” (Rev. xx., 12, 13). 

When now we read the story given by our Lord 
in Luke xvi., 19-31, in which he speaks of “a 
eos fixed” between those represented by 

on the one side, and by the rich men on 
the other, so that after death there is no passing 
from the one condition to the other, certainly there 
is a suggestion here from One who knows whereof 
he affirms, of which it is wise to take serious note. 
As stated by Professor Charles Hodge: “ Accord- 
ing to the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, 
there is no passing after death from one state to 
another ; there is a great gulf between the right- 
eous and the wicked from that time evermore. . . . 
According to the Scriptures and the faith of the 
Church, the probation of man ends at death.” 

This is surely the natural interpretation of Heb. 
ix., 27: “It is appointed unto men once to die, 
and after this cometh judgment.” The comment 
- se this passage by the late Professor Roswell D. 

itchcock will be generally accepted: “At death 
probation ceases and retribution begins; a retri- 
ore whose lines run on without a break or a 

The record of 2 Pet. ii., 9, is well deserving of 
serious thought in this same connection: “The 
Lord knoweth how . . . to keep the unrighteous 
under punishment unto the day of judgment,” allu- 
sion being made, as shown in the previous verses, 
to the angels that sinned, to the “ world of the un- 

y” in the days of Noah, and to Sodom and 

morrah, illustrating the fact that the wicked who 

so continue unto death are after death “ reserved 
unto judgment.” 

Connect with such records as these the urgency 
of the call to repentance in the Word of God, and 
the urgency also of the command, “Go ye there- 
fore and make disciples of all the nations,” with 
the emphatic utterance, “ Behold, now is the ac- 
ceptable time; behold, now is the day of salva- 
tion” (2 Cor. vi., 2), and most candid persons, we 
believe, will with Dr. Storrs that “the fact 
that the Master said nothing about any future op- 
portunities, with the intensity of his appeals for im- 
mediate repentance, and the solemn urgency of his 
imperative command for instantaneous missionary 
effort, will make the theory of such future opportu- 
nities appear quite incredible.” Even if the refer- 
ence in 1 Pet. iii, 19, and iv., 6, should be re- 
garded as signifying some proclamation to the 
disobedient generation of Noah’s time, when they 
were “spirits in prison ”—which is by no means clear 
—there is no intimation here of saving repentance 
after death. As stated by Professor Henry B. 
Smith, that ‘eminent scholar, whose memory is 80 
dear to many of us, “ In the Scriptures there is not 
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a hint of the possible future salvation of those who 
die impenitent.” 

The Word of God therefore warrants such dec- 
larations as the following from our wise and able 
scholars: From President Timothy Dwight, Sr. : 
“ All the probationary work of man is ended when 
death arrives, and will never be resumed.” From 
Professor N. W. Taylor: “ Death is to all the close 
of probation. It ushers the soul that is unpre- 
pared into the presence of its Judge to receive its 
unchangeable doom.” From Albert Barnes: “ All 
beyond the grave is either reward or punishment ; 
it is not probation. The destiny is to be settled 
forever by what is done in this world of probation.” 
From Dr. Samuel Hopkins: “The only time of 
probation allotted to man is that of this life to 
which the death of the body puts an end, so that 
every one will be happy or miserable in the future 
endless state according to his character, which is 
formed before the soul is separated from the body. 
This is plain and certain from the Scripture, where 
there is not a word or the least hint of another 
state of trial after the death of the body, but much 
is there said to the contrary of this.” From Dr. 
Nehemiah Adams: “ We are confirmed in the 
belief from the impressions which the Bible makes 
upon us that there is no forgiveness after death.’’ 
From Professor Austin Phelps: “If any one thing 
is made clear by the whole drift and structure of 
revelation, it is this: that probation begins and 
ends with this life. The Lord’s teachings suggest 
neither doubt of this fact nor exception to it. 
Apostolic instructions suggest neither. It is pro- 
bation which determines the great moral distinction 
of character as right or wrong; and this the Bible 
everywhere assumes to be the work of one life, and 
one only. On the deeds done in the body retribu- 
tive experience depends.”’ 

Professor Moses Stuart was something of a Bib- 
lical scholar in his day. These are his words: “ I 
have long searched with anxious solicitude for a 
text in the Bible which should even seem to favor 
the idea of a future probation. I cannot find it.” 
President James H. Fairchild has the reputation of 
being both a cautious and a candid man. He thus 
writes: “The reasoning as well as the authority of 
Paul seem to sustain the doctrine that the heathen 
have their probation in this life; and until some 
better reasoning and higher authority shall reach 
us, we do well to stand by the doctrine.” Perhaps 
this part of the subject is as well summed up as 
anywhere else in the following calm statement of 
Professor Henry B. Smith: “As to the heathen 
and those who have never heard of Christ, 
doubtless they will be judged finally according to 
the light that they have had; not merely according 
to and by their nature, but as they have used or 
not used such opportunities of repentance as have 
been afforded; and this, too, on the ground of the 
redemption in Christ, whether they have known it 
or not.” We are not at all surprised to find from 
the pens of such eminent scholars as Drs. Joseph 
P. Thompson, Edward A. Lawrence, and George 
P. Fisher the following declaration of faith: “There 
is a day appointed in which God will raise the dead 
and will judge the world, and in which the issues 
of his moral government over men shall be made 
manifest in the awards of eternal life and eternal 
death, according to the deeds done in the body;’’ 
nor to read the following clear utterances from 
Professor Samuel Harris: “Christianity finds the 
unity of men broad as humanity itself, in a common 
spiritual nature, in common spiritual ideas, rela- 
tions, and interests, . . . the same law of love the 
common measure of duty, . . . and the same expec- 
tation of immortality and its just awards for the 
deeds done in the body.” 

These declarations of Scripture, the interpreta- 
tion of which in accordance with the ordinary use 
of language is in harmony with other Scripture, 
and is sustained by the judgment of scholarly men, 
emphasizes the serious truth of the decisiveness of 
the present earthly life as the divinely appointed 
period for determining human character and des- 
tiny—a topic which needs to be presented just now 
with power and tender urgency in the instructions 
of the pulpit, the Sunday-school, and the Christian 
home as the authoritative word of the Lord, exceed- 
ingly practical in its personal application. The 
question of the hour upon this matter is not a 
minor question of human speculation, or of the 
relative worth or worthlessness of two counter- 
speculations, but of the true interpretation of the 
Word of God upon one of the most important 
teachings of the Lord Jesus Christ and of his 
inspired Apostles. As tersely stated by Professor 


Parke: “‘Lhe decisive fact is this: the God-man, 
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who came for the purpose of seeking and saving 
the lost, has taught more imperatively than any 
other one that men who are lost when they die are 
lost forever.” 


ERRATA. 

In the article on Creed Subscription, by Wolcott 
Calkins, printed in this place last week, for ‘* Such a 
confession ... might be commanded” read “ Such 
a confession might be commended ;” and for “ Others 
have no attachment .. . but are strenuous for the 
stray Calvinistic doctrines” read “strong Calvinistic 
doctrines.” Both changes make a serious difference in 
the meaning. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
accompanied ane will re- 
aon the columns of the paper or personal 
letter. answer will be given as promptly as practicable. } 


1. The recent discussion in New York seems to indicate 

that as a creed approaches in its teaching the teaching of the 
Seriptures it is sound. Why not abolish the creed and take 
the Bible itself? 2. If the inspired Word is not a suflicient 
creed, how can men who claim no inspiration improve upon 
it? Have we not a patent illustration that creed-makers put 
in the creed too often what is not in the Bible, and leave out 
the very essence of the Gospel itself? 3. If Christianity is a 
life, and not a system of doctrines, not what a man simply 
believes, why not make Christian character the test of fellow- 
ship, and not the subscription toa creed ? there any surer 
test than “ By their fruits’? 4. Is not the effort to form a 
creed tu which the members of a church are required to sub- 
serbe, very much like putting a growing squash in a bot- 
tle ; it soon fills the bottle, and then the only salvation for 
the squash is to break the bottle? Is any bottle but the 
Bible big enough? 5. When a denomination, through its 
leaders, formulates a comprehensive statement of belief, 
claiming to have aii the light on the subject, and then says 
to the world, If you believe this statement you are “ ortho- 
dox,”’ and, if not, you are “* heterodox,’’ do they not (1) make 
an invidious distinction which the Saviour did not make, 
(2) are they not as those who, having found a pond, fence it 
in, and then say, ‘* We have all the water there is”’? 6. Does 
a creed add to the spirituality of a church or its efficiency in 
winning souls to Christ ? A. D. W. 

1. The Bible being a collection of many writings on 
many themes, a brief and simple statement of its essen- 
tial and vital truths suppliesa naturaldemand. 2. The 
creed-makers have never claimed to improve upon the 
Bible, but it is certain that they have sometimes misun- 
derstood it. 3. Weagree with youthat the proper basis 
of fellowship is in spirit and life. The Christian spirit 
and life are what they are in virtue of certain truths 
molding heart and mind. These truths are proper for 
a common confession in acts of worship. ‘This is the 
merit of the Apostles’ Creed. 4. A creed which aims 
to cover all points of theological inquiry is like what 

ou describe, for the reason that theological science, so 
ar as it is science, is necessarily progressive. 5. We 
do not think that any Protestant denomination can be 
fairly described as so doing, whatever individuals may 
do. 6. Not except as it sets forth the ideal of Chris- 
tian conduct, aspiration, and endeavor. The best 
creed is not in written form but living form. The 
Christian creed is Christ. 
** And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds, 
In loveliness of perfect deeds.” 


1. It has always been a matter of question to me why the 
word * tempted ’’ is so invariably used in connection with the 
intellectual and spiritual conflict between Christ and Satan 
in the wilderness. Where one is *‘ tempted,”’ is it not always 
supposed there is capability of yielding? Now, Christ was 
God. in perfect man, incapable of sin. ** One that hath been 
in all points ‘ tempted’ like as we are, yet without sin,”’ only 
increases my perplexity. 2. In Dr. Abbott’s sermon, ** The 
New Theology,” he says: ** I say that Jesus Christ was the 
Spirit of God in a human soul and a human life.”” Will Dr. 
Abbott please interpret how this can be? Is not the ** human 
soul’’ a part of very M. M.S. 

1. We must reject every idea of Christ which does 
not e with the facts recorded of him. Being truly 
and thoroughly human, he could not have eseaped the 
occurrence of ———— compliance with which would 
have been sin. He was not God in any such sense as 
that it was impossible for him tosin. 2. The Scripture 
teaches that God is in us and we in God (Acts xvii., 28), 
but also insists on the distinctness of our will and spirit 
from the will and Spirit of God (Luke xxii., 42; 1 Co . 
li., 12, 14). 


1. Is there any reference in the Bible to infant baptism ? 
2. Upon what is the Con ational idea of infant baptism 
founded? 3. Are there English translations of any of Froe- 
bel’s works? Can you suggest some books which would 
be helpful to a young mother in the early training of her 
child ; particularly in regard to kindergarten? F. E. L. 

1. No explicit reference. Three baptisms of house- 
holds are spoken of, and it would have been singular 
had there been no young children in any case. 2. 
On the idea that the child ) Free to Christ and should 
be recognized as Christ’s. The infant, whose person- 
ality is as yet merged in that of the nts, is regarded 
as potentially a partaker of their faith. 3. Froebel’s 
“ Education of Man ” has been translated ; price, $1.50. 
This and the “ Kindergarten Guide,” price $2.75, may 
be had, with similar publications, of E. Steiger & Co., 
New York. 


1. Do you consider St. Paul an inspired writer in the com- 
mon acceptation of that word, or is he just giving his opinion ? 
If inspired, how do you explain 1 Cor. vii., 7, 8, on marriage ? 
2. Is there any reliable commentary on the Revelation ? 
The more I study it the more puzzled I am. 3. Is Dr. 
Abbott any relation to J.S. C. Abbott and John Abbott, 
the writers? 4. Does Dr. Parkhurst read his sermons ” 

A SUBSCRIBER. . 

1. Inspired, beyond all doubt. In the passage re- 
ferred to, he seems to be merely giving his best opin- 
ion in reference to a peculiar situation in a most lasciv- 
ious city. Compare verses 10 and 25. 2. None that 
settles everything. Read Farrar’s “Early Days of 
Christianity,” pp. 393-493. 3. Nephew of John S. C., 
and son of Jacob. 4. We believe he does. 


— 


Ils not the twenty-six times ted declaration of the 
136th Psalm sufficient Scriptural foundation for the ‘* evan- 
gelical conviction and spirit’’ of a sincere applicant for 
appointment by the American Board, even if he should take 

teaching of the above Psalm literally? Is not the term 


rendered ‘*forever’’ in the above Psalm rendered aiwytov 
in the Septuagint ? A. P. 

We do not understand that those who think there is 
no probation in another life necessarily deny that God’s 
mercy endures forever. They hold, however, with 
Joseph Cook, that character becomes so fixed in this 
life that repentance is impossible in the life to come, 
and that, therefore, mercy cannot be effective to save. 
This seems to us a great assumption, requiring a very 
distinct and emphatic revelation of Scripture to war- 
rant it. But the assumption does not necessarily deny 
the everlastingness of the divine mercy. 


1. What is the best work on the Decalogue and the 
Sermon on the Mount, respectively ? 2. Where can I get 
all the published works of the Rev. Henry Ward 5 ty 

1. “The Social Law of God,” by Dr. Washburn 
(T. Whittaker, New York ; $1.50) ; “Studies in the 
Mountain Instruction,” by Dr. Boardman a Appleton 
& Co., New York ; $1.25). 2. Through Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert, New York. 


Who are the best authors on Roman religion and history 
from the Catholic standpoint ? Also the best authors on the 
same from the Protestant standpoint? I would like you to 
name the works (Catholic and Protestant) you think a min- 
ister ought to read in order to have a good general knowledge 
of the matter. 

On the Protestant side, Milman’s “ History of Latin 
Christianity,” 4 vols., $6. On the Catholic, “His- 
= of the Catholic Church,” by D’Arras, 4 vols. ; 
“ Faith of Our Fathers,” by Cardinal Gibbons (the two 
latter of Benziger Bros., New York). 


Can a Congregational minister who has been settled over 
a church for a long term of years be a legal moderator of a 
church meeting, if not a member of the church over which 
he is settled, unless he is appointed by a special vote of the 
church ? W. B.C. 

In the Congregational order, the minister is simply 
the teaching member of the church, and is not entitled 
to act as moderator except by either a standing rule 
or a special vote to that effect. 


Does not the “ session ’’ of the Presbyterian Church possess 
unlimited power as to the reception of members, and may it 
not impose any doctrinal test that it sees fit? W. F. F. 

Not according to the recognized rules of the “ Book 
of Discipline.” Nothing more can be lawfully required 
than evidence of a saving faith in Christ. Whatever 
is exacted beyond this is an unwarranted stretch of 
power. 


“ AMELIA.”—In reply to your suggestions and in- 
quiries we would explain that in saying that God is 
not an embodied being, one should understand simply 
this: Body and form are necessarily finite ; but the 
Infinite cannot be fully contained in what is finite. 
More or less of God is embodied in nature and in man. 
The fullness of God was embodied in Christ—the ut- 
most of God that the limits of humanity are capable 
of containing. Jesus himself disclaimed omniscience 
(Mark xiii., 32). A will whose organ is a human brain 
cannot be credited with omnipotence. It is rather with 
reference to the moral perfections which are the crown 
of deity that the Apostle says, “ In him [Christ] dwell- 
eth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily.” When 
St. James says that “the Father of lights is without 
variableness,” etc., the context shows that the goodness 
of God is in his mind. God’snature and the expression 
of it in his law and his ways are unchangeably perfect 
and self-consistent. This does not exclude an infinite 
diversity in the modes of divine operation and divine 
embodiment (see 1 Cor. xii.,6). Rigidity and immo- 
bility are not divine. 


In answer to the inyuiry of F. L. P. in last week’s paper, 

I find in a note-book of my father’s, in which he began sixty 

ears ago to copy beautiful thoughts and extracts, the fol- 
Coben ‘ Epitaph on the tomb of Edward Courtenay, the Ear] 
of Devonshire :”’ 

‘**] expect to pass through this world but once ; if, there- 
fore, there be any kindness I can show, or any good thing I 
can do, to any fellow human being, let me do it now. Let 
me not defer or neglect it, for 1 shall not pass this way again. 

Let this be my epitaph: 

What I spent | had ; 

What I saved [ left behind ; 

What I gave away | took with me.”’ P. 


We shall be glad to receive the names of a few more 
subscribers who are willing to send their copies of the 
paper, after reading, to persons anxious to read this 
paper but unable to subscribe. 
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SHALL WE REORGANIZE ? 


By Epwarp A. LAWRENCE. 


IN TWO PARTS.—I. 


I ibe question of the reorganization of the 
American Board is before the Congregational 
churches. Long in the air, it has now landed on 
the carpet. It has assumed a definite shape and 
large dimensions. It calls for thought, discussion, 
action. It will down only at some final decision by 
the churches. The resolutions of the National 
Council, the utterances at the meeting in New York, 
the circular sent out by the Committee of Fifteen 
to all contributing churches, and, still more, the in- 
trinsic needs of the situation—these all conspire to 
press the issue. 

It is a question neither of theories nor of persons, 
nor of parties; not even of “wings.” The two 
points at stake are simply these: What form of 
organization will be, for the present and the future, 
the most creative and the most expressive of mission 
sentiment at home? What form will be the most 
effective for mission work abroad ? 

A wise settlement will not be made in haste. 
Time is needed for the churches to inform them- 
selves. ‘Time would be needed for the Board to 
adapt itself to a new situation.. We may be enter- 
ing on a series of changes running through a series 
of years. It is practically a case of evolution. But 
therein lies our safety. We are not compelled to 
resort to invention. Similar processes of evolution 
have long been going on around us. The sound 
basis of progress lies in comparison. In this time of 
reconsideration the methods and processes of other 
similar societies will be found most instructive. In 
suggesting the comparative study of other mission 
organizations, the writer hopes to make some slight 
contribution toward that final wisest settlement for 
which all are longing. 

It is natural to turn first to the Society most like 
the American Board in its form and history. That 
is the London Missionary Society. Founded in 1795, 
its constitution was undenominational, though, as 
has been the case with the American Board, 
through the formation of denominational societies, 
the work has been left in the hands of the Congrega- 
tionalists. The Society received and expended in 
the year 1887-1888 over $600,000. Over 78,000 
communicants stand to-day as the result of its labors 
in Madagascar, India, Africa, China, and the South 
Seas. 

How is the vast business of this old, broad, strong 
Congregational Society conducted at home? The 
whole is placed in the hands of a large Board of 
Directors, annually chosen by the Society from its 
own membership, in such numbers as circumstances 
may require. In 1887 there were 175 Directors. 
Regular business meetings are held in London, 
where not more than one-third of the Board may 
reside. The treasurer and secretaries are ex officio 
voting members. The whole body is subdivided 
into various committees, whose action must be rati- 
fied at an ordinary monthly meeting of the Board. 
At these meetings annual subscribers of $50 or 
more and donors of $500 or more are permitted to 
attend with the Directors. They are, therefore, 
practically open to the public. : 

But how is this Business Board elected? It is 
annually chosen by the Society from their own 
members. Who compose the Society? Let the 
constitution speak : | 

“ Members.—Persons subscribing one guinea or more, 
annually ; every benefactor making a donation of ten 

unds or more ; one of the executors, on the pay- 
ment of a legacy amounting to fifty pounds or more ; 
and ministers, or other representatives of congregations 
contributing for the use of the Society five pounds or 
more annually, shall be members of the Society, and 
entitled to vote at its public meetings.” 


Thus donors, living or dead, and contributing 
churches are all entitled to representation and 
action in the affairs of the Society. At the annual 
meeting, besides Directors, a Treasurer and Secre- 
taries are also elected, reports are received and 
accounts audited, and such other action is taken as 
may seem best. 

To sum up. The business management is in the 
hands of a large Board of Directors, annually 
elected by the Society, holding monthly, open meet- 
ings. The basis of membership is purely financial, 
and includes alike churches and individuals who 
by their contributions show their active interest. 
There have been disturbances and commotions, 
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criticisms and i and divisions, in this 
Society, as in others; but the work is one, the 
methods are approved, the results are _— 

The Baptist Missionary Society of Great Britain 

was founded three years before the London Mis- 
sionary Society. Its income for 1887—8 was about 
$300,000. Its chief work has been in India, the 
West Indies, China, and Ceylon. The constitu- 
tion states— 
“that the affairs of the Society shall be conducted 
by a Committee of forty-eight persons, two-thirds of 
whom shall be residents beyond twelve miles of St. 
Paul’s ; the Committee to meet monthly, or oftener, 
in London, on a fixed day, for the dispatch of business ; 
seven members to be deemed a quorum ; the Commit- 
tee to be empowered to fill up vacancies.” 


Besides this, all Treasurers and Secretaries of 
Missionary Auxiliaries, whether county or congre- 
gational. are corresponding members of the Com- 
mittee, “ together with such persons as it may be 
found necessary to add to their number.” Honor- 
ary members of the Committee are also elected by 
the Society under certain conditions; and presi- 
dents or principals of denominational colleges are 
ex officio members of the Committee. 

It is surprising, however, to learn the extent of 
the voting privilege at Committee meetings : 

“ All honorary and corresponding members of the 
Committee, and alk ministers who are members of the 
Society, who may occasionally be in London ; and also 
ministers residing in London, similarly qualified, to- 
gether with the Treasurers and Secretaries of London 
Auxiliaries, shall be entitled to attend and vote at the 
meetings of the Committee.” 


In a word, any and all the ministers of Baptist 
churches, besides many others, may, if they choose, 
be qualified to attend and vote at the meetings of 
the Committee. 

Of the forty-eight primary members of the Com- 
mittee, forty are elected by ballot at the annual 
meeting of the Society. The remaining eight are 
chosen by the forty, with the purpose, apparently, 
of insuring the fulfillment of the stipulation that 
two-thirds of the Committee shall be residents 
beyond twelve miles of St. Paul’s. 

Of the Society itself— 

“the following persons shall be considered members: 
viz., pastors of churches making an annual contri- 
tion; ministers who collect annually; and all Christian 
persons concurring in the objects of the Society, who 
are donors of ten pounds or upwards, or subseribers of 
ten shillings and sixpence annually, to its funds.” 


Besides all this, there are county and co 
tional auxiliaries, ladies’ branches, 
ary societies, and Sunday-school missionary associa- 
tions. All alike are formed for the purpose of 
contributing to the funds and aiding the objects of 
the societies. Treasurers and secretaries of these 
auxiliaries are ex officio corresponding members of 
the Committee. Otherwise these branch organiza- 
tions are not directly represented in the Society. 

Here, then, we have a Managing Committee or 
Board of Directors elected by the Society, and open 
indefinitely, in its action, to members of the Soci- 
ety ; and a denominational society whose member- 
ship is fixed on a purely financial or contributing 
basis. 

The American Baptist Missionary Union was 
organized in 1814. Its income for 1888-9 was 
$418,792. It has over 61,000 communicants con- 
nected with its work, mainly in Burmah and India. 
The membership of the Union rests on a contribut- 
ing basis. Any contributing Baptist church may 
appoint one annual member, with a second member 
when $100 is given, and an additional member for 
every additional $200. By payment of $100 any 
individual may also constitute himself an annual 
member. Also “any individual or church or local 
association of the Baptist denomination that may 
supply the funds for the support of a missionary or 
missionaries may appoint one annual member for 
every $100 paid during the preceding year through 
the Treasurer of the Union.” “Any individual 
may be an honorary member for life by the pay- 
ment, during one financial year, of not less than 
$100; and every honorary member shall have a 
vote in the meetings of the Union so long as he 
continues to be an annual contributor to the treas- 
ury, and a member in good standing of a regular 
Baptist church.” 

The Union meets annually and elects officers and 
one-third of a Board of Managers of seventy-five. 
The managers, one-third of whom must be laymen, 
meet annually and elect, besides their own officers, 
the secretaries and an executive committee of nine, 
four at least being laymen. The Executive Com- 
mittee meets frequently, and has the practical 
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charge of the whole mission work, subject to the 
instructions of the Board and the Union. 

The three societies so far considered are all 
representatives of Congregational churches. In all 
alike, membership stands upon a purely contribut- 
ing basis, being open to both pastors and repre- 
sentatives of churches, and to individuals on pay- 
ment of certain fixed amounts. In all, the direct 
management of the mission work is in the hands of 
a smaller board, which, either directly or throagh a 
committee, acts for, reports to, and is the creature 
of the society. The one apparent exception, where 
the forty members of the English Baptist Board 
elect the remaining eight of their number, is only 
apparent and has no meaning, because of the voting 
power on the Board given to all members of the 


society. 

Connected with the Church of England are two 
great missionary organizations—the Society for 
the Pro ion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
founded in 1701, and the Church Missionary Soci- 
ety, founded in 1799. 

The former is the oldest of all living missionary 
societies. Its original charter was granted by King 
William the Third, and was modified by a supple- 
mental charter issued in 1882. As thus amended, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury is ex officio President 
of the Society; the Archbishop of .York and all 
the Bishops of the Church of England are ez officio 
Vice-Presidents. These officers, with various other 
specified dignitaries and persons, clergymen and 
laymen, are constituted into a close corporation with 
perpetual succession. 

The management of business is put into the 
hands of a standing committee, which serves as a 
Board of Managers, meets monthly, and is subject 
to the supervision of the Society at a yearly or 
any special meeting. 

Through this Committee persons who make 
certain contributions may be proposed for incor- 
poration and elected by the ballots of the Society. 
By the charter as it stands to-day unchanged 
authority is given to the Society, and the Society 
alone, to “elect such persons to be members of the 
said corporation as they or the major part of 
them then present shall think beneficial to the 
charitable designs of the said corporation.” In the 
course of the year 1885-1886, 177 such members 
were incorporated. 

This Society does not profess to be a representa- 
tive body. It does the work of one section of the 
Church of England, and outside of church digni- 
taries limits its membership to those in sympathy 
with its peculiar views. It has become the organ 
of the High Church wing. For the purposes of 
such a party a close corporation has proven itself 
admirably adapted. So well does this exclusive 
feature suit the spirit of a High Church party that, 
when the charter was modified in 1882, there was 
no change in this respect. The Society was and 
remains a strictly self-perpetuating body.. 

But latterly the S. P. G. has been quite sur- 
passed by a younger, stronger, more liberal sister, 
the Church Missionary Society. Springing directly 
from the Evangelical movement in the Church of 
England, it represents the Low Church party. 
Its income for 1888-9 was $1,260,080—the largest 
yet received by any foreign missionary society in 
the world. Over 47,500 communicants are on the 
rolls of its converts. 

_ The conditions of membership are simply finan- 
cial. Clergymen and others become members for 
the year or for life on subscribing certain specified 
sums, whether directly or through local auxiliaries. 
At its annual meeting the Society elects a Treasurer 
and Committee. The make-up of this Committee 
is remarkable. 

“XI. The Committee shall consist of twenty-four lay 
members of the Established Church of England or of 
the Church of Ireland, and of all clergymen who are 
members of the Society, and have been so for not less 
than one year. Of the twenty-four lay members 
eighteen shall be reappointed each year from the 
existing Committee, and six shall be elected from the 
general body of the Society.” 


The italics are ours. The writer has found a large 
number of devout, earnest, efficient men assembled 
at the weekly meeting of the Committee at the 
Church Missionary House in Salisbury Square. It 
brings the responsibility of mission work straight 
home to each member when every one knows that 
he can at any time drop into the meeting of the 
Committee and by his vote directly affect the decis- 
ion of affairs. “We might not have ventured to 
propose such liberty,” said one of the Secretaries to 
me; “but we have only to accept it, and we find 
that, on the whole, it works well.” This spirit of 
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liberty within favors the spirit of liberality without. 
A special article of the constitution declares: “A 
friendly intercourse shall be maintained with other 
Protestant societies engaged in the same benevolent 
design of propagating the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” 

e writer has seldom seen efficiency, liberty, 
fraternity, and piety so combined as in the work 
and workers of this Society, whether in England 
or in Asia. 

Its monthly organ, the “Church Missionary In- 
telligencer,” is one of the best and most instructive 
of all mission journals. It has two features which 
might well be copied elsewhere. A special section 
is devoted to the home work, giving regular accounts 
of the auxiliaries, district work, simultaneous meet- 
ings, ete. It also gives a monthly selection from 
the proceedings of the Committee as it meets week 
by week. Thus the constituency of the Society is 
kept well informed of the work done at home and 
in the mission rooms, as well as on the mission 
field. 

Battimore, Md. 


CATHOLICS, THE SCHOOL QUESTION, AND 
THE FARMERS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

That the masses must be educated, that the edu- 
cation as furnished by our common schools has been, 
and is, and should continue to be the foundation stone 
of our Republic, cannot be denied. That there is no 
human being worthy of the name but he izes 
the necessity of inculeating good moral principles into 
the minds of our youth is a self-evident conclusion. I 
know that there are many Protestants who feel that 
their Bible must not be excluded from the schools. I 
beliéve in equal and exact justice to all, and on that 
ground would alike exclude all Bibles of whatever na- 
ture, but would enforce upon the minds of the young 
the value of true moral principles. 

There is one fact, however, in regard to our common 
schools that in the mind of the writer is of more value 
than aught else, except the matter of morals, and that 
is the association of children with each other. Use 
what Bible you will, teach what history you choose, you 
will find that in after years, when those children be- 
come men and women, and have by the laws of nature 
contracted many marriages, they become one homoge- 
neous mass, and it will be absolutely impossible to cre- 
ate any serious internal rupture; whereas, on the other 
hand, you allow sectional schools for different national- 
ities and varying religions, you are producing and con- 
tinuing a clannish set of people, whose ideas, thoughts, 
and beliefs are so unlike and antagonistic that our 
present form of sere will at once be broken up 
and destroyed. 1 therefore say, As you value the safety 
and perpetuity of our present form of government, con- 
tinue at all hazards the common school system. 

Another matter to which my attention was called in 
your last issue is the Farmers’ Alliance and the Catho- 
lic bishop’s letter. Of the Farmers’ Alliance I know 
nothing personally further than the general informa- 
tion that it is an outcome of the Grange, devoted to 
the financial and political elevation of the farmer. 
That the reverend gentleman is right in his statement 
of the financial condition of the farmer West, as well 
as East, has been for some time to the observing mind 
no hidden secret ; and, further, that the farmers of our 
whole country are at last awakening to their situation, 
and realizing that they too must e use of the same 
means to better their condition that others in similar 
positions have used in times past. 

In your editorial columns you say, “ We put up again 
a danger signal.” As one of the farmers and a mem- 
ber of the Grange, as one whose associations are such 
that he knows the farmers of his section as intimately 
as it is possible for most people to know each other, [ 
protest that there is no cccasion for such a remark. 

That the farmers of the whole country, as a rule, are 
of that conservative class you mention, there can be no 
denying ; but to say that they have any intention of 
uniting with the Socialistic or dissatisfied elemeut of our 
c.tizens is doing them a serious and hurtful wrong. 


I insist upon it, | know it to be a fact (their natu- . 


rally isolated condition makes it so) that the farmers, 
as a class, are of the most conservative disposition, and 
that it was a long time before they could be aroused 
trom their lethargy and induced to act together ; but 
that they are now thoroughly awake there is no denying. 
‘That their councils have been, are, and will be con- 
ducted in other than wisdom’s ways | think there is no 
vhanee for supposing. That they are determined to 
make radical changes in our laws and in their adminis- 
trauen | will not deny; but that they have not the 
welfare of every section and of the whole country at 
heart, more deeply than any other class of our citizens, 
would be found difficult to prove ; aud of all the people 
in this country to-day, there are none other who are 
studying its financial, moral, and social problems with 
greater interest and a better understanding than the 
tarmer. The only ones who have anything to fear 
trom them are the so-called leeches, in whatever 
form they may appear, that in times passed have lived 
by sucking the lhife-blood of that industrious and 
worthy, but poorly represented, class of our fellow- 
citizens. SENEX. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


AN INDICATION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The following resolutions were passed receutly by the 
First Congregational Church of Kansas City, Mo., in 
reply to the circular inquiries of the “ Committee of 
Fifteen ” of the American Board : 

“The First Congregational Church of Kansas City, in 
sending to the American Board its annual offering for 
Foreign Missions, feels constrained to express its disa 
pointment at the action of the Prudential Committee in 
the matter of the application of Mr. Covell for appoint- 
ment to missionary service. 

“ Through the wise counsel of thedistinguished Presi- 
dent of the Board, it was believed that serious and 
impending danger had been averted and that entire 
harmony would soon be restored. 

“It is, therefore, with deep solicitude that we observe 
a renewal of controversy and dissension caused, as it 
seems to us, by a departure in the administration of the 
affairs of the Board from the conciliatory policy 
clearly indicated in President Storrs’s letter of accept- 
ance, then and subsequently indorsed and approved by 
the Board, and which was by him presented to and 
urged upon the majority of the Prudential Committee as 
the proper basis of action in the case above mentioned. 

“As Sends and unfaltering supporters of the Ameri- 
can Board, rejoicing in its glorious achievements, under 
the blessing of God, in the past, we most earnestly 
—_ and pray that its affairs may continue to be wisely 
and harmoniously administered so that the future, ex- 
ceeding the past, shall be fruitful of inestimable bless- 
ings to the whole world. 

“We believe such a result to be practicable and 
certain if the Prudential Committee will heartily adopt 
and follow the plan of administration very plainly, re- 
seem and recently recommended by President 

torrs. 


T. B. Jewett. 
PRISON ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The Prison Association of New York is at present 
much ~ _ in trying to secure enforcement of the 
Fasset bill, ed last year, and to secure other impor- 
tant legislation looking to a more rational and economic 
treatment of prisoners. In the meanwhile it finds the 
work of its agent in the Tombs Courts more than 
usually pressing, and it is making a most thorough and 
careful inspection of jails and penitentiaries. Its relief 
work for discharged prisoners and prisoners’ families 
is unusually large. It asks the support of the public. 

It needs money, cast-off clothing, boots and shoes, 
books for jail libraries, and it needs the moral support 
of intelligent and upright citizens. Every improve- 
ment in prison management and every criminal re- 
formed increases the public safety. The officers and 
management of the Prison Association include the 
names of Professor Theodore W. Dwight, Senator Lis- 

nard Stewart, ex-Senator Robb, the Hon. W. P. 
Letchworth, the Hon. Walter Howe, Bishops Hunting- 
ton and Potter, the Rev. Wendell Prime, D.D., and 
Messrs. Charlton T. Lewis, Charles Watrous, Dean Sage, 
C. D. Wood, J. Fenimore Cooper, F. J. Bellamy, and 
John D.Crimmins. Eugene Smith is its Secretary, 
Cornelius B. Gold (Box 17, Station D) its Treasurer. 
Their names insure a careful and economic administra- 
tion of its affairs. W. M. F. Rounp. 


135 East Firreenta Srreert, } 
New Crry. 


AN EXPLANATION. 


The “Independent” explains that the letter from 
Rowland Hazard, Esq., written to it in response to its 
request for the views of corporate members of the 
American Board on the letter of Dr. Storrs, and which, 
it not having appeared in the “ Independent,” we laid 
before our readers last week, reached it only after it 
had published what had been announced as the last 
installment of letters,and after President Storrs had 
written his last letter closing the discussion, and that 
it was not printed for that reason only. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—By a vote of 29 to 14 the Presbytery of Washing- 
ton has decided that, in its opinion, the Presbyterian 
Confession of Faith should be revised. 

—One hundred and eighty-five new societies of 
Christian Endeavor were recently formed in one week. 
Of these 43 were Presbyterian, 26 Methodist, 20 Bap- 
tist, 15 Congregational, and 8 Christian. 

—The First Congregational Church of Buffalo, N. Y., 
received twenty-five new members—seven on confession 
of faith and eighteen by letter—on Sunday, March 2. 

—<A correspondent writes : “ The new charch opened 
last fall on Lenox Avenue, near 127th Street, this city, 
known as the ‘Lenox Avenue Union Church’ (Disci- 
ples), the Rev. James Millard Philputt, pastor, was 
formally incorporated Wednesday evening, March 5. 
The church has had a rapid growth, and promises to 
be a large and influential congregation. It is the pur- 
pose to build a house of worship somewhere near Lenox 
Avenue.” 

—The plans for the new edifice of the Beecher Me- 
morial Church, Brooklyn, of which the Rev. S. B. Hal- 
liday is pastor, have been prepared, and building 
operations will be begun within a month, the weather 
permitting. The congregation is at present worshiping 
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in the temporary frame structure on Herkimer Street, 
between Rockaway and Stone Avenues, but has grown 
so rapidly that the present accommodations are alto- 
gether inadequate. The Society, which was incorpo- 
rated as the Tabernacle Congregational Church, re- 
cently voted to change its name to the Beecher 
Memorial Church. 

—It is proposed to hold on March 24, at the Lennox 
Lyceum, this city, at 8:30 p.m., an Inter-Social Union 
Reception to all the religious social unions in the eity, 
including the Presbyterian and Congregational Clubs, 
the Methodist Social Union, and the Baptist Social 
Union. 

—The family of the late George H. Corliss, of Provi- 
dence, R. [., builder of the Centennial engine, are to 
erect a 350,000 Young Men’s Christian Association 
memorial building at Newburyport, with gymnasium 
and amateur photograph gallery. 

—The Lyman Beecher course of leztures before the 
Divinity School at Yale will be given next year by the 
Rev. James Staulker, M.A., of Glasgow, Scotland. Mr. 
Staulker is an able writer as well as an eloquent 
es and his book on “The Preachers of the 

ible” has met with great commendation. Dr. 
Behrends, of Brooklyn, the Lyman Beecher lecturer for 
this year, who has just finished his course of lectures, 
has been highly successful. He is succeeded by George 
W. Cable on Bible Teaching, and Dr. John Hall, of 
New York, will next give three lectures on “ How to 
Use, How to Abuse, and How to Elevate the Pulpit.” 
Ex-Minister Phelps will succeed him in a series of 
lectures on the legal relations of a clergyman. 

—An English bishop lately ordained a young gentle- 
man as deacon, and felt it necessary to send for the 
clergyman who had recommended him. “ What ma 
your lordship want with me?” “TI wish, sir, to spe 
about that young man.” “What young man, your 
lordship?” “The young man, sir, whom | ordained. 
I want you to keep him in check. | had great difficulty, 
sir, in keeping him from examining me.”—[Texas 
Siftings. 

—A convention of the Young People’s Societies of the 
Methodist Episcopal churches of New York District, 
New York Conference, will be held in St. James’s 
Church, Madison Avenue and 126th Street, Tuesday, 
March 18, afternoon and evening. ‘The object of the 
convention is the discussion of “Young People’s 
Work” and the formation of a District Epworth 


ue. 

—The Presbyterians of Tennessee have petitioned 
the Legislature protesting against the introduction into 
the schools of the State of a State history written by 
the Hon. James Phelan. They assert that in his 
chapter on “Churches” he has sadly misrepresented 
the Presbyterian Church, and the reasons for the origin 
of the Cumberland Presbyterians. Moreover, he shows 
too strong Methodist proclivities. 

—Mr. Moody continues his services in the Collegiate 
Church and the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of this 
week, and tickets may died at Association Hall, 
No. 52 East Twenty-third Street. 


— 
— 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Frank H. Smith has received a call from the East Church 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—George Todd, of New Boston, N. H., has received a call 
from Brookline, N. H. 

—D. S. Mackay has been installed as pastor of the church 
in St. Albans, Vt. 

—David H. Taylor was installed as pastor of the church 
in Newtonville, Mass., on February 27. 

—W. E. Morse, of the Second Church of Wells, Me., has 


igned. 
ee E. Babb was installed as pastor of the Third 
Church of Chelsea, Mass., on February 19. 

—Charles Thwing, of Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been offered the presidency of the Kansas a. 
University at Lawrence. 

—C. A. Savage has received a call to Orange Valley, N..J. 

—William F. Cooley, of Elmhurst, Ill., has accepted a 
call to Short Hills, N. J. 

—P. J. Campbell was ordained at Loda, LIl., on February 


—C, N. Thomas accepts a call to Brownton, Mich, 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


—W. M. Kineaid, recently pastor of a Baptist church in 
San Francisco, accepts a call to the pastorate of the Andrew 
Presbyterian Church in Minneapolis, Minn. 
—J. W. Chapman, formerly of his 
ministry at the Bethany Chureh, Philadelphia, Pa., March 2. 
—G. Sctiutee. of Ogden, N. Y., accepts a call to Calvary 
Church, Rochester, N. Y. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—~Almon Gunnison, D.D., of All Souls’ Universalist Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. has received a call from the First Univer- 
salist Church of Worcester, Mass. 

—Isaae W. Cate, who is to accompany the Rev. George L. 
Perrim to Japan as one of the representatives of the First 
Universalist Foreign Mission, was ordained in Boston on 
March 6. 

—Thomas R. Slicer, of the First Unitarian Chureh in 
Providence, R. L., accepts a call to the chureh in Buffalo, 
N.Y 


—James W. Sweetman, pastor of the Fifty-Sixth Street 
Methodist Church in this city, died on March 6. 

—Clement M. Butler, D.D., for many years rector of 
Trinity Chareh (P. E.), Washington, |). C., died in German- 
town, Pa., on March 6. 

—J. H. Hartzell, D.D., accepts the rectorship of Grace 
Charch (P. E.), Waverly, N. Y. 

--Charles A. Reid, a prominent minister in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, died suddenly on March 3, at 

estminster, Md. 
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Books AND AUTHORS 


MR. DEPEW’S SPEECHES.’ 


With whatever adverse prejudgment he may 
approach this volume as the production of a man 
whose avocation and environment unfit him for 
good book-making, the candid critic will dismiss 
that as untenable after its perusal. Occasions 
which bring Mr. Depew to public notice trend 
toward the infinite in number; but, so far as this 
book is concerned, the admirable judicial faculty 
evinced in the selection of its contents is pro- 
nounced, and may be taken as giving to it very 
much of its value. Doubtless these fifty-two ora- 
tions and speeches might have been doubled, per- 
haps quadrupled; but had that been done, our 
task would be much less congenial than it now 
13. 

Here are, however, 80 many productions that to 
enumerate them even by title would weary our 
readers and burden ourcolumns. They deal, more- 
over, inside definite limitations, with nearly every- 
thing conceivable, “from grave to gay, from lively 
to severe,” “in the heavens above, and in the earth 
beneath, and in the waters under the earth.” And 
it may be said of them at once, that to an 
extraordinary degree they exhibit and impress 
one and the same practical view of events which 
have occupied public attention and shaped history 
in this country for the last one hundred years, 
especially those in the closing quarter of the cent- 
nry- 

Their author is a common-sense optimist of the 
first water—honest and ardent in the worship of 
material prosperity as an element of national life, 
but not without insight and conviction that the vital 
and paramount sources of national welfare rest in 
the integrity of the citizen, and in the subordination 
of civil, social, and political life to the mind of God. 
Mr. Depew’s apprehension of the deference paid 
by George Washington to these latter truths, and 
his recognition of Washington’s efforts to lead his 
countrymen to act upon them, are unmistakable. 
His own timely utterances in one and another of his 
more ambitious addresses call for but little added 
emphasis, in this direction, to put certain of them 
on a plane with some of the best words from Ameri- 
can statesmen which are treasured in the memory 
of the American people. 

The literary quality of the book is of a high 
order. In thoroughness of research, pertinence of 
thought, unity of design and treatment, effective- 
ness of rhetoric, not much is left to be looked for 
that ought to be found in the addresses made by 
such a man of affairs as is Mr. Depew. Under 
what conditions he has wrought in these lines he 
tells us (pp. 501, 502) : 

“T sometimes think, as I muse on the literature of 
America, in the little time I have for musing—I, who 
have only a few hours which should be devoted to 
sleep, which I give to literature and thought—only a 
few hours on the Sunday which should be given to de- 
votion, but which I give to literature and thought,” 
et seq. 

And if one compare the fruitage of Mr. Depew's 
mind, in his more solid work, with that of the men in 
his day and region who may be thought of as his 
compeers in public speaking, one sees in this glowing 
and finished book the weight of real merit in con- 
trast with much that is largely pretense. All this 
is to be said of the more substantial speeches in 
these pages. There is, of course, no verdict to be 
rendered upon the after-dinner oratory here pre- 
served which does not declare forthwith that the 
gift for that, exercised most lavishly by Mr. Depew, 
is genius itself. 

Reverting to the main portions of his book, the 
judgment of his style already expressed may be 
justified and illustrated by a few citations, which in 
clearness, nervous and incisive force remind one of 
the masters in English writing, while some of them 
attest the manly courage of their author. Thus, 
in his Centennial Oration, he says of the delegates 
to the Continental Congress during the American 
Revolution : 

“These men were not revolutionists, they were the 
heirs and the guardians of the priceless treasures of 
mankind.” 

“The result [of the Confederation of the States 
succeeding the American Revolution] was not a govern- 
ment, but a ghost.” 

“The promises of the Confederacy were the scoff 


1 Orations and After-Dinner Speeches of Chauncey M. 
Depew. With Portrait. (New York: Cassell Publishing 
Company.) 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
of its States ; 


the pledge of the Republic was the honor 
of its people.” 


“ Jefferson was the inspiration of Independence, 
but Hamilton was the incarnation of the Constitu- 
tion.” 
“Order is heaven’s first law; and the mind of Wash- 
ington was order.” : 

“The spirit of Washington fills the Executive 
office. Presidents may not rise to the full measure of 
his greatness, but they must not fall below his standard 
of public duty and obligation.” 

“ Doubt and debate are the safety-valves of freedom ; 
and Thomas Jefferson created both.” 

“The Federal [U. S.] Government is everything ; 
the State, in a national sense, nothing.” 

Inveighing against the selfish motto, “ America for 
Americans,” that phrase being meant to include only 
those who are now citizens of the United States and 


perity, and become a champion of order and a bulwark 
of law.” 

“The only man [U. S. Grant] who never lost a 
battle, his victories were not luck, but came from 
genius and pluck.” 

“The slumbering conscience of the Nation awoke 

when S. A. Douglas, by his bill in the United States 

nate, proposed the abolition of the Missouri Com- 

promise of 1820] with an energy which rocked pulpits 
and revolutionized colleges.” 

“When Laurence ~ een made a Bible for five 
crowns which before him had cost the ransom of a 
prince, the American Republic first became possible.” 

“ Women are rarely prompt, and the reason is either 
the bonnet or the baby. 

“Putting square pegs into round holes ruins both 
the peg and the hole. 

Sr is the virtue and the vice of our generation. 
We demand that morning-glories and century plants 
shall submit to the same conditions and flower with 
equal frequency.” 

“The ‘ Congressional Record ’ is a morass of cradity 
and words whose boundless area and fathomless depths 
none have courage to explore.” 

“In the wheat pit of Chicago, in a single year, was 
buried more of the future prosperity of the Repub- 
lic than the sum of all the traffic which flows through 
the — city would mount up to in a decade.” 

“This is no time for pessimists. I would be glad to 
see the whole sky of the future—top, sides, horizon and 
all—painted red.” 

After his Centennial Oration, delivered in this 
city April 30, 1889, among the most effective pieces 
will be found to be the Decoration Day Address, 
May 30,1879; the tribute to President Garfield ; 
the address at the unveiling of the statue to Alex- 
ander Hamilton ; the address to the Young Repub- 
lican Club; that at the Nineteenth Century Club ; 
and the address on the tenth anniversary of the 
Railroad Branch of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of New York. The last is an incarna- 
tion of wisdom and -will. 

The publishers and the compiler (Mr. J. B. Gilder, 
of the “ Critic ”) have well done their part with the 
volume, but we note infelicities, among them the 
unpardonable sin of omitting an index; a perpetua- 
tion of the use of the mongrel amongst for among ; 
the frequent allowance of double negatives in the 
same sentence ; the undignified collocation, “ through 
all trials and tribalations ” (p. 450), ete. 

Mr. Depew’s book is alive with present and per- 
manent force. We recall nothing to be named in 
comparison with it as a vade mecum, at once 
attractive and useful, for young men who would 
comprehend, without long study, the nature and 
bearing of the later history of the country. 


The whole world knows what a rare, noble, and godly 
man was Dr. H. Bonar, of Edinburgh. His hymns are 
sung by Christians of every denomination, and his tracts 
and other devout writings have evangelized wherever 
the English tongue is known. A little memorial of this 
life lived so near to God has been prepared, which 
doubtless will be welcome to many. It consists of 
memorial sermons, the first and last sermons of Dr. 
Bonar, a m, a fragment, and some miscellaneous 
matter. Horatius Bonar, D.D.: A Memorial. (New 
York : Robert Carter & Bros.) 
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KANT’S PHILOSOPHY.’ 


Mr. Mahaffy’s salient and somewhat Laagrsagg. ue 
peneeny has made itself well known in thi 
u 


country during this year. But probably few of 
those who have been attracted by his skill and force 
in putting his own social: and political views, 
even when they do not agree with him, and who 
have been charmed by the living interest with 
which he invests ancient Greece, are aware of the 
range and versatility of his genius. Professor of 
Ancient History in the University of Dublin, he is 
better known for work in that line than in any 
other ; but he is a theologian of some renown ; the 
author of a work on the “ Decay of Modern Preach- 
ing,” most noted, perhaps, for its proposal to restore 
the celibacy of the Protestant clergy in order to 
stop this “decay;” himself a conversationalist of 
brilliancy, he is the author also ef a clever brochure on 
the Art of Conversation. But some of his most 
influential work has been done in the line of phi- 
losophy. He is the author of one of the ablest of 
the Blackwoods’ Series of Philosophic Classics— 
the volume on Descartes. But his first and his 
latest work in this department has been in making 
Kant known to English readers. Carlyle and 
Coleridge brought Teutonic thought into some con- 
tact with British philosophy, at that time insular ; 
but it was Mahaffy who, with Stirling, first intro- 
duced German philosophy in its strict and technical 
forms to English readers. We have acquired such 
a mass of Kantian literature in the last few years 
that it is almost impossible to remember what a terra 
incognita Kant was almost twenty years ago, when 
Mahaffy published his first edition of the work now 
completed and revised. The peculiar garb in which 
Hamilton and Mansel dregsed him up, and the 
stock allusions and ready refutations of “ Transcen- 
dentalism ” to be found in the prevailing empirical 
school of the time, were all that England had to 
offer as regards the philosopher of the eighteenth 
century. Although we have changed all that, it is 
well to remember, in the full swing of another 
movement, Mahaffy as its champion in days when 
it was not so popular; in days, indeed, when 
to be suspect of “ transcendentalism ’’ was almost 
to be convicted of every philosophic vagary. Noth- 
ing could be more significant of the change than 
the bare statement in Mahaffy’s preface that “a 
polemical chapter on the Association school, which 
appeared in a former edition, has been omitted, as 
the controversy may now be regarded as obsolete.” 
We would not be understood to imply that the 
work of the Mills, of Lewes, of Bain, and the host 
of lesser lights who swore by “empiricism ”’ has 
vanished without trace; in the deeper sense, their 
influence was never more vital than to-day. They 
freed English thought from an orthodoxy of philos- 
ophy which had eee a dead tradition ; but, 

though it appeared at one time as if they would 
only substitute another orthodoxy, it is now plain 
that they cleared the ground that others might 
cultivate—that others might do the work of positive 
construction. It is too early to estimate the influ- 
ence which German thought is to have in this con- 
struction ; much more, to write any history of the 
fortunes of German thought in England ; but it is 
not too early to impress the fact that Mahaffy was 
its pioneer. 

The Kant literature of the last eight years, of 
Caird, Stirling, Muller, Watson, Morris, Wallace, 
ete., has left a place for a work of the character of 
the one before us. It is neither translation nor 
exposition. It is a most careful and accurate para- 
een in English to be unde of men, of 

t’s Critique, with some small amount of explan- 
atory comment, which is, however, carefully sepa- 
rated from the burden of the text. Perhaps only 
the Kant expert can really appreciate the diffi- 
culty of the task, and the ability with which the 
difficulty has been met. One might almost say that 
to translate Kant were easy, and to write exposi- 
tions not difficult, but to transfer Kant’s thought to 
English, to write what Kant would have written 
had he written in the English language, and with 
the desire to avoid all obscurity and all difficulty 
arising from lan e—hic est. Even, how- 
ever, in the technical details of the transcendental 
deduction we get an occasional glimpse of the per- 
fervidum ingenium of the author, as when he 
injects into a paraphrase of Kant's words, “ We still 
hold [in spite of Sir William Hamilton and other 
Scotchmen],” ete. But his not too great love of 


' Kant’s Critical Philosophy for English Readers. By J. P. 
Mahaffy, D.D., and J. H. Bernard, B.D. Volume I. ‘Th 
Kritik of the Pure Reason Explained and Defended. (New 
York: Macmillan & Co.) P 


their descendants, Mr. Depew well says: “ But the 
* needs of the present and the wy peer for the future 
| require that all citizens shall be Americans.” 
As to teachers of disintegration and infidelity in our 
f country : “ Their field is ignorance ; their recruiting 
ts sergeant is distress.” 
“We ourselves, in our own country, are no strangers 
to this spirit in the English-speaking race |, 
. in the manner in which for a century we trampled upon 
: the rights of the slave, in the manner in which we 
to-day trample upon the rights of the Indians.” 
| As to the Southern (U. S.) States: “All has been 
: forgiven, but — should be forgotten.” 
“ As torrents of living waters flowed from the rock 
; smitten by Moses in the desert, so from the touch of 
, liberty has come [in our country] an industrial revolu- 
‘ tion full of prosperity and promise.” 
“ Every man who leads a temperate and industrious 
life, and organizes himself into an anti-poverty so- 
ciety of one, has secured this independence and pros- 
| 
| 
Hl 
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“ Seotchmen,” and his references to the M 
and other not well-known Irish philosophers, do not 
impair the solid value of this work, or lessen its 
helpfulness to the student of Kant. It may fairly 
be said that this book (and perhaps Watson's 
Selections) should be made the basis of the student’s 
attempt to master Kant. Accompanied by one or 
more of the recent commentaries, the attempt 
ought to meet with success. It only remains to add 
that the last fourth of the book is the work of 
Mr. Bernard, and that Dr. Mahaffy acknowledges 
in generous terms his indebtedness to Mr. Ber- 
nard. 


A Treatise o Qo Theology. By the Rev. Sam- 
uel Buel, SYD, meritus Professor of Systematic 
Divinity and Dogmatic Theology in the General Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United Statesof America. (New York: T. Whit- 
taker.) There are those who become impatient at the 
mention of systems of theology, and in some sense their 
instinct is true. Systematic divinity is, strictly speak- 
ing, an impossibility. Besides, this is not an age of 
creed construction, but of revision and of interpretation, 
and the formularies of doctrine which aré going to sur- 
vive this fiery epoch of analytic thought will be not 
the metaphysical but the historical. The Apostles’ 
Creed and not the Athanasian hymn corresponds to the 
Christian consciousness of to-day. The Westminster 
Confession, the Thirty-nine Articles, and the Augsburg 
Confession have passed or are passing into desuetude. 
Intuition rather than logic is coming into use once more 
as the organ for the apprehension of truth. The best 
theologi of the day are more mystics than meta- 
physicians. Sir William Hamilton said of Dr. Guthrie : 
“ He is the best of reasoners ; there is but one step from 
his premise tohis conclusion.” Now, it has always been 
the singular felicity of the Episcopal Church to have 
no summa of Aquinas, works of Lather, institutes of 
John Calvin, or any other great “ body of divinity ” to 
narrow her borders and to ossify her religious thought. 
Hence she is to-day the roomiest of churches. Still 
there may be stages in the march of her theologic 
thought where we may and sum up 
the results of the several lines of development. The 
latitudinarian policy of Cranmer and his fellows, the 
Laudian and nonjuring phase, the Erastianism of the 
Georgian age, the great evangelical revival, the Oxford 
movement and the rising sun of Broad Churchism, have 
all had potent effects in shaping the development of theo- 
logical thought as it is to-day in the Protestant Episco- 
= Church. All these factors have entered into Dr. 

uel’s “ Dogmatic Theology,” although he is rigidly con- 
servative in doctrine and conventional in form. Be- 
cause his form is conventional and scholastic we 
deem an analysis of the book superfluous. It is a 
“book of divinity,” complete from A to Z, and it shows 
at once his extraordinary erudition and profoundest con- 
victions. We consider that Dr. Buel represents that 
school of thought in the Episcopal Church which has 
been irreverently called “high and dry.” In saying 
this we intend no disparagement or disrespect of the 
venerable professor, for he is not only a sound divine, 
but a man of wide theological vision. The years have 
proved to us that he has been correct in his past esti- 
mates of the tendencies of certain theological premises. 
He has foreseen their outcome, elective kinship, and 
ultimate coherence. He is wise in the wisdom of the 
past when the question is asked, “ Whither?” He 
counts “the vexed pulse of this feverish world,” and 
prescribes St. Augustine and the Fathers, but Rome 
and Geneva alike he abhors. This work is undeniably 
important, and we believe that it may be taken as re 
resenting the backbone of Anglican divinity in this 
country. It is thoroughly orthodox. Particularly de- 
tailed and complete are the chapters upon the various 
theories of the Atonement, of the Ft ar gy of 
the Sacraments in general, and of Eschatology. In the 
last he combats Farrar’s views. Dr. Buel has for many 
years been Professor of Systematic Divinity in the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary of the Episcopal Church, 
and this book has been published at the request of 
Bishop Potter, and many others who were unwilling 
that so much learning should be lost to the Church b 
reason of the advanced age of the author. It is wor 
which is strong, unique, and will always be valuable as 
a complete presentation of the standard of conservative 
High Church Anglican orthodoxy. 


No work on the early history of exploration and set- 
tlement along the St. Lawrence will ever supersede 
the fascinating volumes of Parkman; but not every 
reader has the time or opportunity to make himself 
familiar with a long series of books relating to the his- 
tory of a single section of the country. A compendium 
of this early history has long been desired, and this 
want has been supplied by an admirable book which 
comes from the press of D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, 
under the title of Stories of New France. The work is 
the joint enterprise of Miss Agnes M. Machar—whose 
name is familiar to the readers of The Christian Union 
—and Mr. Thomas G. Marquis; Miss Machar furnish- 
ing the first series of chapters, covering the time from 
the exploration of the country down to the splendid ex- 
ploit of Doulac, whose daring resistance in the little fort 
at the foot of the Long Sault Rapids has recently been 
made the subject of a very striking story by Mrs. Cath- 
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erwood in the “ Romance of Dollard.” Never, proba- 
bly, in the history of the world have the highest and 
lowest qualities of men been more strikingly displayed 
than in the earliest story of Canada exploration and col- 
onization; never have religion and the lower interests 
of men been so subtl a curiously interwoven as in 
the transactions which took place on the shores of the 
St. Lawrence ; never, perhaps, have the elements of 
romantic interest been more numerous or more striking 
than in this same story. French explorers, governors, 
and priests seemed to partake of the heroic and roman- 
tic aspect of the times, and the eo of such 
men as Cartier, Champlain, La Salle, Tonty, Brébeuf, 
La Jeune, Doulac, and Frontenac have all the interest 
of the most thrilling novels. Upon this material the 
authors of this volume drew with a free hand, and they 
have told the marvelous story with succinctness, but 
without divesting it of its romantic charm. It is a 
story. with which Americans ought to be far more fa- 
miliar. Our interest in our own early history has made 
us indifferent to the peculiarly fascinating story inter- 
woven with the rivers and forests of our Northern 
neighbor. We commend this volume heartily to all 
those who have not found time to read Mr. Parkman’s 
delightful books, and especially to younger readers, who 
ought not to be ignorant of the history of any portion 
of the continent. 


History of Christian Ethics. 1. Before the Reformation. 
By Dr. Chr. Ernst Luthardt, Professor of Theology at 
Leipsic. Translated by W. Hastie, B.D., Examiner in 
Theology, University of Edinburgh. (New York: 
Seribner & Welford. $3.) This volume is a 
to pre the way for a systematic treatment of ethics. 
It includes a preliminary survey both of the Gentile 
and the Hebrew ethics. Starting from the ethics of 
the New Testament, the historical development is suc- 
cinctly sketched through ancient and mediwval times. 
Besides very clear summaries and criticisms, valuable 
selections and quotations from the sources of informa- 
tion are presented. So far as we have observed, we 
should say that Dr. Luthardt seems, on one hand, to 
attribute too much importance to the priestly as com- 

with the prophetic side of the ethical develo 

ment in the Jewish Church, but, in the Christian Church, 
too little to the social as com with the individual 
scope of Jesus’s teachings in fulfillment of the law and 
the prophets. He adheres to the Lutheran idea that 
faith is the fundamental ethical principle in the New 
Testament, and regards love as its “ manifestation and 
verification ;” but qualifies the issue thus raised between 
the Protestant and Catholic view by defining faith as 
“a personal relationship to the person of Jesus, and, 
moreover, an all-sided because a central relationship.” 
He regards the early lessening of the Pauline emphasis 
on faith as a result of the polemic against gnostic anti- 
nomians, and, somewhat curiously, makes Baul himself 
slightly responsible for this, through the greater empha- 
sis of his later (the pastoral) epistles upon the n of 
moral soundness. e should say, rather, in conse- 
quence of a growing indistinctness in the personal ap- 
prehension of the ever-living Christ as the one object 
of faith, and a correspondingly growing predominance 
of the subordinate elements of Christianity as a sys- 
tem of beliefs and precepts. But we a with the 
translator’s estimate that, so far as it has gone, Dr. 
Luthardt’s work is not only the most recent, but it is 
the most complete and useful, history of Christian 
ethics yet produced. Theology has suffered from the 
neglect or disparagement of ethical studies, but it is in 
these that “ the Queen of the Sciences ” must seek sup- 
port for her imperiled scepter. 


Winchester. By the Rev. G. W. Kitchin, D.D., F.S.A., 
Dean of Winchester. (New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co.) The city of Winchester has a history illumi- 
nated with t grandeur, feudal customs, ecclesias- 
tical splendor, civic liberties, picturesque tradition and 
anecdote. Once the capital city of England, the royal 
seat of Alfred, long the chief city of the realm, until 
London outstripped her in the race for pre-eminence, 
Winchester’s annals are as important as they are 
curious. Dean Kitchin, than whom no fitter person for 
the task could be found, has, in his brilliant style and 
with solid erudition, sketched the story of his beloved 
city for the “ Historic Towns” series. To give an idea 
of the scope of Winchester’s history we quote this from 
Dr. Kitchin’s preface : “Seven years hence will come 
the thousandth anniversary of the recorded death of a 
Wicgerefa, or town-reeve, of Winchester, so that the 
city ts had a settled government for a millennium ; 
five years ago the civic authorities, rightly or not, 
commemorated with laudable enthusiasm the seven 
hundredth anniversary of the mayoralty ; and in 1893 
the Cathedral will be able to hold high festival 
because it was consecrated eight hundred years before, 
in 1093, by Bishop Wakelin.” So this history dwells 
upon the past, and is like a splendid and stately pageant 
of ancient days ; quaint forms and vivid colors pass on 
through its In general interest it is so far the 
best volume of the series. 


It is the hard fate of poetry that to a Gradgrind age 
it is forced to frame excuses for its ap . Our 
generation enjoys and appreciates poetry as much as 
any other ; but in the struggle for literary existence the 
petty poets go to the wall. Now here are two volumes 
of verse b Klingle, Make Thy Way Mine 
,,nd In the Name of the King, published by Frederick A. 
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Stokes, of this city, in tasteful form. Through the 
former especially pervades an air of gentle piety which 
fails not to edify. George Klingle’s verse is melodious 
and facile—perhaps a thought too facile. Notwith- 
standing some serious blemishes, we can perceive some- 
thing of the charm of Mrs. Jackson’s verses. 


poems are religious verse, sometimes above and 
sometimes below the level, but will no doubt find many 
rs. 


Dr. William T. Harris, Commissioner of Education, 
has long been a student of Dante, and one of his 
nized expositors in this country. The fruit of his study 
has been given to the public many times in the form of 
lectures, and those who have attended in recent years 
the sessions of the School of Philosophy at Concord 
have listened to a very able and suggestive interpreta- 
tion of the great Italian A summary of these 
lectures has recently been issued by D. Appleton & Co., 
under the title of The Spiritual Sense of te’s Divina 
Commedia. The title admirably explains the purpose 
and scope of the volume, which is an attempt to reach 
the interior spiritual meaning of Dante’s great poem, 
by a running comment on its various stages, to 
indicate the subtle processes by which Dante exter- 
nalized the experiences of the soul in the “In- 
ferno,” “ Purgatorio,” and “ Paradiso.” The volume 
is one which no student of Dante can afford to be with- 
out. 


Well-nigh have romances gone out of date. V ly 
the Castle of Otranto and the gigantic helmet in its 
— haunt our memory, while Sylvanus Cobb 
and . Ann 8S. Stephens give us delightful cold 
creeps. We feared that “sirrah” and “thralls” and 
“by my halidoms,” and such like, were lost for _ 
out of modern fiction ; but here comes Mr. Arlo Bates 
with the courage of his opinion and a heroic romance 
of a kobold of the ninth century. The style smacks 
of Mr. James (G. P. R., not Henry), and has the tint 
and drawing of a Bayeux tapestry. Every one is in a 
stained-glass attitude and talks the tongue of romance. 
It is all eg Awe Albrecht is the name of the 
fantasy, and Roberts Brothers, of Boston, have pub- 
lished the book. 


Young Ireland has no lack of sympathizers on both 
sides the water. The Emerald isle, ornamented with 
the Lakes of Killarney, rendered tantalizingly myste- 
rious by the round towers, and forever famous for its 
cats of Kilkenny and their great battle of the world’s 
history, is the elective home of reckless romance, the 
tender passion, and the humorous t. Mr. Dion 
Boucicault has taught us that by his adapted French 
plays ; the novelists abet him in creating the impres- 
sion. Notably here is the Hon. J. P. McCarthy with 
a new story, Lily Lass, of the approved conventional 
type, but always charming in style, because always 
saying the unexpected, so that one cannot yawn for 
smiling. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 


The ultimate dogmatic basis of the union of Chris- 
tendom, in fact of organic Christianity, is the Apostles’ 
Creed. To that, in place of voluminous formularies 
which seek to compel acceptance of special theories of 
the nature of God and the Atonement, we have all of 
us got to come. A little volume, J/lustrations of the Creed, 
by Elizabeth Wordsworth, has just been issued b 

. P. Dutton & Co., of this city, and it is a book which 
we very heartily commend. For the general reader it 
is the most interesting book we ever saw upon this sub- 
ject. While somewhat conservative in tone, it is 
1 po up by the author’s wide culture in the regions 
of history, biography, and literature. It is admirably 
adapted for lay ers. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Dr. Déllinger willed his lib to the Universit 
of Munich, which is to dispose of it by auction, a full 
catalogue being made, and the proceeds are to be 
devoted to an academical foundation to bear Dr. Dél- 
linger’s name. 

—The Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society have issued in book form Dr. Storrs’s address 
on the “ Puritan Spirit,” delivered before the Boston 
Congregational Club last December, and a summary 
of which appeared in our columns. 

—Augustus J. C. Hare’s new book of travel is de- 
voted to France, and comprises four volumes, two of 
which are devoted to Eastern France and two to West- 
ern. Many woodcuts, from drawings made by Mr. 
Hare himself, will be given with the text. Two vol- 
umes will be issued early in April. 

—Volume VII. of the “ Bankside Shakespeare” is 
devoted to “ Titus Andronicus,” and is accompanied by 
an elaborate introduction of sa value, which discusses 
the play and the questions about its earlier history on 
the stage which are of very great interest. The next 
volume in this edition will be devoted to “ Lear.” 

—Stanley’s book will be translated into French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Czech, Norse, and Spanish, and will be 
published in the several countries simultaneously. It 
is understood in London that a fair portion of the 
manuscript will be ready for Mr. Marston, of London, 
and Mr. Arthur Scribner, of New York, to bring with 
them from Cairo. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


In the inaugural address of Governor Boies he 
makes clear the position of the Democratic party 
of Iowa with reference to the prohibitory law. 
Governor Boies is very far from declaring that the 
law is a failure. In fact, he admits that where it 
is supported by local public sentiment it has resulted 
in the closing of the saloons. The point which he 
makes against it is that, in spite of the fact that it 
has been “ supplied with better facilities for its en- 
forcement, and armed with more penalties for its 
violation, considering the nature of the acts pro- 
hibited, than any other statute of the State, it is 
nevertheless ignored, disregarded, and despised in 
most of the large cities.” In these cities, he urges, 
a large part of the population have been taught 
from infancy to believe that a moderate use of 
malt and vinous liquors is not criminal, but actually 
beneficial. “It is needless to expect,” he continues, 
“that a criminal statute, however armed with pen- 
alties of violation, will change such conviction.” He 
does not, however, urge a law which shall discrim- 
inate between fermented and distilled liquors. His 
party, he says, is committed to the policy of local 
option; it is bound to give to “ each city, town, and 
township the right to determine for itself whether 
it shall be governed by prohibitory law, or by a 
carefully guarded license law, the minimum fee for 
which shall be $500. Wherever the policy of 
license instead of prohibition is adopted, he urges 
that the greatest care must be exercised to take the 
traffic out of the hands of the immoral and irre- 
sponsible parties who of necessity monopolize it 
when it is prohibited. “ Proprietors,” he says, 
“should be required to furnish in some form ade- 
quate security for payment of judgments, either 
criminal or civil, that may be obtained against them 
for any act done in the line of their business... . 
The criminal sale to minors or to drunkards should 
be cause for revoking the license. . . . Drunkenness 
should be prosecuted as a crime, and an habitual 
drunkard should be taken charge of by the State, 
tried by a commission, and, if found guilty, sent to 
an asylum and kept there until cured... . He 
has no more right to be at large than a lunatic, for 
he is such when intoxicated, and when it is made 
known to him that he is to be treated by law, as he 
should be, and not by a vitiated public sentiment, 
as he never ought to be, there would be fewer homes 
wrecked by dissolute characters than now.” Gov- 
ernor Boies closes this portion of his inaugural 
address by urging the necessity of settling this ques- 
tion in accordance with the principles of local self- 
government. ‘“ What Iowa needs,” he says, “ is 
legislation broad enough to meet the views of more 
than a single class; that is liberal enough to com- 
mand the respect of all her people.” The local 
option which each community should have should 
be the option of suppressing the saloons, or taxing 
them, and not the option of enforcing the laws or 
breaking them. From the local option standpoint 
the address would be. entirely satisfactory were it 
not that counties are not included among the politi- 
cal districts which may vote upon the question of 
license or no license. The evils which spring from 
retail saloons are not confined to the townships in 
which they are located. Township option often 
permits one township to suffer the evils of saloons 
from which the adjoining township receives the 
license fees. The districts which have power to 
correct the evils should be co-extensive with those 
which suffer them. 


Inconnection with what Governor Boies says of the 
severity of the penalties that have been attached to 
the violation of the prohibitory law, it is interesting 
to note that at the temperance convention held 
week before last in Polk County, for the p 
of opposing the amendment of the prohibitory 
the second resolution adopted read as follows : 


“2. That we favor such amendments to the present 
prohibitory liquor law as may be n to prevent 
abuses in its enforcement growing out of frivolous and 
unnecessary searches, and the seizure of liquors for no 
other purpose than to secure the fees which the law 
now allows to the officers charged with its enforcement ; 
but we favor no changes which may in any way impair 
its effectiveness in prohibiting the liquor traffic.” 


When a bill prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors came before the House 
of Representatives of Massachusetts week before 
last, the Democrats refrained from voting in order 
to compel the Republicans to accept the responsi- 
bility of rejecting the measure. Fifty-six votes 
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were cast against it to thirty-two in its favor; of 
these thirty-two, two were Democrats. 


Week before last there was an interesting debate 
in the New York Legislature upon the measure 
designed by the Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of this city to prevent the blackmail of saloon- 
keepers by police officers who act as agents of a 
certain brand of whisky known as “ police whisky.”’ 
The bill makes it unlawful for any one connected 
with the = department of any village or city to 
be directly or indirectly interested in the traffic. 
Every policeman is obliged to file an oath that he 
has no interest in the manufacture and sale of 
liquors. It would seem as if this measure could 
not possibly meet with any opposition. That it did 
meet with such opposition seems to confirm the 
statement made by Henry George and a good many 
others who have taken part in political campaigns 
here, that the police department is a large political 
force owing to the pressure which it can exert upon 
the saloons. The bill was not voted down, but 
final action upon it was postponed. Mr. Sheehan 
took the lead in attacking the measure. He stated 
that in Buffalo there were a large number of co- 
operative breweries in which police officials had stock. 
He claimed, of course, to be in favor of the gen- 
eral principle of the measure, but said that some of 
these co-operative breweries were exempted, and 
unless the measure was made applicable to the 
Excise Commission as well as the policemen, he 
was bound to oppose it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. CARNEGIE’S GIFT. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Referring to your comments on the extract from 
the “Commoner” of Pittsburg regarding Mr. Car- 
negie’s gift of a library to alegheal City, permit 
me to offer a few suggestions. | 

“Tf capital did not give to labor that which is 
just and equal,” would a work together in a 
spirit of harmony? ‘That they do is the general 
verdict. 


What claim has the iron-worker in the Carnegie - 


mills on the result of Mr. Carnegie’s brains, his 
genius? Does not labor owe him something for 
providing work on a very large scale? Mr. Car- 
negie has done more than that. He has given the 
world cheaper iron and steel products, and placed 
them within reach of the masses, when under old 
conditions only the few could utilize them. 

Mr. Carnegie’s fortune is the result of brains, not 
labor. He was the first to build a plant to manu- 
facture steel rails. The early orders were so large 
that he foresaw an enormous demand and an aban- 
donment of iron for steel rails. He at once 
enlarged the capacity of his plant, and for a time 
had a practical monopoly of the business, and made 
a vast sum. What did he do with his gains? 
Invested $20,000,000 in plant, and turns out 2,500 
tons per day of finished iron and steel product, at 
what? A profit of one dollar per ton. The indi- 
vidual iron-worker in the old-fashioned shop could 
not do it for ten dollars per ton. The saving by 
improved appliances, by the application of brains, 
whereby processes are cheapened, waste stopped, 
and other economies enforced, results in multiplying 
the demand, because iron-steel products are cheap- 
ened. One dollar per ton profit means a gain of 
$2,500 per day, and that says Mr. Carnegie is 
making money very fast. Is the compositor, the 
printer in The Christian Union office, to tax the 
earnings which result from Dr. Abbott’s or Mr. 
Mabie’s brain? Is not being furnished with work 
at the current rate of w as fixed by the law of 
supply and demand, all reward that labor can 
claim with equity and justice ? 

Suppose Mr. egie and an iron-worker form a 
copartnership, one agreeing to produce, the other 
to sell, the product. Mr. Carnegie soon discovers 
that he can market the product of a dozen men, 
later that of a hundred men, and later that of thou- 
sands. He devises economies, brings steam, me- 
chanical appliances, electricity, to his aid, and in- 
creases the productive capacity. In this the 
individual shares to the extent he gets all he can 
earn, and in his relation to the capitalist gives the 
latter a very small profit. But the capitalist grasps 
the profits of many men, by genius or brains, doing 
no injustice to the individual—no more, certainly, 


1 See editorial ** Justice and Charity.”’ 
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than was meted out to the laborers who toiled all 
day for the same pay as he who toiled for an hour. 

. Carnegie’s wealth is at work in cheapening 
materials, and thus benefiting every man, woman, 
and child in the United States, so that gifts of free 
libraries are purely acts of — whereby he 
gives to the communities he loves that which he 
believes will prove a universal blessing and perpet- 
uate his memory. 

I regard the expressions of the “Commoner ”’ as 
mischievous, malicious, calculated to foment social 
ee to arouse enmity between capital and 

r. 

I at the moment recall a laborer at $1 per day 
ina Pennsylvania tannery. He had a large family, 
a few acres of land. He supported his family, paid 
for a farm, bought more land, and had $4, in 
bank. He wooed work, and had no time to fret or 
worry over the “groans and wails of anguish” of 
well-paid labor. Capital gives to labor all it earns, 
all it agrees to, and works to-day for less return and 
at greater risk than ever before, its accumulations 
due to the economies it enforces from a large num- 
ber for the benefit of all. 

Yours heartily, F. N. B. 


HEATHEN AND SALVATION. 


The following interesting anecdote is sent to us by 
Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island : 

Something like fifty years ago the Rev. William 
Jones Boone, as he was about to sail for China, 
where he afterwards became our first Missionary 
Bishop, delivered in my church in Boston a very im- 
passioned and fervent discourse in behalf of the work 
to which he had dedicated his life ; in the course of 
which he urged, as the overpowering motive in behalf of 
his mission, the awful fact that, while we were neglect- 
ing our duty, there were so many thousands of China- 
ain-apedian the number—who were every hour 
sinking down into everlasting and irremediable perdi- 
tion. 

On his return to this country on a short visit some 
years afterwards, it was again my privilege to have this 
saintly and devoted man for my guest, and in the course 
of our conversation one evening I alluded to the ser- 
mon that he had preached before he went out to China, 
and to what he had said as to the impossibility of any 
Chinaman being saved. In an instant he replied, in a 
very positive way: “I have changed my mind about 
that ; and in this connection let me tell you a little inci- 
dent that happened in my own family. I had a ve 
valuable Chinese servant in my employ, upon whom 
leaned with implicit confidence, and one day he came 
to me and said: ‘I shall be obliged to ask you to find 
some one to take my place, as, in the course of a few 
weeks, I am to be executed in place of a rich gentle- 
man, who is to pay me very liberally for becoming his 
substitute ’—such a mode of exchange, as the reader 
may know, being in accordance with the law of the 
Empire. I then inquired what possible inducement 
there could be for him to forfeit his life for any amount 
of money, when he replied : ‘I have an aged father and 
mother, who are very poor and unable to work, and the 
money that I am to receive will make them comforta- 
ble as long as they live. I think, therefore, it is my 
duty to give “ my life for the sake of accomplishing 
this.’” The Bishop added: “I could hardly make up 
my mind to believe that a man who was going into the 

r world from such a motive as this would be at 
once consigned to eternal torment.” 


THE WINE QUESTION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In The Christian Union of February 13 are comments 
on an editorial of January 16, in reply to the question, 
“From a Scriptual standpoint, should fermented or 
unfermented wine be used at communion services?” I 
am one of a church membership of seven hundred. 


A few years since we used fermented wine at the 
Lord’s Supper, and when the great congregation 
assembled for the afternoon service, auditorium 
was f t with the odor of choice wine. For three 


years our city has voted “no license” in consequence 
of the earnest and united efforts of temperance work- 
ers of all sorts of religious Belief. We hope to gather 
many reformed men into our churches. At every 
communion some of the children of the church become 
err f our adul bership could As 

ow many of our t mem ip say: “ 
far as I know, there has never been a /oomten GA my 
family ?” 

As we are coming to realize that we are our brother’s 
keepers, and to know something of the laws of heredity, 
can we think that our blessed asks us to do in 
remembrance of him what may cause one of these bis 


little ones to fall into sin? I cannot with 
“J. W. L.” that “the substitute might better be 
water.” The wine is a symbol of our Saviour’s blood 


shed for the remission of sin. Nothing else can fill the 

lace of the “ fruit of the vine.” May I ask just what 
is the “serious loss to the spirit and meaning of the 
Christian institutions” (sic) suffered when fermenta- 
tion is not added to the wine ? C.P.C. - 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


and 29 West 234 St., N.Y. 


NOW READY: 


American Farms, their Con- 
DITION AND FUTURE. By J. R. 
Elliott. (No. LXII. in the Questions of 
the Day Series.) 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS 


XXVII. The Boyhood and 
YOUTH OF GOETHE, Comprising the 
first eleven books of his Autobiography 
(Truth and Poetry from my own Life). 
2 vols., $2.00. 


XXVI. The Garden, as consid- 
ered in literature by certain polite writers. 
With a critical essay by Walter Howe. 
With Portrait of William Kent. $1.00. 


“A book that will especially delight all who are 
fond $< gastene and ening, and who take a cer- 

ep} nature — by man 
as a work of mn ee oston Home J 


XXV. Sesame and Lilies. By 
John Ruskin. $1.00. 
** It abounds in some of the choicest 


thoughts of a 
master mind, inspiring and enn which are fitly 


Thomas Jefferson’s Views 


ON PUBLIC EDUCATION. By John 
C. Henderson. With a New Portrait of 
Jefferson engraved for the work from the 
painting by Thomas Sully. 8vo, cloth, 
$1.75. 


* The volume gives an idea of what, In the best an 

in the truest sense of the term, ‘ Jeffersonian i 

to duly cheriahi the 

in all parts of the Republic of the United ted States.” 

Exrtrael from Author's Preface. 

The Industrial Progress of 
THE NATION : Consumption Limited, 
Production Unlimited. By Edward At- 
kinson, author of “ The Distribution of 
Products,”’ etc. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


“The problems presented are treated with 
and fone, and will g- even those who do not 
agree the mene stacked by the author. 


ournal of 

Liberty How to 
Get Bread and Butter, Snnshine and 
Health, Leisure and Books, without 
Slaving away One’s Life. By P. G. Hu- 
bert, Jr. 16mo, cloth, with frontispiece, 
$1.00, 

shrewdness of penetration. Temes. 


*,* Putnam’s List of Recent Publications 
will be forwarded free to any address. 


BOOKS BY MAIL 


OR EXPRESS 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS 


27 & 29 West Twenty-third Street, New York 
27 King William St., Strand, London 


fill orders on favorable terms, by mail or ex- 
press, for all classes of current publications 
and of out-of-print and rare books, American 
or foreign, Catalogues and estimates fur- 
nished on application, and careful attention 
given to inquiries by mail. In connection 
with their Branch House in London, Messrs. 
Putnam have exceptional facilities for pur- 
chasing at the lowest prices, for public and 
private libraries, supplies of British and 
Continental publications. 


The“ Literary World” truly says: 
* It is like living In Mexico to read this book.”’ 


Ma 
WITH THE MEXICANS. 


A Lady or Gent pmae desiring remunerative 
employment is in to write the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


ANTED ! 4 in every 
“THE HOME BEYOND;” 


of Heaven,” by Bisnor 


this paper every tan cane you write. 


Some Faster Books. 


can hardly 
of yo 7" try than reading of his 
glorious 
EGGS: Facts anp Fancizs Compiles 
by Anna Barrows. lé6mo, 


a quaint summary of all that is known or believed 
r fancied ially interesting for 


the ; espec 

the Lenten and Easte 
SEVEN EASTER LILIES. By M. Baxas. 

I2mo, $1.25. 

A story for girls, pure, sweet, and full of encour- 

agement, and Sted to exert a wide influence. 
ON EASTER DAY. By Marcarer Sipwsr. 2c. 
AN EASTER ROSE. By P. 

25 cents 


SUNSHINE. A Prize Poem by Karnanine Laz 
Bates. 35 cents. 

a LILIES. Compiled by Mrs. E. R. 
AIRCHILD. 25 cents. 


Other New Books. 


BIBLE. By “ Pansr.” 


on Mrs. Selmser 

. But probably the beet it did were 

those ha her Bible would have done—in driv- 

ng away temptation, inspiring bravery and a 
forgiving spirit. 


A LITTLE By Grace 
author of ** A Chautauqua Idyl.”’ Cloth, 530 cents 
The little rl whose simple story is here told was 
led * s little servant’? by her graodpa, be- 
cause of the faithful work she did for her I Master, in 
Ler owa innocent way. It is 
the possibilities for good in child-life, tenderly to 


THE — FOURTEEN. By Ma. 
RIANA of “Tent V., Chautau- 
ols 12mo, cloth, $1.25 

sprightly | rae of the HF work done in a 

ed by 

a Young Peo Socios cannot fail to act as a spur 
to all youthf ristian endeavor. 


A OF pr ty EST. By 
8 AWK, au Polly 

Blatchley.”’ !2mo, cloth, $1.25. 
The awakened interest in the ** Nation's wards”’ is 
here shown in its most earnest and cal work- 
ings. The book is worthy to stand beside ** Ramona.” 


12mo, cloth, 75 cents ; 
_Third edition called for withia two months of first 


THRO on THE YEAR WITH THE 
PO Special edition of third volume, March, 
in ap white, $1.00; now ready. 


The current number of WIDE AWAKE con- 
tains the opening chapters of Ban 


y and . anew 
serial by Mary Catherwood, and a 
~~ ty of pleasant su or 
Our other m 


td 
2 vols., $1.50 each 
should send 


For sale at the Bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


ARMSTRONG & SON, 


714 Broadway, New York. 
NOW READY 3D THOUSAND OF 


Rev. dames Stalker’s New Work. 


IMAGO CHRISTI, The Example of 
Jesus Christ. With Introduction. By 
Wm. M. Taylor, D.D. 12mo, $1.50. 

Da. McCOSH says: “A most precious book, 


This work a veal desideratum in theolo 
cal literature. pages are beacon lighis, — 


us our life’s journey ; and no one can t 
withoul being profoundly impressed wealth 
of the in counsale perfection as human 
conduct,"’— on 


the ul book in [connection the 
Arist and in the Sunday- School 
Lessona for 


Jam 1990: ** Mr. Stalker has 
brought fresh treasu of a field that has often 
been explored, but not in his method. The volume 
is interest instructive. The author 
thinks clearly and writes lucidly. 
the im devotion of 


NEW BOOK BY MR. SPURGEON. 


AROUND THE WICKET GATE; 
Or, A Friendly Talk with Seekers Con- 
cerning Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
12mo, cloth, illustrations, 75 cents. 

Copies sent, post paid, on receupt of price, by A. & Son. 


Dr. Richard Storrs’s| ro 


GREAT ORATION 
the 


Price - T5cents. 


Cong’! Sanday-School and Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


our we by sample to the whoicsale 
retail trade. We are the 


ear linein Liberal salary paid. 
advanced ew. 
sont potion. Money wage, Forfa 


Some Recent Books. 


TRANSLATED BY MISS WORMELEY. 


THE BAGPIPERS. 


By Sanp. 12mo, half Russia, uni- 
form with our edition of ** Balzac’s Novels,” 
price $1.50. 

George Sand’s novel, ‘Les Maitres Son- 
neurs,”’ never before translated inte Kng- 
lish. When it is added that the translator 
is Miss Katherine Prescott Wormeley, 
whose translations of Balzac have given 
her such a high reputation, enough is said 
to indicate the excellence of the work. 
George Sand has never been translated by 
a writer so capable of rendering her spirit 
and the graces of her style as Miss Worme- 
ley, and a new interest will be awakened in 
the author of *“ Consuelo” by this under- 
taking.—({Alexandcr Young, in “Critic.” 


ALBRECHT. 
A Story. By Bares. lémo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


IN THE GARDEN OF DREAMS. 


By CHANDLER 
trated, 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE NEW PRIEST IN CONCEPTION BAY. 


A Novel. By Ropertr Lowe Revised 
edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


lllus- 


NEARLY READY, 


SONS OF THE SOIL. 


A new volume of Balzac translated by Miss 
WorMELEY. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, on re- 


ceipt of price, by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


A Private Letter 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH FOLK. 


A recent letter, speaking of Dr. Abbott's 
new book, “Signs of Promise,”’ takes rather 
an interesting view of the series. It says: 

** Of course all Beecher-lovers will read with thrill- 
ing hearts the first discourse, ‘ A Great Leader,’ but, 
I think the second, * Death, the Revealer,’ is quite as 
fine a tribute to Mr. Beecher, though not so directly 
on him. It shows a high appreciation of his work and 
its greatness. It shows, too, Abbott’s marvelous tact 
as do the whole series. He begins with the noble dis- 
course on the departed leader, and follows it with the 
consolation that the revelation by death gives him a 
wider and more potent influencé ; then passes on to 
show bow the essence of Mr. Beecher’s teaching was 
the need of growth—the importance of living, not in 
the past, but in the present, for the future ; sets forth 
then the law and method of progress—and so, before 
the old Plymouthites know that they are ceasing to 
mourn, they find themselves, by a use of the very 
spirit of the departed one, working with new seal and 
in full sympathy with the new leader. That shows 
how well he is fitted for the place. He makes no 
shock of change; he uproots no favorite vine, tears 
away no clinging tendril, and yet Plymouth is becom- 
ing—as it must—a new growth, with a different train- 
ing, suited to the times, which present changed con- 
ditions and questions. 

** Yes, it is a blessed thing that no Englishman, 
however gifted, but one of Mr. Beecher’s own spiritual 
children, should have entered into the sphere of work 
which he had to leave.” 


This is a volume that every Plymouth 
Church household should have, both for the 
sake of the old love and the new. And every 
Christian Union reader should have this 
choice selection of Dr. Abbott’s best recent 
work. And every Student of the times should 
note these ‘‘ Signs of Promise,” for, as the 
New York Critic says : 

The Pi preacher of to-day shows us that 
God is an merely that he was. 
with the of born of a of the past 
and making contact with the unseen futu 


of these ons are st hel 
sad reveal the eres prophet” 


*,* Go to your bookseller for the book, or send the 
price, $1.50, to the Publishers and receive it free by 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


LEGGAT BROS.’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


MILLION om 


CURIOUS & CURRENT, 
ON HAND. 
INCLUDING THE GREATEST DISPLAY 
OF HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG, 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. GRAND HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP. 


81 CHAMBERS STREET, 
Three Doors West of City Hall Park, New Yours Orry. 
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three living poets has been had as 
to a contemporary of their own guild. 
We present here the dicta of Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, and Richard Henry Stod- 
dard, three Americans, with regard to 
Austin Dobson the Englishman. 

“ Austin Dobson,” says Mr. Aldrich, 
“has the grace of Suckling and the 
finish of Herrick, and is easily master 
of both in metrical art.” 

“ Some of his pieces,” says Mr. Sted- 
man, “are so witty and elegant, sur- 
rounded by so fine an atmosphere, and 
withal so true to the feeling and scen- 
ery of his own island, as to make him 
seem like a modern Horace or Theoc- 
ritus, or like both in one. Since the 
De Floracs we have had no such 
French people as L’Etoile and Mon- 
sieur Vieuxbois ; since Esmond and his 
times, no such people of the old Eng- 
land have come to life again as Mr. 
Dobson’s ‘Gentleman’ and ‘ Gentle. 
woman, his ‘Dorothy,’ or even that 
knight of the road whose untimely 
taking off is rehearsed in ‘ The Ballad 
of Beau Brocade.’” 


“Mr. Dobson,” says Richard Henry » 


Stoddard, “is a poet pure and simple, 
as much so as any singer of his period. 
He has carried the art of light metri- 
cal writing to a degree of perfection 
which it has never attained outside of 
France. He-hasall the good qualities 
of Suckling, Carew, Gay, Prior, and 
their eighteenth-century followers. He 
has captured their wit and escaped 
their grossness, has mastered their 
animal spirits and reduced their bois- 
terousness to gentlemanly decorum. 
We have had several clever men in his 
line in this century—Hood, Praed, 
Thackeray, Locker—but he has beaten 
them all, in that his successes not only 
appear to have been won without any 
effort, but are so genuine that his trifles 
have a serious and lasting value. But 
he has done more than this; he has 
caught the spirit of several antiquated 
forms of verse, French and Italian and 
what-not, and has naturalized them, 
for the time being, at any rate, in Eng- 
lish song. Mr. Lang and Mr. Gosse 
have succeeded in a measure, but only 
in & measure, we are compelled to 
think, as we read Mr. Dobson’s ron- 
dels, triolets, villanelles, and rhymes 
royal. There is a robustness, a heart- 


thrill | iness, a good sense in these old potter- 


ings of versification which we find in 
no other English poet who has con- 
sented to wear them. There is no 
affectation and no pretense in his writ- 
ing, which is clean, pure, natural, and 
manly. If he is not a poet, there are 
no poets left to-day in England.” 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Company, 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York, 
are Mr. Dobson’s American publishers. 
They issue his verses in two volumes, 
12mo, under the old-fashioned title, 
“Poems on Several Occasions,” in 
cloth at $4, and in half and full calf 
and levant morocco at prices corre- 
sponding to each style. 


—_ 


| 
| 
| 
OUR LI LE MEN AND WOMEN, are as 
bright as ever; yes, brighter than ever, for Progress 
is our watchword. Copies of bound volumes for 18389 
BABYLAND, 75 cents; Pansy, $1.25; 
AnD Women, $1 25; Wipe Awaxsg, j 
Those who desire to secure them 
orders. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
if 
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wide circulation. It is a thoroughl readable book. li 
This topical method of treating the subject has an ad- [ 
hom KRompis.’’ 
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CAPTURED IN AFRICA. 


Once, in the opening of a jungle that 
overgrew the banks of one of the streams 
that empty into the harbor, we came 
upon a stray drift-piece of humanity that 
had floated down the stream of time to 
the present from those old by-gone slave 


days. 

The rowboat was being pushed up a 
crooked little creek that He ot 
thro thickly growing where 

in and out, and 

tween banks of dense vegetation 
pierced by alligator wallows, and arched 
overhead with trailing vines and branches 
into a roof of quivering leaves. By-and- 
by an open space was reached, where, 
upon the marshy bank and in the midst 
of the brush, one could just see the out- 
lines of a low straw hut, such as one might 
expect to discover in the jungles of Afri- 
ca. An old negress made her appear- 
ance at the sound of the thud of oars in 
the rowlocks, and, coming down to the 
bank, squatted on a log, and talked in a 
sad, manner. 

Her history was that of thousands, but 
it sounded strange coming from her own 
lips. It was like a voice of the a 
speaking of dead things. She had been 
brought, as a girl of ten or twelve years 
old, to Jamaica aboard of a captured slave 
ship. Her African mother had sent her 
to the spring to draw water, and there, 
in the thickets, the slave-stealers had 
caught her. They had thrust something 
into her mouth so that she could not 
speak, and had tied her hands behind her 
back and her feet together. Her mammy 
came and looked for her everywhere, but 
could not find her. She had stood as 
close to her as from here to yonder tree, 
and called and called, but the little girl 
could not answer, and her mother did not 
see her because the slave-stealers had 
hidden her among the leaves in the 
thickets. So by-and-by her mammy went 
away,and then the slave-stealers came and 
took her down into a boat and aboard the 
ship. There they put her in a dark place 
with a t many more black people. 
Every morning they used to come and 
take out those who died and throw them 
overboard. She could not remember the 
name of the ship, but the white people 
burned her in Kingston Harbor. It 
was very difficult to understand the old 
creature’s dialect, but she patiently re- 
peated her words until the meaning was 
clear. She took the shilling that was 
offered to her and gave her thanks in 
the same sad voice, andas the boat drifted 
down the current and around the dense 
foliage at the end of the stream, she still 
sat motionless, with the shilling in her 


hand, looking after it.—[ From “ Jamaica, 
New and Old,” by Howard Pyle, in 
“ Harper’s Magazine.” 


THE EARTH GROWING LARGER. 


The earth, traveling in its orbit around 
the sun and onward with the entire solar 
system around some unknown. and still 
greater center of attraction, is constantly 
traversing new regions of space, which it 
depletes of meteoric dust and meteorites, 
thus steadily—no matter how slowly— 
increasing in diameter. Now let this 
growth continue till the earth has just 
twice the attractive power which it now 
possesses, we should then have twice the 
number of meteorites and double the 
quantity of dust falling annually upon it 
as now. 

Fortunately for our heads, the earth 
has not yet attained very formidable di- 
mensions, but we may look upon it as an 
established fact that it constantly gains 
in weight, and that in proportion to such 
gain its attractive power steadily in- 
creases. 

The attractive force of the sun is so 
enormous that a perpetual hail of mete- 
orites and a torrent of dust-particles must 
rush upon it from all directions, and some 
of the foremost observers are now of 
opinion that these falling bodies are the 
sole cause of the sun’s heat. 

In the light of this theory our earth is 
a young and growing, not an old and dy- 
ing, planet—a planet with a future ; 
which ought to be cheerful news to all 
of us, although we shall not live to reap 
the benefit of it; and the sun, far from 
being on its last legs as an expiring lumi- 
nary, is steadily gaining in heat and light- 
ing capacity.—[American Geologist. 


What Will You Do? 


What would you do 

If a magnificent treasure was yours by in- 
heritance ? 

Thrust it aside ? 

Scarcely ; and what would happen after you 
had undisputed possession ? 

Possibly you would not appreciate your 
fortune and would waste it. 

What we have we squander—what we have 
not we want. 

And this leads us to the point. 

You have had that best of wealth—health, 
and you know how you have drained your re- 
sources. 

You feel discouraged. 

But you need not be. Thousands have been 
as sick and unhappy as you are, but they 
have recovered. Read the letter in the op- 
posite column, and see the hope it holds out to 
any sick man. 

Rev. Mr. Smith was as severely afflicted 
as a man can be and live. That excruciating 
agony, rheumatism, nearly ended his days, 
but, encouraged as he was by the words of 
the late T.S. Arthur, the well-known tem- 
perance author, he tried the Compound Oxy- 
gen Treatment, and the happy result was a 
complete eradication of the disease from his 
system. 

But this case, strong as it is, is not the only 
one. 

The Compound Oxygen Treatment has 
cured thousands of diseased men and women. 

You can know all about their cases and 
get their names and addresses if you will ask 
Drs. SranKEY & PA.weEn for their book of 
200 pages, and the ** Quarterly Review.”’ 

You will get them by return mail entirely 
free of charge. 

The Compound Oxygen Treatment cures 
rheumatism just as it cures asthma, con- 
sumption, catarrh, hay fever, headache, neu- 
ralgia, and all diseases of a chronic nature. 
You say that is a pretty large contract. So it 
is. But the Compound Oxygen Treatment 
is equal to it for these reasons : 

The Compound Oxygen Treatment begins 
its good work by quickening the circulation 
and giving it something to circulate. 

That’s what it is—blood food, nerve nour- 
ishment. 

It supplies strength to enable you to throw 
aside your disease. 

And in this way become specific. 

It is entirely common sense from first to 
last. 
Nature takes care of you in just that way, 
and it has been said many times, by the 
patients of Drs. SraRKEY & PALEN, that the 
Compound Oxygen Treatment is the nearest 
in accord with nature of anything they ever 
tried. Under such circumstances a man 
ought to get well. 

The Compound Oxygen Treatment is not 
only a reliable means of cure, but it is a pleas- 
ant one. 

Recovery is not always a pleasure, but the 
Compound Oxygen Treatment makes it pleas- 
ant. 

There’s no question in any sane man’s mind 
that the pleasantest way is the best way, pro- 
vided it is a good one. 

You get the strength and the force ina 
soothing, delightful inhalation in the Com- 
pound Oxygen Treatment. 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN’s book will tell 
you all about their treatment, and show you 
who have been cured and where they live. 

Two hundred pages of encouraging facts 
free to you. 

In the book you will find the testimony of 
many well-known men and women. Among 
them the late T.S. Arthur, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, the celebrated advocate of the 
temperance cause; Bishop Benade, Bishop 
Castle, Dr. O. A. Darby, President of the 
Columbia (S. C.) Female College; Dr. Spence, 
President of the Grant Memorial University, 
Athens, Tenn., and many others. 

Send to Drs. Starkey & for the 
book. It will be forwarded free of charge to 
any one addressing Drs. Srarkry & PALen, 
1,529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 120 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal.; 58 Church 
Street, Toronto, Canada. 


WAITED EIGHT YEARS. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 

“Believing that the Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment as dispensed by you is an invaluable 
remedy because of the incalculable benefit -I 
received from its use, I therefore authorize 
you to publish the subjoined statement if you 
deem it proper to do so. 

“When I was about eighteen years of age I 
was attacked with inflammatory rheumatism in 
my right arm, especially in my elbow. For some 
weeks I was deprived of the use of my arm, suf- 
fering great pain. After the pain had abated, 
the muscles of my arm were much contracted, 
and have remained so. A few years later, I 
discovered that rheumatism had now entered 
my knees, and, although it was not inflamma- 
tory, yet the attacks were very severe. In 
the course of several years, rheumatism had 
gradually extended, it seemed, into every part 
of my body. My hip joints at times were en- 
tirely helpless; my left shoulder was com- 
pletely displaced so that I could not stretch 
out my left arm from my body to do anything 
for a long time. Worse than all, it entered 
into my chest, and remained so severe and con- 
stant above the region of my heart, that the 
Physician who was attending me, cautioned me 
very positively to note any change in my pulse 
and let him know at once, as he believed it 
might, at any time, paralyze my heart. I wore 
a fly blister almost constantly until there 
was no more value in it; I then used croton 
oil over my chest in the hands of another 
physician, until it had no effect at all; and 
I continued using remedies both internal and 
external, but none of them did any good. I 
could not sleep at night, and often felt worn 
out when I rose in the morning. After using 
remedies almost constantly for more than fif- 
teen years, I at last despaired, as there 
seemed no hope. During the winter of 1880, I 
had suffered the severest attacks of rheumat- 
ism, lasting almost the entire week, lessen- 
ing toward the endof each week, only to begin 
anew each successive week. I had resigned my 
charge in the preceding autumn, as it appeared 
there was no possible chance of recovery, and 
it being entirely impracticable for me to con- 
tinue. As I sat day after day thus in hope- 
lessness, about January, 1880, I noticed the 
name of Mr. T. S. Arthur appended to a cer- 
tificate, telling of the benefit he had re- 
ceived from the use of Compound Oxygen... I at 
once concluded to try it. I sent to you for 
the remedy and used one supply, and although 
the spells of rheumatism returned again and 
again during its use, yet it went out gradu- 
ally, and I felt like a boy; rheumatism had 
been removed, and I could use my limbs at all 


times without pain, and eight years having 
elapsed since I used it, and as it has never 
returned, you may be assured that I regard it 
as of untold value. 
M. SMITH, 
“Pastor of Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
“Myersville, Md., August 6, 1888.” 
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° Motto for the Week: “‘ The governing minds are never numerous.” 
THE which couches will be added that will admit of a weekly system of savings is inangurated in the 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


VACATION HOMES. 


TS generosity of the readers of The Christian 
Union to the Vacation Fund of The Christian 
Union assures us of the interest that will be 
aroused by the accompanying picture—the recent 
ift to the working girls of Brooklyn from the Hon. 
njamin W. Downing. At the close of last 
season the committee who had the Brooklyn vaca- 
tion work in charge felt that the work had been 
greatly limited because they did not have a house 
nearer the city, and entirely under their own man- 
— How the work would be managed for 
1890 was a problem to which no solution was 
offered. Late in the fall Mr. Downing’s offer of a 
summer home for working girls was made public, 
and his Christmas present to the workingwomen of 
Brooklyn was the gift of this house, with five acres 
of land, and the use of forty until such time as it 
was sold, a horse and acow. Mr. Downing with 
these gifts gave the managers a signed contract 
with a decorator to paint, paper, and varnish the 
woodwork of the first floor, which consists of a 
dining-room running through the house—to the 
right of the front door—double parlors, a library 
in the left wing, and small room off, with halls. 
The right wing is the kitchen, with servants’ rooms 
above. The upper floors are the bedrooms, each 
large enough for two beds, except the two at the 
right and left of upper balcony, which are large 
enough for three beds. 


Gre 


The first question faced was, “How shall we 
furnish it?” 

“To a pretty, simple way that will prove that a 
pretty, comfortable home can be furnished at a 
small outlay ;” that everything done in and for the 
home should be an object lesson, was the decision. 
The plan of making the sheets and pillow-cases, of 
hemming napkins and towels, of making curtains 
for etoile and doors, of making splashers and 
pincushions, cretonne cushions for splint-bottom 
chairs, of making window-seats and shoe-boxes 
covered with cretonne in the club-rooms, devoti 
one evening each week to this work, was receiv 
with great enthusiasm ; and one night each week, 
since the deed was signed, has been given in each 
club-room to making the necessary articles to com- 
plete its own room. We have stated before in these 
columns that each working girls’ club has its own 
name and color. At the Holiday House 
each club will use that color as the groundwork of 
its decorations. Some of the clubs have chosen a 
flower; for instance, one club chose orange and 
white as the club colors, so that they might have the 
daisy as their club flower. So in this room the 
daisy will appear on the splashes, the cheese-cloth 
curtains, the washstand covers, and, as far as 
possible, in the cretonne used in door curtains and 
cushions. 

The bedsteads will be of iron, painted white. The 
hall on the third floor is broad and light enough to 
be used as a sitting-room, and cots finished as 
couches will be re in this hall that can be used 
as beds in an emergency. A generous donor has 


given almost furniture enough for the library, to 


Sunday overflow. 

One of the first thoughts to rejoice the hearts of 
the committee was that the house was so easy of 
access by boat and cars that girls who could not 
leave their work for a vacation could go out on Sat- 
urday afternoon and remain over Sunday, return- 
ing in time to in their work Monday morning 
at the usual hour. With the knowledge of what 
this would be to scores of girls, special preparations 
are being made to accommodate them. Only last 
week this possibility made two girls’ faces brighten 
as they said, “ How splendid! Our busy season is 
July and August, but we can easily go to spend 
Sunday.” 

One of the conditions of Mr. Downing’s gift is 
that the house, or part of it, will be kept open all 
the year round as a place of rest and recuperation 
for those who need it. The services of a man and 
his wife have been secured with this end in view, and 
in winter at least two of the upper rooms having 
large open fireplaces will be fitted up for winter 
use. Even last week we felt the need of the home 
for a young girl recovering from a severe illness. 
It is a delight to hear how completely this is “ Our 
Holiday House” in the club-rooms, the sense of 
ownership being deepened by the fact of working 
to furnish it. It has added y to the interest 
of club life, has focused dates for going on a 
vacation, and has been an endless topic for plan- 
ning and for conversation among hundreds of busy, 
happy girls. To many it has been a charming 
central interest in an otherwise monotonous life. 
Nor has generosity been lacking, since one small 
woman of sixteen announced, in a delightfully uncon- 


scious manner, “I just enjoy doing this work and 
talking about the house, though I never expect to 
see it.” 

“ Why ?” one of her companions asked. 

“ Why, I can’t go.” 

No more questions were thought n , experi- 
ence developing tact. The reason was well under- 
stood from that explanation. 

The cost of fyrnishing two of these rooms has 
been met by two ladies interested in the work. 
There are still further rooms to be furnished. The 
cost of furnishing completely one room for two 
occupants is, as nearly as the committee can state 
it at present, about fifty dollars. This includes 
kalsomining and finishing floors. 

The parlors will be furnished with couches, home- 
made, and covered with denim. The table covers 
will be made by the club members, and the whole 
scheme of furnishing will be to prove the value of 
skill and taste. The dining-room will be furnished 
at the least possible cost. We have no doubt that 
our readers of last year remember the basis of 
organization for this work, but The Christian Union 
has so many new readers that we must recapitulate. 

The Brooklyn committee, having the Brooklyn 
Holiday House in charge, is composed of representa- 
tives from the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion and the Working Girls’ Clube. These repre- 
sentatives are brought throughout the year in con- 
stant communication with about two thousand work- 
ing girls, and it is for these girls especially that the 
house is intended, though no girl requiring the hospi- 
talities of the house will be refused if there is room, 
provided she is known to a responsible woman. A 


Y. W. C. A. and the clubs, that is called a vacation 
fund, although the money is subject to the call of the 
depositor at any time. Many practical lessons are 
learned in this way. Only two weeks ago a girl 
sixteen years old rejoiced greatly that she had saved 
a dollar and a half that would buy medicines for 
her sick mother. 

Our readers will no doubt give the same tangible 
evidence of their generosity that they gave last year, 
when one thousand dollars was divided between the 
two Holiday Houses of New York and Brooklyn. 
Many will no doubt be moved to donate toward the 
furnishing of the Brooklyn Holiday House. When 
sending subscriptions, unless the sender distinetly 
states that the money is designed to help furnish 
the Brooklyn house, the money will be divided, as 
last year, between the committees having in charge 
the Holiday House work of the two cities. 


Our SUBSCRIBERS’ COLUMN. 


cial features or articles, suggestions on current topics of in- 
terest, or ulustrations nent to such topics, drawn from expe- 
mg sa 


rience or reading. 1 yt in new books or 

ewspapers, practical hints on matters, records of observa- 
tions in the field of natural history—in short, anything that is 
tersely and pithily put, and th promises to instruct, stimulate, 
or help or be heartily welcomed .| 


NATIONALISM AGAIN. 


If those interested in Nationalism, or, indeed, any who 
desire the good of the laboring classes, will read Geo 
Gunton’s “Wealth and Progress,” they will find the 
laws of social evolution clearly yen from the his- 
the past. 

e school of social economics which he leads points 
out a way by which we can each contribute to the good 
cause. 

Feeling that Mr. Gunton’s teachings have taught me, 
in the narrow station which | occupy, to elevate the 
moral tone of my servants and make them more self- 
respecting members of society, I have a strong desire 
that those of wider influence and greater responsibili- 
ties may learn from the same teacher. S. E. G. 


THE REAL AND IDEAL. 


The “ Spectator ” reports the Duke as saying : “ Why 
must we be ever setting the ideal and the real against 
each other ?” which recalls a sentence stored in mem- 
ory many years ago: “ The ideal is not opposed to the 
real, but to the actual and apparent.” Perhaps he will 
be kind enough to favor us with a sermon a = 

» M.'T. 


— - — 


MARCH WEATHER 


The weather clerk took some ethereal mildness, 
An assortment of clouds, some fleecy, some black,] 
A blizzard or two slightly shorn of their wildness, 
Some rare bits of sunshine dispersing chill rack ; 
Whirling snow wreaths, deep drifts, and some hail a» | 
mucb rain, 
And, carelessly mixing the whole mass together, 
Threw it broadcast o’er city and village and plain, 
As a sample of what he could make for Mare) 
weather. —([Exchange. 


— 


VEST POCKET SERIES. 


“ But, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


—[Thanatopsis. 


Don’t waste life in doubts and fears ; spend 
yourself on the work before you, well as- 
sured that the right performance of this 
hour’s duties will be the best preparation for 


the hours or ages that follow it. 
—{ Immortality. 


Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest ; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest, 
For those that wander they know not where 
Are full of trouble and full of care ; 

To stay at home is best. —([Song. 


CUT THIS OUT. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The money market for the week has 
been very easy at rates ranging from 
two to six per cent., with the prevail- 
ing rate at four per cent. An attempt 
was made by the bear clique to make 
an active money condition, but the banks 
and banking houses were prepared for 
the attempt, and furnished such a sup- 
ply of funds that after Monday the par- 
ties undertaking the manipulation gave 
it up. Later in the week, when it was 
clearly demonstrated that the Govern- 
ment was continually accumulating funds 
at the expense of our city banks, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury gave out that he 
would receive offers to sel) to the Treas- 
ury four per cent. bonds, without naming 
a price. On Thursday, the day following 
the informal notice, two million dollars 
of bonds were offered, mostly 4s, and 
were all taken at 123. On Friday nearly a 
million and a balf dollars more went in. 
This move has completely demoralized 
the clique, who had gone heavily short of 
stocks on the belief that they could suc- 
ceed in producing a money stringency be- 
tween nowand May 1. They have evi- 
dently given up the undertaking, for dur- 
ing the past three days they have made a 
desperate attack on one or two stocks, 
while covering their contracts on the gen- 
eral list as rapidly as possible, in compe- 
tition with quite a large buying by the 
whole bull contingency. The change of 
the Bank of England rate of discount to 
four and a half per cent., which took 

lace on Thursday, and which we have 
forestalled in these columns, also was a 
further stimulus to general purchases of 
Americans by the English and German 
markets. The opposition to an ad- 
vance in the share list, which was looked 
forward to as a reasonable 
tation this spring, has hung on this 
one prospective condition of active 
money. Clearly, there could be no pro- 
longed speculation for an advance, and 
no especial activity, so long as a cheek 
could be immediately applied by means 
of tightening money; and while, for a 
year, the American stock market has 
merited an appreciation in values, be- 
cause of the a improvement 
in railway conditions, a general feeling 
of discouragement seemed to come over 
the minds of Wall Street men and capi- 
talists, owing to this progressive eontrac- 
tion in bank reserves resulting from 
money absorptions by the Government, be- 
cause of its excessive revenues. This con- 
dition has not yet changed, but legislation 
in the direction of relief is probably near 
at hand, which will result in a reduetion 
of at least $100,000,000 in these revenues, 
and which will largely obviate accumu- 
lations of funds needed in business, by 
the National Treasury—a process of 
hoarding which has n very detri- 
mental for along time. The easing off of 
rates by the better supply of rw: oa the 
Bank of England, also, which promises 
continuance through the spring, may soon 
permit of gold imports ; yet, as the Lon- 
don stock market and our own are very 
intimately connected, it would not be 
beneficial to bring about too radical a 
ld shipment at present, unless the 
ank of ll which has an excessive 
supply of gold, should give out some of 
its holdings for these expected shipments; 
indeed, without a special manipulation of 
a and without this Government ac- 
cumulation, this country has plenty of 
funds for its exchanges. 

There was a decline in the quotation 
for Western Union Telegraph, due to the 
further agitation of the proposed Govern- 
ment postal telegraph system by the 
Committee in Congress. It is not at all 
unlikely that the House of Representa- 
tives may pass some postal telegraph 
measure, but it is improbable that any 
such measure would receive the indorse- 
ment of the Senate, which is more care- 
ful and conservative in its action on im- 
portant legislation than the “ House.” 
The Government is in sufficient business 
already without taking up any additional 
branches. Its tentative legislation on 
railway regulation has not sufficieatly 
redounded to its credit for it to assume 
new responsibilities involving official su- 
pervision over private interests, especially 
since Government officials, as a rule, 
have no such training in matters of busi- 
ness affairs as our experienced and edu- 
cated business men. Whatever efrofs 

may be committed in our vast systems of 


telegraphs and railways, in our banking, 
or in our waterways, there would be a 
hundred of them to one now if Govern- 
ment took a hand. Surely such private 
enterprises are not in the line of State 
government. The functions of gov- 
ernment are quite distinct from the in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprises which 
belong to our private citizenship. The 
stories industriously circulated about rate- 
cutting have a slight shadow of truth in 
the passenger business, which, in the 
West and Northwest, has been somewhat 
under #z:.tation; but, at last accounts, 
steps are being taken to adjust differ- 
ences, and the probabilities are that there 
will be no extensive cutting of passenger 
rates after another week. 

The bond market, which is a better 
reflector of general conditions, so far as 
investments and investors’ faith is con- 
cerned, than the share list, has shown 
great strength at advancing quotations 

uring the week, and the feature is that 
the lower-priced bonds are very active 
and strong—naturally enough with net 


earnings of roads increasing at the rate of 
from ten to fifty per cent. and over, as 
compared with the corresponding periods 
of 1889. 

The bank statement is as follows : 
Loans, decrease........... $3,480,800 
Specie, decrease. . 2,481,300 
Legal tenders, decrease..,.. 1,624,800 
Deposits, decrease.......... 7,813,000 

rve, decrease, ......... 


This leaves the city bank surplus reserves 
at near nothing, say $100, or over, 
with money closing at two to three per 
cent., and very plentiful. 

WALL STREET. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. | 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicage, 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate 


Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
A Specialty. 
Prominently connected with ee financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 


investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


Bankers and Brokers, 


NO. 10 WALL STRERT, NEW YORK, 


DEALERS IN HIGH-CLASS 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


Our Bureau of Information for railway and all 
classes of investments is unusually complete, and 
its use is at the service of our customers without 
charge. Our investigation ef the value of bonds is 
very thorough, and intelligently conducted, enabling 
us to give valuable assistance to those seeking first- 
class investmints. High grade bonds suitable for in- 
dividuals, estates, or trust funds constantly on hand. 
Personal conference and correspondence solicited. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


examlnad by. the New Fork State Banking 
men e 


6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES 


Becured by First Mortgages. 


Also 6 Per Cent. First Mortgages, and 5 Per 
Cent. Savings Bonds. 


JOHN H. DAVIS & CO.,|.z 


FINANCIAL. 


6% 


Our 7 PER CENT. 
FIRST MORT- 


Capital and Surplus, 265,000. 


NET INCOME 


NATIONAL:::- 


7% 


GAGES on Town cE &Oge ply secured, ARE 
ant TGA ENT 


AND OFFER THE HIGHEST INTEREST CONSISTENT WITH SAFETY. 


Loans Negotiated, $5,125,000. 


If you desire to invest money safely, call or write for particulars. 


JONES & FAILE, New York Managers, 135 & 137 Broadway, New York. 


TOPEKA. 


CAPITAL, 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $100,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients. 


MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


B500,000. 


Incorporated and operating under Btate authority 


and supervision. and with perpetual succeasion, for the 


LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Real estate in this city and vicin- 
ity is advancing. I am familiar 
with the ruling prices for the past 
twelve years, and I advise my cus- 
tomers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy 
now. I continue to make loans 
netting eight per cent. 


Reference by permission to Tur Curis- 
TIAN Unton or the Independent, New York 
City, or Lockwood National Bank, San An- 


tonio, Texas. 
E. B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, TEx. 


ing Real Estate and Financial Brokers, 


CCauford8 Cnover 


A SPECIAL FEATURE. 


THE WINNER 
INVESTMENT CO. 


Handles exclusively Kansas City 
Investments, and does not 
handle Farm Mortgages. 


PAST INVESTMENTS 


this company ve lded 1 
92,000. 00 principal a | 
rest has D paid at maturity, and enter- 
prises undertaken have been auiformly successful. 


PRESENT INVESTMENTS. 
realize e Seven, 
of tod prot. 
entirely from ve feat 
For full particulars send for circulars, pamphlets, 
papers, or call, 


WILLIAM PARMENTER, 


General Agent, - 60 State Street, Boston. 


No, 1 Custom House Street, Provid R.L; 


TOPEKA INVESTMENTS 


Are safe, if judiciously made in either Real Estate 
or First Mortgages. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CoO., 
609 Kansas Avé., Topeka, Kansas, 


Rasen Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Aasignes. Receiver. 5 per cent. paid on 
ici from to make aafe investment e loan mone m 
First-Olass Real Estate Mortgages re th unques —"s prompt payment of principal and interest. 
President. * ER, Vice- ent. 
BHANNO ice- Trust Officer. JAMES GBs, retary and Treasurer. 
0. W. DARLING. K. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 
Buy and sell COUNTY 


ORDERS of Dakota. Pa 
FARGO,|: y 
DAKOTA. to the laws of Dakota. 


Red River Valley Lands 
for Bale. 


Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 por cent. 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trost Co., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


VP. & Mgr. @. Pavan, Bec’. 
Paid-up Capital, - 78,000 


The Mutual Investment Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAN STREET, 
Ormanha, WNWebraska. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, ani 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 

Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 per cent. 

interest on all deposits. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 

BONDS, 7 to 8 per 

@ cent. Semi - Annual 

otiated by W. B. CLARK 

INVESTMENT CO., in sume of $200 and 

upward, PROMPT PAYMENT of Prin- 
el and Interest 


OF 
ch . 

N. Fiftee 4 ri 
ALL Capital. Wide connections. “Re. 


INVESTMENTS 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MINNEHAHA TROST C0. 


S/OUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 
W. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


You Want to KNOW. ALL A 
Commercial and 


239 Broadway, cor. Park Place, - - New York, 


Srewart En 


Are competent and reliable people to advise you. If Negotiate Mortgage Betate Loans on 
you wish to invest in specalative property that wit! | Farm and Property 
afford a profit, or property for revenue, they can assist sates af Gheredt and wo expense to parties holding 
you; or, if you want Eight per cent. first mort- ory securities. 
Reference: Kanaaa National Bank of Topeka, the Pines of Hallway ; the of the new 
for circulars and references. 
Send for the little book on West- 


Before ern Mortgages as investments, 


No. Streot, New York, 


0, President ; CHARLES 


| 
| 
——— Bond. Issued for supplies 
| County. reguisr in- 
= 
‘ 
SEATTLE For 
De- 
Matter 
to the Lead- 
_ 
x 
Paid-up Capital, - - $1,500,000 | 
Assets, - - + 6,500,000 re 
— | 
| = 
ee COMA LAND 00., Tacome, Wash. | 
|Mention paper.| | Bu 
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or 

The Denver Land & Security Company. 
This Company, originally organized in De- 
cember, 1887, with a capital of $250,000, for 
the principal purpose of buying, improving, 
and selling the Denver real estate known as 
** Berkeley,”’ has paid 13% in cash dividends 
and has capitalized $500,000 of its surplus. 
The sto¢kholders have voted to issue $250,000 
additional stock, making a total of One Mill- 
ion Dollars. The surplus shown on the books 


February Ist, 1890, was $330,287.59, which is | | 


likely to be greatly augmented during the 
year unless reduced by increased dividends. 
The new stock participates with the old in 
this surplus, and is, therefore, worth at least 
$130 per share. Inasmuch as the Board of 
Directors have authorized its offer at par 
($100 per share) for a quick sale, it is deemed 
should have the first opportunity to subscribe 
for the new issue, and the books will be open 
for subscriptions by stockholders only until 
March ist, 1890, and after that date to all 
who may desire to subscribe. 

It is proposed to further amend the Articles 
of Association so as to change the name of 
the corporation to 


THE CONTINENTAL LAND & 
SECURITY COMPANY. 


Stockholders may send their subscriptions 
om the blanks furnished them to Jno. C. 
Avery, President, 115 Broadway, New York, 
or te 8. B. Carter, New England Manager, 
209 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. On 
and after March Ist, 1890, subseriptions will 
be received at the offices of the Company, 
115 Broadway, New York, 209 Washington 
Street, Boston, and 1700 Cartia Street, Den- 
ver, Col., or at the offices of any of its agents, 
from whem also further information may be 
obtained. 

Reference is alse made, by permission, to 
the folowing Banks : 

The National Bank of the ag 


The National Bank of Kansas gg 
ances City, Mo. 
The Denver National Bank, 
Denver, Col. 
The Merchants’ National Bana 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


A new pamphlet, compiled 
with great care and containing 
much valuable information for 
investors concerning the Laws 
of Real Estate in Missouri, 
Kansas, Texas, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota, has just been 
published by the Kansas City 
Investment Company. Sent 
free. 


Tas Kaneas City Investment 
ew Hampshire; or 
Connecticut. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID - £600,000. 
deposit of ‘ink the Union Trust 
of ork. Amount ef lim- 
tors, e eam these — 


FRANK R. JOHN x 31-33 
B SON, New York Agent, 


MONEY-MAY BE SAFE 


+ | Invested in low interest bearing securi- | - 

ties of the East, but no investment can be 

+ | moresecure than mo ages on real estate 
in St. Paul, the la and most “and i 

» | growing city in the Northwest, 

will net 7and 8 per cent. interest, pay 

able semi-annually in New York ex ex- 

change. A long and succ 1 experi- 

ence, without a single loss to investors, 

* | has established our 

tees satisfaction. U nquestioned references 


on application. Correspondence solicited. | - 
SMITH & TAYLOR, 
333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


YEARS OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for 
al he 


— 


Debenture Bonds and Mortgage 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000, . Highest rate of interest 
with security. Pamphlets free ; 


Qresident. #, Simmons, } Presidents. 


- WN. Y. City. 


MERRILL TRUST CO. 


Ness County Bank and 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 7 
ed en Hamens 


FIRST 


Fully 


INST TALME DEBENTURES. 
96 Egaifable Bailding. Boston. 
A New England Organization. 


Loans made on Irri- He uarters for 
gated ing 20% not ormation 
0 din 
of securi olorado 


DOUBLY GUABANTEED. 


USHNELL 


USHNELL 
ffeal Qxtate and financial fIgents, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


INVESTMENTS = MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per semi- 
Estate In- 


annually, in New Yor. or 
vestments made. 


REFERENCES. — -First Nationa! Bank, St. Paul, 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass. — 
Correspondence solicited. 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SFOUX CITY, 


Invites co regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVRSTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


J. J, O"CONNOR, Pres. WM. O'MULCAHY, V.-Pres. 
G. A, EASTMAN, Sec, and Treas. 


Tue Guiana Forxs Loa ano Laxo Ca,, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 
Property. Meat Estate Boug Bought. ai 


Collections made, 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and mana 


side of the Harbor, 8 
for who never saw the alwa St 
ANS.—We can loan money for those not wish- 
ing to invest at Tend § in- 


Wi. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 
DULUTH, MINN. 
DENVER-COLORADO 
D. F. GA RMICHART. Denver, Col. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Cc. Ss. OLDER, 


108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 
--REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange Nationa] Bank, this city 


BESTOR G. BROWN, 


GORREBPONOENOE SITES. 


Sate Investments” 


JOHN D. ENOX & CO.., 
Topeka, Kansas. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK., 


Real Estate  Gollections 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR 7 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as 
partiesowning lands in Dakota. Listso 
t free on a 
nee solici 


ve buai- 


~~4 south 
and most prosperous 
AF co 


Before 


Dakota is one of ricb 


been from its earliest 


ed, 
secure coke the the ch 


and refuse many more loans 
than we accept. 7 per cent. ane often 


secured by 4 to 6 amounts o ov 

farm and city property. The laws of South - akota 
subject loan and t ‘Companies to went and 
© Btate the Union invee- 


igatce “ite finan 


greater 


upon deposits. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. Capital, $250,000. 
Philadelphia, 1,323 Chestnut Street. 

F. H. Haouarry, Preat. Ozer Lawson, Vice-Prest. 


PLEASURE 
AND » 7. 


A copy of AMATEUR 
** How to OUTFITS 
Make Photo- 
graphs,”’ rom 
with deserip- 
tive catalogue PICTU RES 
sent without of the highest 
-| charge to all excellence 
interested, ean be made. 


THE SCO “cro & ADAMS CO. 
423 Broome St., New York. 


co LLECTION 


BURPEE’ FOR 1890 


Contains one regular size packet each of the fragrant 
Little Gem Sweet Abyssum ,—the rare and lovely blue 
lorenia kourniers,—the gorgeous new SAiriey 
pies,—aany varices mixed of Choice Double 
—the unequaled strain of Burfes’s Supers Came 
Flowered Chinese and Japa- 
nese Pinks,—Katea fine Mined New and Beautifui 
[pomoeas,— Choice Mized Pansies ,—Fordhook strain 
of Superfine Petunia Hybrida,—and twelve grand 
New Sweet Peas Mixed, in ali TEN VARIETIES 


new and +s Gem Col- 
lar Annuals for ctions for $i. 
Try to get up a C Tilustration and 


directions for growing printed on each 
packet. Purchased separately at retail, 
the ten packets owr 25 cont Gem Cob- 
lection would cast cents, and this 
Special Offer is ma to induce all to 


BURPEE’S SEEDS. 


ORDER NOW and ask for a Handsomely 
illustrated CATALOGUE BESTSEEDS 


—of all the 
incl NovELTIES of unusual merit. 


Ww. “ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


S 


SOS 


Parsons & Sons Co. 
(Limited), 
Flushing, N. Y. 

Offer Selected Specimens of 
Japanese Maples, Climbing Hy- 
drangeas, Rhododendrons, 
Golden Oak. | 


And many other Kare Trees and Shrubs. 


m Should be in mp A rden that it is not al- & 
ready adorning tis entirely hardy, endur & 
ing our severest winters, of] size, perfect 
form, deep crimson in color, delic iously fra- & 
wm srant, and blooms continuously during the B 
Sy Whole season, so that roses can be gathered I 
Me from it alanost ev ery day from June ‘to Ovto- 

“a ber. Remember, it is ever-blooming, hard 
mas an oak, with the rich crimson ¢ an 


delicious fragrance of Gen. Jacyueminot. 


> Price, 25 cents each; five for & 
m™ $1.00; twelve for $2.00; free by —& 
mail. 


. Bes ith every order for a single plant or & 
J more, will be sent, gratis, oursuperb 
. catalogne of Eve rything forthe Gar-& 
den (the price of whic +h is 25 cents), to 

By gothor with our new “+ Kevay on Garden & 

Culture of the Rose,’’ on condition that® 
3 you will say in what paper you saw this adver- 
mtisoment, Club orders tur THREE, SEVEN or 

a TWELVE plants can have the catalogue sent, & 
A when desired. tothe ss of each 
nem comprising the Clnb, provi- 
ded always that the paper is named. - 


‘PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 


Do you love Flowers! Then 1 
for Park's Fleral Guide, enlarged 
full of fine encravings, ew eel. . 
ored Ilustrations and floral notes 
—just what you Want; with t,ste 
FREE Gift we will send Sceds of 
Venidiam Fugas— unquestion- 
ably the grandest golden flowered © 
geedling plant for bedding Enewn; 
continucuely in evch profusion 
that the entire surface of the bed forms 
one sheet of rich golden color; rorgeons, 
casily grown; value 200. 
P Mixed Flewer > 


They will detight you. Send at once, and tell your 
friends to wend. Thie will not appear agein. 
C.W. PARK, Parkton, Metni P.O., Pa. 


P. 8.—Park’s New Rose Budget. ai! Roves, capertiy 
illus., only 2Ge.—allowed on first order. Bead for it also. 


We make a special- 
ty of Roses for out- 
door culture and 
Small Fruits for the 

garden. Our stock 
facilities are the 


“Berries. comptes fe 


Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees of all kinds, of the finest quality 
and at lowest prices. Lovett’s Guide to Hor- 
ticulture, a profusely illustrated book of go 
pages, gives instructions for purchasing, plant- 
ing, culture, etc., and descriptions with both 
defects and merits. It is mailed free or with 


OSES. * 


| colored plates for toc, 


Trees and Plants by Mail a Specialty. 
J.T. LOVETT CO., Little Silver, NJ. 


HE + NEW * 
FOR * YOUR 


OF 


‘ 
| 
Of 
oans for persons from California Ds 7 
copy of Knox's Investers Guide.” Address = 4 
CS 
| | > 
| food staples; raised | 
| Isao. Our m ement 
| engaged in the 
| - 
are 
| ualed business we 
() | | 
4 
| 
and Celeradece 
Farms 
eans selected b 
a 
¢ the meat Con es 
a servative Valea ~ 
i EASTERN OFFICE 
118 Devonshire St. 
_ BOSTON 
le Ji 
AND 
| 
To Enjoy a of Perfect 
Tea. ORDER 
of 3 pounds of Fine T r 
| Chop, Bre ai 
MOO sen mail on 
4 $2. Be particular and state 
our ce r. For 
full particulars address THE GREA CAN 
TEA CO., and 33 Vesey &.. N.Y. P. 
BE « MAILED « TO # YOU * OWN 
RECEIPT « OF * 75 « CENTS. 
* ADDRESS « THE = CHRISTIAN * 
ty | | UNION, * NO. * 30 % LAFAYETTE 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


VOL. 4i, NO. 11. 


DIAMONDS. 


In the Paris Exposition a chief interest 
centered in the diamond exhibit. The 
estimated value of the total display in this 
line was about $40,000,000; and that 
which commanded more attention than all 
else was a model of the Eiffel Tower, 3} 
feet high, composed entirely of diamonds. 
The “ oh-i-noor,” which has ranked as 
the prince of jewels, weighs 103} carats; 
but the “ Imperial” diamond there dis- 
played weighs 180 carats and is valued 

at $200,000; while one still larger, the 
a t in the world, weighs 2284 carats 
is valued at $500,000. Antwerp is 
the principal diamond-cutting center, and 
it bas fifty workshops ay wholly to 
this employment, furnishing work for 
3,500 men, who earn from $40 to a very 
much larger sum per week. It requires 
the labor of three weeks to drill a hole 
in a diamond the size of a pin by a steel 
tool revolving 14,000 times in a minute. 
The principal diamond mines of the world 
are in South Africa; and the chief are 
four in number, and the four are within 
a circle of about 3} miles in diameter. 
The Kimberly is the chief of all, and 
from 1871 to 1885 yielded 17, 500,000 
carats of diamonds, valued at $130, 000,- 
000, and weighing, as precious stones, 
about 34 tons o obtain these stones, 
20,000,000 tons of earth and rock were 
excavated. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM. 


It is interesting to notice how much ladies 
appreciate articles of convenience, and with 
what pleasure they are adopted, when found 
ms be of service, We ve in mind at 
present *‘ Hall’s Bazar Form,”’ as — the 
most useful article that has pre for 
ears, and, although comparatively new, it 
already found its way into of 
the best homes, where it has met with a royal 
welcome, and is treated with the greatest 
consideration, having being christened all 
sorts of endearing names. Some of our fair 
friends say that since the “ Bazar Form”’ 
made its advent in the household the whole 
atmosphere of the place is a 
ly during the dressmaking seaso 
rom these expressions of oerel and the 
investigations we have made ourselves, we 
recommend the ** Bazar Form”’ as being the 
most perfect article of its kind that has ever 
appeared, and bespeak for it continued unin- 
terrupted success, See advertisement in this 


paper 


A SUCCESSFUL REMEDY. 


Whooping-cou > although not often dan- 
erous, ’ decidedly unpleasant in its severest 
orms. A very simple remedy, and one which 
is effective in most cases and alleviating in 
= is Page’s Vaporizer, which, by means of 
p, sets free the vapor of Cresolene, 
which thoroughly impregnates the air, and is 
inhaled with every breath of the patient. 
This can be obtained of any drug- 
gist, and should be used when the first symp- 
toms of the a oe show themselves. 
See further particu on last page of the 
Home Department. 


BURLINGTON ROUTE 


TO THE WEST, NORTHWEST, AND SOUTHWEST. 


No other railroad has through car lines of 
its own from Chicago, Peoria, and St. Louis 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis, to Council Bluffs 
and Omaha, to Denver and Cheyenne, and to 
Kansas City and St. Joseph. Tickets via the 
Burlington Route can obtained of any 
ticket agent of its own or connecting lines. 


Choicest Breakfast Foods. 
(A. B.C. Oat-Meal, ) 
Crushed 


THE CEREALS MFG. CO., 8 Murray St., New York 


Established SO Years. Established 3O Years. 


DENTISTRY. 


R. WILLIAM E. DUNN has a pamphiet 
Ds nformation of vital importance to wear- 


On All Sides 


Ayer’s Pills are commended as the best reg- 
ulator of the liver, stomach, and bowels. 
Dr. Thomas Conners, of Centre Bridge, Pa., 
says: “Having long used Ayer’s Pills with 
good results, I can confidently recommend 
them above all others.” Dr. Geo. P. Spencer, 
of Unity, N. H., writes : “I consider Ayer’s 
Pills far superior, as a cathartic, to any that 
are furnished by the pharmacopeia.” 

“After suffering for eight years from chills 
and fever, with only occasional intervals of 
rest, I was cured by Ayer’s Pills alone. My 
c-70 had resisted treatment with the usual 
doctors’ prescriptions and a great number of 
proprictary medicines; but under the influ- 
ence of Ayer’s Pills the chills and fever 
ccased, my liver and stomach were restored 
to healthy action, and my former good health 
returned. Ayer’s Pills cannot be excelled as 
a remedy for disorders caused by malarial 
poisons.” —S. L. Barrow, Gordon, Texas. 

“ For headache, Ayer’s Pills are the most 
effective medicine.”—G. Rodee, Homer, N.Y. 

“ When I feel the need of a cathartic, I 
take Ayer’s Pills, and find them to be more 
effective than any other pills I ever took.” — 
Mrs. B. C. Grubb, Burwellville, Va. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggiste and Dealers in Medicines. 


atts 
Chlorides 
N 


THE WOUSEHOLD 


ISINF 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sickness. 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 


FOR 26 YEARS 


ae 
\ r. Seth Arnold's 


I ha 

Cou gh Killer, and the onl 
GUGH 

cough Peter Glovers- 


ville, ce 25c., 
50c., and $1 per bottle. 


All Dealers Sell It. 


Ely’s Cream Balm 


WILL CURE 


| Price, 50 Cents. | 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS., 56 Warren 8t., N. Y. 


TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. 
The New York Bureau of Revision and Criticism. 


as it should 
Chali’ and fellow laborer im 


agree t. Tit 
FOR THE 


YUGGA 


An Extract of the Yucca Plant. 
~ Wes Badies, are 


AND MECHANICAL SPELLER. 
The best amusement for chil- 
dren, while the older folks will 
find it difficult to keep their 
mhandsoff. Spells words of two, 
Athree, four, and five letters. 
jam Superb pictures. Lots of fun. 
- Will be sent on receipt 
of One Dollar. 


331 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


WESTON & CO., 
427 LOCUST ST., 
play. they Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites 
Of Lime and Soda. 


There are emulsions and emulsiona, | 
and there is still much skimmed milk 
which as cream, Try as 
t will many manuf cannot 
80 uise their cod liver oil as to make ) 
it able to sensitive stomachs. Scott's | 
Emulsion of PURE NORWEGIAN COD | 
LIVER OIL, combined with Hypoplhos- ) 
phites is almost as palatable as milk. 
as well as of the fact 
mulat the Hypo- 
phosphites, Phy frequentl re- 
scribe it in cases of be 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS and 
CHRONIC COUGH or SEVERE COLD. | 
AU Druggists sell it, but be sure you gri ¢} 


the as there are poor 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Cards of not more than 
imch will be inserted in thia 
column, for subscribers 
only, for 50 cents. 


MLLE. VERDIN, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, offers 
to Americans in Paris a comfortable home at 
moderate prices. References among Christian 
Union subscribers. 


A MIDDLE-AGED COUPLE, without chil- 
dren, who can give best of references as to char- 
acter and responsibility, wish to take an infant (a 
girl) with a view to adoption ; must be well born, 
healthy, and attractive. Address, giving full par- 
ticulars, J. H. M., No. 7,175, Christian Union 
Office, New York. 


A LADY of experience desires a position as house - 
keeper or companion and aid to an elderly person 
or invalid. Best of references Address Box 
1,302, Pittsfield, Mass. 


WANTED—A good dog pup, Fox, Scotch, Skye, 
Dandie Dinmont, or large breed Black and Tan 
terrier. Address T rrier, P. O. Box 1,071, Pitts 
burg, Pa., with price and description. 


MIDDLE-AGED LADY would like position 
as housekeeper or companion in Christian family. 
Address C. E., No. 7,253, Christian Union Office. 


TO RENT for three months or longer, after June |, 
a large, old-fashioned, furnished house in the 
beautiful mountain and lake region of North- 
western Connecticut. Three hours by rail to New 
York. Address W. D. T., No. 7,254, Christian 
Union Office. 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN! From the North Cape 
to Ober-Ammergau and Paris! Bixth season. 
Select ; limited ; unsurpassed. Send for complete 
itinerary. Miss Marietta Melvin, Lowell, Maas. 


AN AMERICAN LADY, at present residing in 
Berlin, who speaks both French and German, and 
is accustomed to travel, will travel with one or 
two young ladies during the coming summer. Re- 
fers to Mies Torrey, 148 East 34th Bt., New York. 
Address X. Y. Z., No. 7,221, Christian Union Office. 


FOR SALE-—Four adjoining unimproved farms in 
8. W. Nebraska, two miles from railroad sta- 
tion. Soil and climate for general 
farming purposes. No failure of crops. Good 
chance for four families or four young men. 
Terms easy. Address Farms, No. 7,241, Office of 
Christian Union. 


A PARTY OF FIFTEEN desire to rent, from 
June 25 to August 1, 1890, a furnished house or 
two houses, near each other, without service, 
somewhere in the White Mountain region. Ad- 
dress, giving terms, description, and references, 
Mrs. D. B. Wells, Westminster Seminary, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


INFANTS INVALIDS. 
FOOD 


THE © 


Perfect Substitute Mother’ s Milk. 


INVALUABLE 
'N CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING. 


A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. | 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT in all wasting diseases. 

REQUIRES NO COOKING. KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES. 


for our “ 
DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., BosTon, Mase 


A little accident 
which has occurred 
millions of times, and 
which happens now 


and then in every 
house. 


THE 


ANTI-KUM-OFF 


WINDOW SHADE FASTENERS 
Prevent all such accidents. 


Order them on all new shades. They only cost a trifle. 
FOR SALE BY ALI, DEALERS. 


THE PaTERSON NOVELTY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Sole Manufacturers, Paterson, N, J. 


An elegant dressing ex. 
quisitely perfumed, re- 
moves allimpurities from 

= the scalp, prevents bald- 

ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 

Thick, Soft and Beautifal. Infallible for curing 

eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 

and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
Price, 560 Cts.—All Draggists. 


BARCLAY & CO., New York. 


Spring Styles 
For Children. 


BEST &CO 


We are new goods in every department for 
Boys’, Girls’, and Babies’ wear. 
Exclusive styles from our own workrooms made in 


the best manner and offered at low prices. 


Catalogues furnished, and mail orders carefully filled 


60 & 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


he soft, velvety octoring effect so desirable to 
nently held by 


CABOT’S CREOSOTE SHINGLE = 


th samples on w 


| 
AYS 
Pearl Con, Pec Sip, MEW YORK. 


FOR Price List It USTRATED. 


4a 
= = 
if 
| Ig 
BARRY'S 
Tricopherous 
FOR THE 
CATARR, 
ATARR H — jPUTIAN 
«4 j 
. 
is 
out. It is also an elegant dressin 
STEAM- ¢ Yes YUCCA CO., Burlington, Vt. The Christian Union 
DELICIOUS ERT, Ton, Mass. 
THE EBUCATIONAL 
SOLID WHITE CROCKERY WASH TUBS 
ovation of rach und 
facte. Address 


MARCH 13, 1890. 
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THE PORTABLE HOT SPRING. 


THIS WATER GOES TO HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS, AND HOT SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
RESIDENT PHYSICIANS AT HOT SPRINGS USE IT IN THEIR OWN CANES, 
AVD PRESCRIBE IT FOR PATIENTS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATIC GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, GRAVEL, RENAL CALCULI, AND ALL DISEASES 
OF URIC ACID DIATHESIS. ITS VALUE IN 
-BRIGHT’S DISEASE. 


Dr. Wm. B. Towles, Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica in the Medical 
Department of the University of Virginia. Former Resident Physician, 
Hot Springs, Va. 


“ Burraco Lira Sprine, No. 2, belongs to the ALKALINE, or perhaps to the ALKA- 
LINE-SALINE CLAss, for it has proved far more efficacious in many diseased conditions than 
any of the simple ALKALINE waters. 

** I feel no hesitancy whatever in saying that in Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheu- 
matism, STONE IN THE BLADDER, and in all diseases of Uric Acid Diathesis, I know 
of no remedy at all comparable to it. 

“Its effects are marked in causing a disappearance of Albumen from the urine. Ina 
single case of Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys I witnessed decided bene ficial results 
from its use, and from its action in this case I should have great confidence in it as a remedy in 
certain stages of this disease.”’ 


Dr. Algernon 8, Garnett, Surgeon (retired) U. S. Navy, Resident Physician, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


** My experience in the use of Burravo Larata WATER is limited to the treatment of 
Gout. Rheumatism, and that hybrid disease * Rheumatic Gout? (so called), which 
is in contradistinetion to the Rheumatoid Arthritis of Garrod, 

**T have had ercellent results from this Water in these affections, both in my own person 
and in the treatment of patients for whom I have prescribed it. Of course, the remedial agent 
is its contained Alkalies and their solvent properties. 

* Hence it is a prophylactic as well as a remedy in Nephritie Colic, and forming 
Caleculi, when due to a redundancy of Lithie Acid,’’ 


Dr. T. B. Buchanan, Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Arkansas, 


** Send me five cases Burraco LitHtA WATER, Sprine No. 2. have made use of this 
Water for Gout in my own person and prescribed it for patients similarly suffering, with the 
most decided beneficial results. | take pleasure in advising Gouty patients to use these Springs.” 


The Late Dr. Thomas P. Atkinson, formerly of Danville, Va.. Who Was 
President and Honorary Fellow of the Medical Society of Virginia: 


“T have been a frequent visitor to the celebrated Hot Water Resorts, and also at 
the Buffalo Lithia Springs. Close observation of the action of the different Waters 
has satisfied me that among sufferers from Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, 
and diseases generally dependent upon a Urie Acid Diathesis,a much larger per- 
centage are relieved by the Buffalo Lithia Water than by any of the 
Hot Waters. Experience has shown this water to be a powerful agent:for the removal 
of Vesical Caleuli. It has proved equally efficient in effecting the solution and pre- 
venting the deposition of the Phosphatic and the Urie Acid Sediment. 

” When used at an early stage, while enough of the renal structure remains to answer 
the purpose of purifying the blood, it is of decided efficacy in Brigur’s Disease or rue 
Kripxeys, and, indeed, in some cases where the destruction of the Kidney has been greater, 
its use has resulted in partial restoration and prolongation of life.”’ 


Water in Cases of One Dozen Half-Gallon Bottles, - - $5.00 per Case at the Springs, 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 
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ectors civ 
eapest and the Beat Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and ele- 
at designs. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount 
churches aad the wade. 


“DRESS STYLISHLY, LADIES.” 


W E are manufacturers of Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Cloaks 
| and Wraps, and, by selling direct to the consumer, we save you 
be the jobber’s and retailer's profits. We cut and make every garment 
; to order, thus insuring a perfect fit. We pay all express charges at our 
own expense. 

Our new Spring Catalogue contains illustrations, descriptions, and 
prices of all that is handsome and stylish in Wraps and Cloaks suitable 
for Spring and Summer wear. 


Pretty Jackets, $3.50; 3-4 Frock Jackets, Tennis Blazers, 
$3.50; Cloth Capes, $1.98; Ladies’ Newmarkets and 
Ulaters, $6.40; Silk Wraps, $6.98; Traveling Cir- 
culars, $7.25; Children’s Sailor Blouses, Reefing 
Jackets, Veasant and Connemara Wraps, 
Passementeric Wraps, Lace Wraps, Ete. 


We also make other styles and higher qualities up to the best. 

The materials from which we make these garments comprise a 
handsome line of Cheviots, Kerseys, Whipcords, Corkscrews, Flanvels, 
Chevrons, Diagonals, Broadclotha, Jersey Cloths, Ladies’ Cloths, etc., 
in black and all the most stylish Spring shades and combinations. 
Also a line of Gres-grain, Sicilian, and Paille-Francaise Silks. We will 
sell any of them by the yard to ladies who prefer waking their own 
garments. 

We will mail you our catalogue—together with a 43-inch linen tape 
measure, complete measurement blanks, and a collection of FORTY 
SAMPLES of the cloths and silks from which we make the garments to 
select from—if you will inclose four cents in stamps to prepay postage. 
You may select any style you desire from our catalogue, and we will 
make it to order for you from any of our cloths or silks. As to our 
responsibility, we refer to the Mechanics’ \ Traders’ Bank, New York. 

We invite readers of Tue Cuxistian Usion, when in New York, to 
visit our salesroom. 


PLEASE MENTION THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK C0., 21 Wooster Street, New York City. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


34 Union Square, New York City, Aug. 3st, 1889. 
After aserics of tests at eur Elizalbctiport factory, extending over 
@ period of several months, we have decttet to use the 
WILLIMANTIC SINX-CORD SPOOL COTTON, 
believing it to be the best thread now in the market, ana strongly 
recommend it to all agents, purchasers and users ef the Singer Machines. 


TUE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


A Favorite with Physicians. © Y 


HE reluctance with which the regular school of medi- 
cal practitioners are occasionally induced to prescribe 
what is popularly termed “a patent medicine,”’ is 
not, we fear, without good foundation. In this particular 
the English doctor is, perhaps, more conservative than his 
brother in the States, yet with wonderful unanimity they ©) 
unite in praising Beecham’s Pills, and use them con- 
stantly in their practice. Beecham?’s Pills are, of course, an 
article of rare and exceptional merit. They have the largest sale 
of any proprietary aviiele in the world. For disordered liver, 
weak stomach, poor digestion, and sick headache they 
are a lhey act like magic, bringing back almost 
immediately the keen edge of appetite, restoring long lost com- 
plexion, and rousing the whole Seeman frame to renewed health 
and energy. 


: Beecham’s Pilla are now being introduced into the 
United States through their agents, Messrs. B. F. 
Decl ALLEN & CO., 365 & %7 Canal Btreet, N. Y., who, if 


your druggist does not keep them, will mail you s sample 
box on receipt of 25 centa. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


THOS. BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENG. 


BUSH'S FLUID*FOOD 


i-. 


PHYSICIANS BOVININ 4 1S INDISPENSABLE in 
AGREE THAT L Typhoid Fever, Diph- 


theria, Consumption, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, All Wasting Dis- 
eases, and tor Feeble Infants, Nursing Mothers, Nervous Pros- 
tration, Overwork, General Debility, &ec. WHY? BECAUSE 
in disease ordinary toods are not assimilated, and thousands starve 
in the midst of plenty for want of a suitable food. BECAUSE 
BOVININE is the only raw meat food condensed by a cold proc- 
ess, by which ALL the nutritive elements of selected beef are pre- 
served in a palatable form, ready for immediate use. BECAUSE 
BOVININE never spoils, as has been proved after a test of 12 years 
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Absolutely Pure. 

A cream of tartar baking powder. 

est of all in leavening strength.—U. S, Govr- 
ernment Report, Aug. 17, 1559. 


High- 


BENSONHU RST-BY-THE- 
SEA. 

The founder of Bensonhurst, 
realizing the advantages of such 
a suburban quarter near New 
York, with a southerly exposure 
on the ocean, accessible by 

rapid transit, resolved, after ex- 
amining all other loc ‘ations, to 
purchase this site and develop 
it to the highest attainable state 
of perfection, by the aid of the 
most approved modern apph- 


ances. 


BENnsONHURST-BY-THE-SEA is perfectly developed and 
carefully restricted. Sewers, water, gas. 55 mipn- 
utes from Brocklyn Bridge via Fifth Avenue Ele 
vated and B. B. & W. E. E. R. R. Lots for sale. 
lilustrated circular sent. Apply to the agent on the 
property, or . F. RANDOLPH, 26 Court St. 
(Garfield Bldg.), ‘Brookly n. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


The Cabinet Or Ran was introduced in its present 
form by Mason ri amilin in 1861. Other makers fol- 
lowed 4 the manufacture of these instruments, but 
the Mason & Hamlin Organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
unegnalled excellence of their orgeee. the fact that 
at all of the great World's Exhibitions, since and 


pending that of Paris, 1867, 
fs competition with best mak- 
ers, of tries, have 
invariably enthe h 


Sonors. $241t0$900 catalogues free. 

\.ason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
traordinary claim for their Pianos, that they are 
superior to all others. They recognizeethe high 
excellence achieved by other le sading makers in the 
art of piano building, but stiil claim superiority. 
This they attribute solelyto the remarkable im 
provement introduced by them in - year 1882, 
and now known as the jason & Piano 


the use of which 
is secured greatest possi. 
ble purity refinement of 
tone, together with greatly in- 


creased capacity GRAND & UPRIGET. for standing in 
tune and other nea advantaces. 

A circular, contaiming testimonials from three hun- 
dred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, ®ent, together 
with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 
nen and Organs sold for cash or easy payments; 

ao rented 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN N AND PIANO CO. 


K. CHIC 


DO YOU NEED HELP IN 
YOUR MISSION BAND? 

CHILDREN’S WORK FOR CHILDREN is an Il- 

lustrated Missionary Magazine for children and young 


ple. We have the authority of hundreds of Mission 
and Leaders for saying that it will give ou the help 
you need. ublishers 


md for costes 
WOR 


n 
of CHILDREN’ 1,334 Chestnut 


Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 


YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 
Style and Quality Unequaled, 


180, 719 »° 1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORE. 


-RAYMOND’S 


VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 


A Party will leave New York, Monday, April 
28, fora Tour of 61 Days through 


COLORADO 


AND—— 


CALIFORNIA, 


with visits to leading cities, resorts, and places of 
picturesque interest, and a return through Utah, and 
over the Denver & Rio Grande Railway—the Great 
**Scenic Route 

On the same ‘date—Monday, April 28—a party 
will leave New York for a Tour of 75 Days ove 
the same routes through 

COLORADO AND CALIFORNIA, 


Thence through the Picturesque Regions of the 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST, 


And homewnes over the entire length of the North: 
ern Pacific Railroad, with a week in the Yel- 
low bone National P ark. 

Both these parties will travel in 8 ial Trains 
of Magnificent Vestibuled Pullman Pal- 
ace Cars, with Pullman Palace Dining 
Cars inoluded. Incidental Trips tothe Yosem- 
ite Valley Big Tree Groves. 

Last California ursions in Winter 
Series.— March 6. 10,Jand 20 

ie of Mexico Excursions. —March 3 


rr" Send for desc riptive circulars, desiguating the 
particular trip desire 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


257 Broadway, New York. 
296 Washington St., Boston, Maas. 
111 South Ninth 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Purity—Strength—Perfection.” 


Baking 


Absolutely the Best. 


Food raised with this powder does not 
dry up, as when made with baking powder 
containing ammonia or alum, but keeps 
moist and sweet, and is palatable and 
wholesome. Hot biscuit and griddle cakes 
made with it can be eaten by dyspeptics 
with impunity. 

It does not contain ammonia, alum, lime, 
or other adulterant. These are facts, vouched 
for by Government and State Chemists, 
Boards of Health, and eminent scientists. 


The Averill Paint ready for use 
ia the best in the world. Un- 
equaled for Beauty, Durability, 
and Economy. It is 
Don’t fail to try it. If 


sale in your neighborhood, send for sample card 


uarantee 
BEE! “LEY. EPROTHERS, $2 Burling Slip. Y. City. 


= 3 Those answering an advertisement w ill sve 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and\. “4 

Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


BY USING 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM. § 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 


For arranging trimming on waists Me 
and draping skirts. 
ladies who do their own dressmaking. 
Adjustable to any size, and when not in 
use folds up like an umbrella, 
form indorsed and recommended by all 
fashion publishers 


(Copyright,) 
Sie—** Now, don't scold any more. 


It’s all your own fault. You will have 
to atond while I drape my dresses over 
pou, until you provide me with Hau.'s 
3AZAR PORTABLE AND STABLE 
Form, which every lady should have.’ 


For Sale by Principal Retailers ‘in 
every City and Town, or sent on rp- 
ceipt of price. 


Complete Form, $6.50; Skirt Form, 
to which bust can be added, $3.50; 
Bazar Skirt Form in case, $3.00, 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue, 
HALL’S BAZAR FORM 00., 
833 Broadway, New York, 


We cheerfully recommend these forms, and 


SEE 


Indispensable to 


The only 


lete Form 
azar Skirt. 
closed and opened, 


reyuest our patrons when ordering or sending and 
for circulars to mention Tag CurisTiaAn Union. 


* INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
SEVENTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


JANUARY, 


1890. 


CAPITAL STOCK - -« 


$3,000,000 00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Cash in of Agents and in course 599,293 77 

Loans on Bonds aa ortgages...... 754,000 00 

LIABILITIES. 

sh Capital. - - - - - - - - - 
*-remium Fund, - - - - - - - - 3,774,943 

Un n ‘paid osses and T axes, - - - - - - - - - 536,987 49 

ing ‘und, - - 30,210 

Reinsurance and Commission on ‘Uncollected Premiums, - 284,475 36 

Ne Surplus, - - 1,307,642 78 

TOTAL ASSETS, - - - ©8,931,159 61 


DANIEL A. HEALD, 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, ? 
THOMAS B. GREENE, s5ecretaries. 
HENRY J. FERR 


AREUNAH M. 


JOH 


ELBRIDGE SNOW, Jr., Vice-Pres’ts, 


URTIS, } Ase’t See's. 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 


Double Damask 


TABLE CLOTHS »° NAPKINS, 


Linen Sheetings, 
PILLOW LINENS 


Huck and Damask 
TOWELS AND TOWELLINGS, 
White and Fancy 


LUNCH CLOTHS, DOYLIES, SCARFS. 


WHITE GOODS. 


PLAIN «° EMBROIDERED PIQUES 
White and Colored Dimities, 


HEMSTITCH AND FANCY LAWNS, 


Swiss, Mulls, and Nainsooks, 
French Percale and Long Cloths. 


K 19th 


NEW YORK. 


In our basement on the Broadway 
side, in the store formerly occupied 
by the Methodist Book Concern, we 
have fitted up a new, commodious, 
well-appointed salesroom. It was 
opened last week, and has been even 
more successful than we had hoped, 
greatly increasing our facilities for 
accommodating customers, 

We invite attention to the peculiar 
advantages in price and quality of 
goods which will always be afforded 
in this department; it may be reached 
from either floor of the old store or 
directly through the upper entrance 
on Broadway. 

We are now selling there large lines 
of Silks, Dress Goods, and Cloths, 
of thoroughly reliable make, at lower 
prices than we have ever quoted be- 
fore. 

We invite a visit of inspection in 
this new department; we are sure it 
will be followed by a second. 


James McCreery 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


OLD GOLD. 


If the ponders of The Christian Union will 


out their ld or silver, old je 
it by mal or we 
send them a certified check 


for full value 
J. H. JOHNSTON & OO., 150 Bowery, N. ¥. 
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INDIVIDUAL MEASUREMENTS. 
E are somewhat inclined in these days to 
make a fetich of duty and burn an in- 
cense which we call moral responsibility 
3] before it. We make fun and frivolity 
synonymous. Many of us live as though 
life were a burden instead of a joy and privilege. 
We take up every question as though its solution 
were a matter that determined our—yes, the world’s 
—eternal welfare. We do not ask the world to sit 
with its handkerchief to its eyes, but we want it to 
distinctly understand that we do not approve of its 
smiles, and we condemn if it is moved to laughter 
without knowledge of the cause. It is only when 
we know each other very well that we dare admit 
that we read the bits of contemporary humor in 
the papers and enjoy them, and it is a marked de- 
gree of intimacy that allows the acknowledgment 
that we read short stories in the magazines with en- 
joyment. Our conversations are like the windows 
in the shops—used to display the quality of the 
goods within; and, like them, we carefully display 
in sections. 

It is an evidence of a small soul to admit that 
you do a thing because you love to doit. You be- 
come commonplace at once if you are not a martyr 
in some sense. A mother will lay more stress on 
what she has given up in caring for a sick child 
than in the cause of her surrender. Is it really 
true that we must make every effort to burden the 
days we live? that life must be a continuous sur- 
render to duty, never a gift of love? Are we never 
to be at liberty to obey the impulse to follow our 
own inclinations? Must we be under a continual 
taskmaster, whose scourge is duty and moral re- 
sponsibility? Our social duties are burdens instead 
of delights. We groan through life with packs on 
our backs made up of the standards set for us by 
others. Our friends open to us what they consider 
opportunities, and condemn us if we do not readiiy 
use them, unconscious that they have imposed bur- 
dens. We lack the courage to be ourselves, living 
according to our own standards, reveling in our 
own enjoyments, and not trying to enjoy Herbert 
Spencer when “ Punch” is our mental limit. Some 
of us are worn mentally threadbare because we 
have set our pygmy minds to perform the feats of a 
mental Hercules. If we are physically below the 
average, we do not attempt.to keep up with our ath- 
letic neighbor ; we submit to the difference, and do 
the work that is possible with our physical limita- 
tions. But no matter what the mental physique, 
we insist that the burden must be as heavy as our 
neighbor’s. So the mind that was meant to give 
life a dash of brightness is constantly sinking be- 
neath the weight which our false estimates and 
standards put upon it. 

Professors of physical culture tell us that as yet 
there is no settled standard for the perfect man 
physically ; but the professors of mental culture— 
and that is everybody—have exact measurements, 
that vary, it is trae, with each professor, and result 
in a medley that robs life of its joy and leaves us 
in a vortex that has no defined center or cireum- 


ference. 

We join a reading class, and, if we do not appear 
regularly, are condemned ; there is no flexibility in 
any organization for the member to exercise his 


own volition. Suppose you are worn out mentally 


the morning the Browning class meets, and would be 
able only to understand a clear joke from the pages 
of “ Life; moral responsibility steps in and says 
you were made for the class, the attendance must 
be “kept up,” and away you trudge to diseuss the 
toughest passage in “Sordello.” The afternoon the 
music club meets, every nerve is tingling with the 
pressure of work that has demanded the best energies 
you had to give, or moral responsibility has been 
in charge for a month or more, and again asserts 
itself, and the music club is attended. What might 
and should have been a delight, and would have 
been if moral responsibility had not been in charge 
of the judgment, is made a burden. 

The trouble is, we all carry a tape measure to get 
the exact size of our neighbor, and we know that 
we are being measured every day. The meas- 
uring is all right if only we made it subjective 
instead of objective. We would really have time 
to smile, and now and then might even laugh, if 
we measured ourselves and required from ourselves 
only what nature intended we should. 

There are enough questions in every life to be 
settled with a sense of moral responsibility. Surely 
we can sometimes turn this dark lantern on our- 
selves and see whether this sense of moral respon- 
sibility can be used effectively in liberating us 
from the standards the world has made for us ; 
whether, after all, we do not show ourselves quite 
as valuable members of society when we consider 
ourselves first, and the organizations, the social 
circles, to which we belong, second ; whether we are 
not quite as brave in refusing opportunities offered 
as in accepting them. Smiles and laughter are 
the fruits of leisure, and have their place in the 
individual mental economy. 


TRAINED NURSES. 
II. 


By BELLAMY. 


F hospital work were the whole duty of 
the trained nurse, there would be small 
room for discussion. ‘This work is good, 
and little remains to be said of it except 
that it has become a necessity. 

Private nursing is another matter, and this part 
of the field is still under fire. But criticism, to use 
a good nursing simile, is like a mustard plaster ; 
it irritates the surface, but it benefits the vitals. 
Accordingly, nurses need not be afraid of criticism, 
nor, on the other hand, can they afford to disregard 
it. It is seldom aimed at their skill or efficiency. 
I do not believe five nurses out of every hundred 
are or should be called incompetent. When it 
attacks less important but vulnerable points, so much 
the better! 

After a nurse has been twelve months in the 
hospital, she is ready for duty in private families. 
The money she earns is paid to the school, and par- 
tially—never more than partially—defrays the ex- 
pense of her two years’ course. The experience 
and training are all her own, and when she is grad- 
uated they are an important part of her capital. 

In employing a trained nurse, the first thing to 
decide is whether to send to a training-school or to 
a graduate. The price of the schools is usually 
lower, and the nurses are still under supervision. 
Graduate nurses, on the other hand, have had 
greater experience, and are more apt to be ready 
for emergencies. In either case, the first thing we 
owe to a nurse, and the first thing she owes to us, is 
a fair business contract. The schools send out with 
each nurse a paper whose first line gives the price 
of her services by the day and week. Graduate 
nurses, when hastily sent for, are often not asked 
their price. At the end of five or six weeks they 


are to be paid. The employers are astonished to 
find that they ask more than the schools, and some- 
times decline to pay. Both sides feel aggrieved, 
and we hear criticism number one: “ Trained nurses 
are exorbitant in their prices.”” But all this trouble 
is needless. A business woman should blush, not 
for the presence, but for the absence, of business 
methods, and no trained nurse should undertake a 
case without having a clear understanding with the 
person who engages her as to what her price is to 
be. ‘Oh, but,” nurses have said to me, “ we don’t 
like to speak about the money unless we are asked.”’ 
This is false sentiment, friends! You have not under- 
taken what Tom Tulliver’s father, in George Eliot’s 
“Mill on the Floss,” calls “one o’ them smartish 
businesses as is all profits and no outlay.”” You are 
going to make an outlay of time and strength and 
skill and vitality. You are to be, and you deserve 
to be, well paid for it, and there is never any lack 
of dignity in fair dealing. 

The next thing the nurse owes to us is her whole 
time, and the next thing we owe to her is the rea- 
sonable use of it. The criticism I often hear made 
in this connection is: “Trained nurses want so 
much time to themselves; they expect to be away 
from the patient's room so much that it is really 
of little use to have one unless you have two.” 
Now, as I understand the intention of fhe schools, it 
is that nurses shall have as much rest\and exercise 
as are necessary to keep their own health good, 
and no more. Visitors, fancy-work, novel-reading, 
much letter-writing, outings of every kind—except 
necessary ones—have no place in a nurse’s time 
while other people are paying her for it. If, as I 
have seen a nurse state in print, her mind craves 
nourishment, and she wants to read poetry, and see 
beautiful works of art, and hear good musie, by all 
means let her do so, but not while some one pays 
her to dosomething else. The schools say, “ When 
their attention is not of necessity wholly devoted to 
their patient, nurses are expected to make them- 
selves generally useful.’’ This is part of a fair busi- 
ness bargain, and it does not seem honest for a 
nurse to feel that her time is her own, and then to 
expect to be paid for it. 

On the other hand, we owe to the nurse a reason- 
able and sensible disposition of her twenty-four 
hours. It is not fair to employ a human being and 
to expect the work of a cast-iron machine. It 
hardly seems credible, and yet it is a fact, that I 
have known people to employ a purse, to keep her 
from six to seven weeks, and in all that time to 
give her not one hour's rest outside the sick-room. 
She slept on a lounge beside the invalid, and was 
called upon constantly for service. She had no 
time by herself day or night. She went out only 
twice in that time, and at the end of it had a nerv- 
ous breakdown on her own account. Speaking of 
this case, a brilliant graduate nurse of high stand- 
ing said to me: “If a man has a race-horse and 
wants him to win, he keeps him in good condition ; 
but in this great race with death which nurses are 
running, people seem to forget that this is equally 
necessary. If they would read the statistics, and 
see how many nurses are worked out in ten years, 
I think they would be startled.” 

The Boston City Hospital Training-School says 
in its report: “ Nurses are required to be sober, 
honest, truthful, trustworthy, punctual, quiet, or- 
derly, cleanly, neat, patient, kind, and cheerful.” 
Now, to meet these somewhat numerous demands, 
nurses must be one thing more, and that is in good 
physical condition. If they come fresh to a case 
where other watchers are weary and worn, it is un- 
reasonable for them to begin by demanding rest. 
I once heard a nurse under these conditions say— 
it was one of her first questions—“ When shall I 
take my six hours’ rest?” Such an one will gen- 
erally secure plenty of rest, as her services are not 
likely to be in request. [ut nurses, like other 
people, will themselves become weary and worn, 
and, after several days and nights of work, the 
schools say they must have not less than six hours, 
each day, outof the room. ‘That is, if a nurse has 
been busy, with brain and eye and hands and feet, 
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from five o'clock in the morning until eleven o'clock 
at night, she must be allowed to rest from eleven 
at night until five in the morning. This will not 
generally be thought unreasonable ! 

Then, if a nurse is required to be cleanly, she 
must be given time and a place to bathe every day ; 
often neither one is supplied. If she is required to 
be punctual and cheerful, she must not be hungry. 
Yet it is a fact that a nurse employed in a family 
of wealth once went, every day in the short time of 
outdoor exercise allowed her, to a restaurant to get 
food enough to support life while she worked. No 
one remembered that she needed anything to eat 
at night. Apparently no one looked at the scanty 
tray carried to her in the day. She had no regu- 
lar time given her to eat her meals, nor, in fact, 
‘any regular meals to eat. These are, perhaps, 
extreme cases on both sides, butthey are fair enough 
illustrations. 

Then the nurse owes us two kinds of work, and 
we owe her a recognition of the reason why she 
performs one of them—the so-called menial work. 
The schools say: “ Nurses are to take the whole 
charge of the sick-room, doing everything that is 
requisite in it, when called upon to do so.” That is 
to say, noone need apologize for expecting a trained 
nurse to sweep and dust a room, to care for a fire, 
to make a bed, and to keep all utensils in order. 
She is taught to do this in the training-school—it 
is part of her bargain. On the other hand, it must 
be remembered that she does this work, not in the 
capacity of a domestic servant, but because she has 
been instructed to do it in the way and at the time 
best suited to the welfare of her patient. Then a 
nurse owes it to us to save and not to make work. 
She must make the bed she sleeps in, and keep her 
room in order ; she is employed, the schools say, not 
to be waited upon, but herself to wait upon the 
invalid. This might be illustrated by details too 
many to mention, but take as an illustration the mat- 
ter of washing. A friend once said to me: “Our 
servants do dread the coming of a trained nurse, the 
work is so increased. Last week, in addition to the 
washing from the beds of our two invalids, we had 
three white dresses, three ruffled white skirts, four 
large white aprons, and a goodly supply of under- 
wear for the nurse.”’ But this is simply an imposi- 
tion. The school rules say: “ Eighteen pieces, 
well marked, will be allowed each nurse, weekly, in 
addition to one dress. No white skirts or elaborate 
underclothing will be received.” If this supply 
will keep a nurse properly dressed under the de- 
mands of a hospita] ward, it, or something like it, 
must certainly be enough for a private sick- 
room, and no one need hesitate to say that more 
than this cannot conveniently be done in her house- 
hold. 

Last of all in this brief summary, a nurse owes 
it to us and to herself to occupy a position of dig- 
nity in our households without expecting to regulate 
their arrangements. We owe it to her to see that 
she is made comfortable in body and mind, and 
treated with a courteous consideration of which our 
own judgment and convenience are to be the stand- 
ard. The much-vexed question of where a nurse 
shall take her meals always reminds me of Jona- 
than Swift. This great Dean, this eminent man 
of letters, has come down through literature for two 
hundred years sulking because Sir William Temple, 
whoemployed him, when young, as private secretary, 
preferred that he should dine at the family table 
only when especially invited to do so. Trained 
nurses are doubtless often as much the superiors 
of their employers in good breeding and education 
as Swift was intellectually superior to Temple. Let 
us hope that they will maintain their dignity better 
than he did, not by making irritable complaints 
and claims for themselves, but by quietly accepting 
what seems in each household the best arrangement 
for the general good, provided—as is almost never 
the case—it does not force them into any uncomfort- 
able or disagreeable relations. 

The wish of the training-schools for their nurses 
is that they should be—the claim of the nurses for 
themselves is that they are—ladies! The best way 
of proving the fact is by high-minded, upright deal- 
ing ; by faithful, skillful service; by a determina- 
tion that a nurse’s honor shall be in doing well the 
useful, noble work she has undertaken. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
HOUSEKEEPING GONE MAD. 


one toward which every housekeeper 
with a conscience aims. But dainty 
housekeeping is not a mere matter of 
“2! decoration, an effort to put things to a 
use for which they were never made, to strive to 
make things appear to be what they are not. The 
height of so-called artistic housekeeping was reached 
in the advice given recently to a correspondent of 
a prominent journal. The correspondent lived in 
New York, downtown, in a private residence that 
had been converted into a flat,each apartment con- 
sisting of six rooms—a parlor, four bedrooms, and 
a kitchen; and her problem was how to make a 
dining-room and kitchen combined. As the family 
needed all the bedrooms, one of them could not 
be utilized as a dining-room. Why the so-called 
parlor could not be used as a sleeping-room with 
the magic contrivances called folding beds was not 
explained. Evidently a parlor was a necessity. 

The kitchen was to be the convertible ground. 
The writer was told to buy a pole so many feet 
long, with the suggestion that two shorter poles 
could be screwed together to make this length, 
and they would be fifteen cents cheaper. This 
pole was to be placed in front of the kitchen 
range and sink, and from this pole were to hang 
portitres, which might be of rich cretonne or 
cottonette ; but, by shopping, velour or chenille 
curtains could be found at a bargain. Chenille 
was recommended because it would last for years. 
Imagine the condition of these curtains when used 
for one month, if the kitchen range and the sink 
were to be used for the purpose for which they were 
intended! Full directions were given about rolling 
or folding the curtains while the work was being 
done. The stationary tubs were then put in what 
we might term full dress in truth: cretonne curtain 
trimmed with fringe to hang in front, a cover for 
the top trimmed with fringe, over this a white 
embroidered scarf, and then a “ brave array ”— 
whatever that may be—of silver, glass, and china to 
finish the whole. Of course the tubs were not to 
be used for washing purposes; this was to be a 
literal example that “things are not what they 
seem,” for one tub was to be the refrigerator, which 
this ingenious adviser said would be used with per- 
fect safety and great convenience. It certainly 
sounded very easy that the hot water faucet could 
be opened when cleaning this esthetic ice-box, re- 
lieved of its brave array of silver, glass, and china, 
and its scarfs, ruffles, and frills; but what of sewer 
gas’ for the vent for the waste ice-water must be 
left open, and old houses altered into flats for the 
purpose of making money are not remarkable for 
their perfect sanitary arrangements, perfect plumb- 
ing. The second tub was to be used for washing 
dishes, because of its size. This might increase 
the ice bills, but the frills and “ brave array ” would 
compensate. 

The old-fashioned dresser—how it ever got up- 
stairs in an old-fashioned house altered is not ex- 
plained, but it was there and must be artistically 
treated. First remove the glass doors (this in 
face of the fact that all the work of a family re- 
quiring four sleeping-rooms must be done in this 
one room), then hang more curtains of silkoline 
costing fifteen cents per yard, more rings, brass 
rods, and fringe. 

Could anything be more stuffy or uncomfortable, 
more dishonest? How long would the mistress, 
who is also housemaid, cook, seamstress, escape 
nervous prostration’ Could any arrangement more 
successfully destroy the sense of freedom that is 
the crowning joy of every home? 

When will we learn that the first element of 
artistic treatment is truth, a recognition of the use 
to which the article is assigned in the economy of 
the household being the basis of treatment ? 

People can keep house with ease in small apart- 
ments when no servant is required, but not with 
the aid of zsthetic washtubs that are unsanitary ice- 
boxes, velvet-draped kitchen ranges, and the like. 
Art and genius have combined to make poverty 
attractive. Gas or kerosene stoves that make no 
dust or dirt can be had, with all the appliances of 
the kitchen stoves, oven, and utensils adapted to 
their use. This makes it possible to use a hall 
bedroom as a kitchen; for portable closets with 


Mrs. Fondwife—Yes, I have a secret for making plas doors, drawers and closets in the lower half, 


my husband happy. I add something to his cares, 
and that diminishes them. 

Mrs. Giggle—Oh, do tell me what it is. 

Mrs. Fondwife—I add an “s.”—[ Detroit Jour- 
nal. 


an be bought for nine dollars, and a kitchen table 
and two folding chairs furnish the kitchen comfort- 
ably. The larger room can then be furnished as a 
living and dining room, leaving the so-called parlor 
as a comfortable, healthful sleeping-room, espe- 
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cially in time of sickness. Folding beds that resem- 
ble any article of furniture but a bed, or the less 
expensive ones used with curtains, will allow of the 
room still being the parlor; but as people compelled 
to live in this way, if sensible, entertain only inti- 
mate friends, to whom makeshifts would be amus- 
ing, if not ridiculous, there is no need of this dust- 
collecting conglomeration. A room can be pretty 
without being a lie; and it must be that, where so 
much time is spent in producing effects that have 
no relation to truth, a moral reaction must result on 
the dwellers within the tent. For so much drapery 
must seem like a movable tent, without the ad- 
vantages of the tents in Arabia, that can be moved 
without the sound of hammer. The mechanism 
of housekeeping should be reduced to the minimum. 
The woman who has the taste to desire artistic sur- 
roundings should arrange that the necessary work 
should be done with the least expenditure of force ; 
could any slave find a harder taskmaster than a 
kitchen whose closet was a set of shelves draped, and 
whose combination ice-box side-table, draped, and 
holding a “ bravearray ” of silver, china, and glass, 
and, above all, velvet-draped range and sink, must 
be kept with due regard to sanitary and hygienic 
knowledge ? 

Whatever else we strive for in life, let an un- 
draped kitchen be the well-kept foundation of our 
homes. 


THE STEAMER VERSUS THE POT. 


By Annie Curb. 
O2a| TEAM it, did you say?” said my old 
schoolmate and early friend, upon 


S whom I was urging the trial of a 
rd y, delicious steamed fig pudding. ‘“ Why, 
= I should have to boil or bake it. I've 
never owned a steamer in my eighteen years of 
housekeeping ; it’s a Yankee invention I’ve never 
had any use for.” 

“Well, give it a fair trial,” I said, with all 
the energy and vehémence of a comparatively re- 
cent convert (I had used a steamer just two years), 
“and if at the end of six months you would not 
rather do without your pearl-mounted opera-glass 
than your steamer, I will gladly pay for the last- 
mentioned article.” 

The above conversation occurred nearly a year 
ago in a distant city. If the friend referred to 
took my advice, I feel no concern whatever as to 
the probability of having to pay for this “ Yankee 
invention.” 

That cooking by steam is a “ Yankee invention ” 
I will not attempt to deny, and if our Southern 
housekeepers, who are so afraid of innovations of 
all kinds, could only be induced to try this excellent 
method, I am sure they would forever bless the 
ingenious man or woman who first thought out the 
problem of utilizing escaping steam for culinary 
purposes. 

In buying a range or stove, two _porcelain- 
lined iron pots and a steamer are usualiy among 
the utensils thrown in. Now, in addition, buy 
another steamer to fit the extra pot. It takes 
no more fuel to keep two pots boiling than one ; 
then why not, on ironing day, steam a loaf of your 
husband’s favorite Boston brown bread over one 
pot, and the steamed raisin puffs, of which the 
other members of the family are so fond, over the 
other? The result cannot be otherwise than satis- 
factory all around: the family will be pleased to 
be- remembered with their favorite dishes ; the cook 
will feel rewarded in that she has given pleasure, 
and at the same time been enabled to proceed with- 
out interruption in her work—no small considera- 
tion, either, on ironing day. 

A half-hour before dinner put into one of the 
pots the potatoes, which should have been peeled 
and placed in cold water before the ironing was 
begun. Never boil strong vegetables, such as 
onions, cabbage, or turnips, under a delicate pudding, 
as the odor would affect the taste of the latter. 
The appended recipes, if followed closely, cannot 
fail of excellent results. 


RAISIN PUFFS. 


One-half teacup of sugar, one-half teacup of milk, 
two eggs, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, a 
pinch of salt, flour enough so that the batter will 
drop from the spoon. Stir in a cup of seeded and 
chopped raisins. Butter teacups and fill half full 
of batter. Set the cups in a steamer, put on the 
cover, and steam one hour. This quantity will 
make six or seven cupfuls. Eat hot, with plenty 
of liquid brandy sauce. Apples, cherries, or figs 
can be substituted to give a change. 
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A DELICIOUS FIG PUDDING. 


One pint of bread crumbs, one cup of suet 
shredded and chopped fine, one pound of chopped 
figs, three eggs, one cup of sugar, a pinch of salt. 
Mix thoroughly, and pour or scrape into a buttered 
mold, and steam three hours. The recipe will 
furnish a dessert, for an ordinary family, for two 
meals. For the second day steam until hot through. 
Serve with the following wine sauce : 


WINE SAUCE. 


Cream thoroughly one cup of butter. Add two 
cups of white sugar, a little grated nutmeg, one 
tablespoonful of flour, and a half-cup of wine. Just 
before serving—for it spoils by standing—add two 
tablespoonfuls of boiling water, then set the basin 
on the range, and let the ingredients come to a boil. 


BLACK PUDDING. 


One cup of sugar, three-fourths of a cup of but- 
ter, one cup and a half of flour, one cup of jam, 
three eggs, three tablespoonfuls of sour cream, one 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a little water, cin- 
namon and nutmeg to taste. Pour into a buttered 
mold and steam two hours. Served with a rich 
sauce this pudding is delicious. 


SUET PUDDING. 


One cup of molasses, one cup of sweet milk, one 
cup of shredded, chopped suet, one cup of seeded, 
chopped raisins, and three cups of flour. Stir into 
the molasses one tablespoonful of wine and one 
teaspoonful of soda. Steam three hours, and serve 
with brandy or wine sauce. 


STEAMED BROWN BREAD. 


One cup of sour milk, scant half-cup of molasses, 
two tablespoonfuls of brown sugar, one teaspoonful 
of salt, one large teaspoonful of soda, two cups of 
Graham flour, three-fourths of a cup of wheat flour. 
Steam two and a half hours, then bake half an hour 
in a slow oven. 


STEAMED CORN BREAD. 


Two cups of sour milk, two cups of Indian meal, 
one-half cup of flour, two teaspoonfuls of soda, 
a pinch of salt, four tablespoonfuls of molasses. 
Steam one and a half hours and bake one-half 
hour. 

STEAMED FRUIT CAKE. 


Three pounds of seeded raisins, two of dates, two 
of figs, one of citron, one of cracked almonds. 
Soak the fruit for three days in whisky. One 
pound each of sugar and flour, little less than one 
pound of butter, fourteen eggs. After the fruit is 
floured and stirred in the batter, put all in a but- 
tered cake mold, and set in a steamer over a pot 
of boiling water. Place over the cake pan a large 
pie tin, to prevent the condensed vapor from drop- 
ping into the cake. Put two thicknesses of thin 
cloth over that, and then put the steamer top on. 
Keep it boiling vigorously for three hours. Take 
out and dry off for a half or three-quarters of an 
hour in the oven. 


A DAY’S MAIL. 


y|OW often we have been amused at the 
public speakers who take the first five to 
$| fifteen minutes of their time to tell how 
very short their speech will be, how little 
- they have to say, and how much more 
important the other speakers are! We have all 
worried and fidgeted under the infliction, knowing 
that the lengthy introduction is the prophecy of a 
speech without point. Evidently the writer of the 
following letter felt she had a cause of grievance with 
a recent correspondent who sent an intelligent letter 
of some length, but felt she could not spare the time 
to answer the question on the Domestie Service 
Schedule sent out by Vassar College. We print the 
present letter, for there are many valuable hints in 
it that our readers cannot afford to lose: 


To the Editor of the Home Department: 

I find myself greatly puzzled by the correspondent 
whose communication is published in your issue of 
January 23. 

She says she “could never think of answering all 
those formidable Vassar questions about housekeeping,” 
amd then goes on to give a résumé of her twenty-five 
years’ experience. 

That is, she prefers to write half a column for the 
benefit of The Christian Union readers rather than 
answer a score of questions which Vassar alumnz have 
asked in the hope of helping both employers and em- 
ployed. 

4 justice to the young women who have undertaken 
this difficult and commendable task, let me say that of 
the twenty-four questions on the “ Employers’ Sched- 
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ule” five are answered by writing™one’s ‘name and 
address. At least six of the others require only one 
word in reply, while only three or four call for extended 
narration of experiences. 

Consequently, in filling out those blanks, very few 
will use more than half as many words as are printed in 
your correspondent’s letter. 

The only questions which cannot be readily answered 
are those asking for the estimated number of women 
and girls employed as clerks or in other industries. 
The questions relating to the difficulty in obtaining 
good servants would not, of course, be answered by one 
who had never experienced any such difficulty. 

She says “ money would not tempt ” her to have her 
name appear with her letter. Doubtless, however, she 
sigved her name, else the editor would have paid no 
attention to the communication. This is all the Vassar 
committee requires. “The name is asked asa tee 
of good faith. All personal information will be treated 
as confidential.” 

Hence there would seem to be some special grudge 
against Vassar alumne, otherwise why should this 
information be withheld from them when they have 
courteously asked for it ? 

Every loyal alumna will regret the publication of 
sach a letter, as it will doubtless prejudice some thought- 
less women who would otherwise have given the com- 
mittee their experiences in the matter. 

As to the servant question, you have hit the nail on 
the head. “ A constant application of the Golden Rule ” 
would undoubtedly “ solve the problem.” 

At its best, the position of a “general housework ” 
girl is very trying. Not only is she expected to be 
cook, waitress, chambermaid, and laundress, but she 
must wash dishes, sweep, dust, and take care of the 
children if there are any. Her work is never done. 
The more competent and capable she shows herself, the 
more completely will the mistress leave everything in 
her hands, until, in many cases, she is practically the 
housekeeper. 

For all this she often gets little credit or praise. It 
is the mistress who receives the compliments for the 
orderly house, snowy linen, and appetizing food ; she 
is praised as a model housekeeper with a wonderful 
“ faculty ” for managing servants. 

From my observations of the treatment of servants 
in different households, my only wonder is that a girl 
who can find anything else to do should be willing to 
undertake the varied duties of a household servant. 

The fact of having always to take one’s meals alone, 
the lack of companionship, and of any place but the 
kitchen in which to receive one’s friends—these things 
are enough to make the situation a difficult one. 

Since there seems no way of altering these and other 
unpleasant features of the work, every mistress ought 
to strive to make up for them by constant and thought- 
ful kindness. 

Let her daily put herself in the servant’s place, 
remembering that, though low in station, ignorant, and 
uncultured, yet the girl is her sister, with hopes and 
fears, desires and ambitions, and tender feelings of her 
own. 

Let this method of treatment become universal, and 
we shall no longer need to spend our time discussing 
the servant question. M.C. R. 

GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 
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A CALL TO HAPPINESS. 


By M. E. Bennett. 


Il. 


THINK it is a grand one,” cried Ruth, 
“and I am sure you are just made for 
i ” 

“T believe I am,” said Arthur, con- 
fidently. ‘ At least, I'll spare no pains 
to be fit for it. You shall not need to ery over my 
laziness again.” 

“But,” he added, looking doubtfully at Ruth, 
“you might not have that amount of interest in me 

ain.” 

Ruth made no answer. 

“Tell me, Miss Ruth,” he continued—“ I know 
it is a very absurd question, but tell me—what you 
do ery about in these days.” 

“T do not cry,” said Ruth, smiling. “ There's 
nothing to ery about that I know of.” 

“Well, I like to hear that. It sounds as if you 
might be always happy.” 

He knew he was investigating with unprece- 
dented boldness, but perhaps he felt also that Ruth 
would not shrink from his questioning. She was 
silent a moment, then she said: “ I am never really 
happy.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“The reasons are all in myself, I think.” 

“Then I cannot imagine them.” 

Again Ruth was silent. But she wanted to 
speak the simple truth, and at last it came in these 
words : 


| 


“T am not good. I am cowardly, and some- 
times shrink from owning the truth; that keeps me 
always sad and ashamed. ‘Then I am often fretted 
because [ am not strong enough to study steadily 
as you do. I have to drag along in such a feeble 
way. And I am dull and stupid in company, so 
that I do not enjoy meeting people, as Maria does ; 
yet I am often lonely. And sometimes,” she 
added, “I cannot help grieving that I have not a 
father and mother like other girls.” 

Arthur listened, his face filling with pain. “ You 
cannot help that last,” he said. “And do not 
think about it any more. But for the rest—your 
thinking that you are dull and stupid—it is all a 
mistake. Just trust yourself among folks, and 
you'll see. And as for your not being good, I wish 
you would put it out of your head. Take my word 
for it, you can be just as good as you were-meant 
tobe. You mustn’t let your mind be taken up with 
misgivings. Is this a world in which to let them 
stand in your sunshine?” cried the young man, 
looking up at the breezy boughs of the elms, just 
green with fresh verdure, and at the deeps of sky 
above, and the white, restful clouds. “Oh, forget 
them all, Ruth, and be happy; just de happy!” 

Ruth had no answer to make to these words. 
She hardly knew how to understand them. How 
one could just be happy was a mysterious thing to 
her. Yet a strange, new conviction of duty was 
borne in upon her by the saying. Its sound, the 
sweet, deep, earnest tone in which it was spoken, 
will ring in her ears till her dying day. 

You will think Ruth ought to have been happy 
when I tell you that this friend of hers not long 
after offered her his heart and life, to be always 
devoted to her joy and service. And she was 
indeed very happy. Her heart was charmed into 
rest and peace such as it had never known before. 
There was no way, she thought, to explain the com- 
ing of this gift but to believe it was bestowed upon 
her purely out of God’s remembrance and bounty. 
That thought made her happier than even her lover 
could, with all his blessed kindness and the over- 
flowing generosity of his mind and heart. 

Arthur finished his college studies and took up 
with eagerness the practical work of his profession. 
Ruth laid aside her Latin and Greek, and her 
studies in history and literature, to learn house- 
wifery from her aunt. She grew daily “more 
like other folks,’ Maria said; her face gaining a 
healthful bloom, and her tongue loosening even 
in the presence of strangers. “There was never 
anything,” her aunt said, “more fortunate than 
this engagement; it was the very thing the girl 
needed.” 

One morning, as she sat in her room sewing, she 
heard the door-bell ring, and some bustle in the house 
below, the sound of hushed exclamations, and low 
voices in anxious discussion ; but she was full of 
happy thoughts, and paid no heed. There were 
steps presently that paused at herdoor. She called 
lightly, “Come in.’ No forewarning fear this 
time prepared her for the white, awe-stricken, piti- 
ful face her cousin Lucy showed as she opened the 
door. She stood looking at Ruth with lips that 
moved yet could not utter a sound. There was a 
bit of paper in her hand, but she held it back as if 
she would hide it. 

Ruth gazed at her, too startled for a moment to 
think. Then, without a word, she reached to seize 
the paper from Lucy’s grasp. But the girl, tossing 
it backward, caught her hands. 

“ Ruth, dear Ruth!” she cried, “I came to tell 
you myself. I came to tell you because I love you. 
Weean do nothing but bear things when they come, 
you know, dear. I want to help you bear it !” 

“ Arthur!” cried Ruth ; “ what has happened to 
Arthur ?” 

“ He was hurt. It was on the new bridge. They 
are bringing him home. Oh yes, dear Ruth, he is 
dead ; he was instantly killed.” 

The world turned black about Ruth. As if it 
were a physical blow that had stunned her, she 
wavered as she stood, and fell unconscious. 

Arthur had often written to her about the bridge 
whose structure he was supervising. ‘That morning, 
as they were raising a heavy iron support to its 
place, he stepped beneath it to watch its guidance 
and poising. There was a flaw in the tackling 
which raised it; suddenly it fell, and the by- 
standers, with a cry of horror, saw Arthur Merivale 
crushed beneath the awful weight. 

But there seemed not to be life enough in Ruth 
to ask about any of these things when she awoke 
from her swoon; she was so weak, dazed, and 
wretched. They thought her in a stupor, from 
which she opened her eyes or moved her lips to 
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answer when they spoke to her, but otherwise gave 
little sign of life. In reality she was trying to 
gather up the meaning of the blow that had fallen, 
to understand in the feebleness and bewilderment 
of her mind that Arthur was gone, and what that 
meant for her. The stroke which had felled his 
body seemed to have fallen as fatally upon her 
heart and mind. There could not be life for them 
again, she thought. Nay, she felt sure her death 
could not be far off, for that seemed the only way 
out of this confusion of woe. 

But hour by hour, as she lay thinking, her anguish 
grew more restless and burning, facts more clear 
and cruel. Her heart still beat; her senses were 
sharp. She was not dying yet; life—it could not 
be for long, but life for the present—lay before her: 
life without Arthur; life which it seemed to her 
she could not bear even for an hour. 

She had lain a day or two in this helpless sur- 
render to despair, when, through her confused rec- 
ognitions, her shrinking terrified glances toward the 
future, her heart-breaking memories, there began 
to ring over and over again—sounded, as it seemed, 
by some mocking spirit contrasting their cheery 
tone with her weak misery—the words Arthur had 
once spoken: “ Be happy, just be happy.” 

She heard them without heeding much at first, 
except to shrink as at a touch that aggravated 
pain. But the words were repeated over and over 
again—was it by the idle, mechanical action of her 
brain, or by the purposeful iteration of some 
whispering spirit? A senseless jingle of refrain 
mocking the forlorn jumble of her thoughts, “ Be 
happy, just be happy,” it cried again and again, till, 
in very wonder at its recurrence, she began to give 
it heed. ‘Those were Arthur's words, she thought. 
He did not know when he spoke them that they 
would come back to haunt her in her misery. 

When was it that he had spoken them? Her 
mind went back to the hour of her first intimate 
talk with him. How earnestly he had looked upon 
her! How full of force and meaning were his 
tones ! 

Oh, how he had sought to make her happy! 
And he had always wanted her to make herself 
happy. He had almost taught her how. But now 
—oh, no! he could not have thought his words 
would come back to her in such misery as this! 

And if he had thought it? The question rose, 
as it were, against the whole weight of her sorrow. 
Would he then have silenced those sweet and ten- 
der words? Surely, if-he knew, he would now be 
full of unspeakable pity for her ; he would be will- 
ing that she should lie awhile weeping in her bitter 
woe. But by and by—if there must be a by and 
by—could he say them again? Could the most 
loving ever say them to her again? 

“ Be happy ! just be happy!’”’ The call rang again 
through her heart, an imperative, importunate cry 
this time, and it seemed to her now to sound out of 
the spirit world. It was Arthur’s cry! Was he 
calling to her in his love from heaven? Had he 
been seeking to win her heavy hearing these many 
days’ It was Arthur’s cry !—and was there any- 
thing she could refuse him? Ah, no! not even 
this, the hardest thing his love could have asked. 

The hard, strong will of her bitter grief—of all 
the griefs of her life—was broken. “I will be 
happy, Arthur,” she cried, in her heart. “ God 
helping me, I will.” 

It was then that her cousin Lucy rejoiced to see 
that she was weeping—not passionately, but softly 
and long, as if the flow of her tears would never 
cease. 

But her sobbing was gradually stilled by sleep, 
and it was late in the afternoon when she woke. 
Her eyes fell upon the faithful Lucy, and a faint, 
forlorn smile came upon her face. She would 
have spoken some word of love or thanks, but she 
could not yet, and Lucy seemed to understand her 
poor little smile as well. 

She asked presently to rise and sit by the win- 
dow. “I have lain here long enough,” she said. 
Poor child! she knew not why she should rise, but 
she was trying to follow such light as was in her, 
and it could not lead her astray. She could not 
help a slight shudder as she looked down upon the 
familiar street. What ailed the pleasant world that 
it had grown so dreary since she looked upon it last ? 
Yet she tried to face it steadily. As she looked, a 
door opened in the opposite block, and a young 
man came slowly forth, turning back and lingering 
to talk to some one who had followed him to the 
door. That was Amy Martin’s lover. Ruth knew 
him. It was only last week that, in the fullness of 
her own joy, she had gone to congratulate Amy 
upon her new engagement. She could not look 
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that way now ; she turned her eyes farther down 
the street. This time it was their neighbor, Mr. 
Graves, she saw hastening homeward and lifting 
his head to scan the windows of his house with an 
eager, brightening face. Two little girls ran down 
the steps to meet him, and caught him by either 
hand. Ruth sat musing after the happy father had 
passed into the house. “I must learn to see such 
things,” she thought. “I shall meet them every- 
where, all my life. I must learn to see them and 
still—be happy !” 

“ Ah, yes, I know,” she answered to some voice 
within her ; “I must learn to be happy in them, 
just as they are given to others. But I am not strong 
now; by and by, perhaps, Arthur. I am not 
strong now !” 

She wept again, but the iron bondage of her 
grief was broken ; the bitterness of this death of 
self was past. 

She would go down to breakfast the next morn- 
ing, and there was a freedom and tenderness in 
her manner to her aunt and cousins, as she kissed 
them, that they had never felt in it before. She 
tried to smile and eat. She had yet bat one little 
purpose in regard to this new day. With wistful, 
hollow eyes she watched Maria till she found her 
alone. Then she drew near, and spoke with swift, 
resolute tones : 

“ Maria, I told you a falsehood once. It was a 
childish thing, yet it has always troubled me. I 
cried foolishly at school one day because one of the 
scholars missed his lesson and was reprimanded. 
And when you charged me with having cried for 
that reason, I was afraid of ridicule, and denied 
the charge. You will wonder that I should speak 
of it now, but forgive me, Maria; I thought I should 
be happier to do so.” 

“T had forgotten all about it,” said Maria. “It 
was not a very black sin, Ruth, but you were quite 
right to speak of it if you wished to.” 

Ruth gave a long sigh of relief as she found this 
burden of years rolled away. The strength with 
which she had begun the day failed her now. She 
was obliged to go back to her bed again, but the 
hours she spent there were full of peace and of 
blessed tender recollections. The refrain of thought, 
“Be happy, just be happy!” that had yesterday 
such a cruel sound, sang to-day with a sweet, consol- 
ing breath of hope. There was fragrance, the 
taste of pure air, in the valley of sorrow. A broken 
will brings a rare and exquisite delight of freedom 
even when it is purchased at the cost of a broken 
heart. 

There was a bit of fancy-work that Ruth had 
once begun for a missionary fair, but had laid aside 
in the pressure of her own sewing. The next day 
she asked Lucy to find it for her. How different 
were the thoughts with which she bent above that 
sewing from those with which her work of late had 
filled her! She could not find them as sweet, but 
they followed a wider range, and they overtook 
at last love and comfort in higher, more abiding 
places. 

From that day it seemed as if great help were 
vouchsafed her in her feeble efforts toward vigor 
and cheerfulness. ‘The sense of God’s love grew 
upon her to fill the aching void Arthur’s compan- 
ionship had left in her heart. Indeed, Arthur 
himself seemed not far from her in those days. A 
brooding tenderness seemed spread about her to 
shelter her wherever she went. Friends were kind 
also—never so kind before ; and her humbled heart 
was open to their kindness. It is true shé could 
not look forward much along the ways of life; but 
she shut herself into her little safe corner of the 
present hour, and always some helpful and healing 
work was sent her to do there. It was not as in 
the old days when she wanted to study and fretted 
against the limitations. She was willing to do what 
she might now. Whatever was asked of her, what- 
ever came or did not come, she must be happy. It 
was a sacred duty laid upon her; and as she fol- 
lowed it, oh, how poor, blind, and narrow seemed 
her life in days past!—how unworthy of one whom 
Arthur had loved! Why had she not heartily 
tried to be happy before, instead of heavily waiting 
till he should make her so? But at least she was 
entering upon a truer life now. Did Arthur know? 
Would he rejoice in heaven? If she wore roses to 
hide this thorny crown of sorrow, would he meet 
her with joy when she wore them into that better 
land? She knew he would, and the knowledge was 
her daily strength and stay. 

Thus it seemed to her, as the years passed, that 
she had been brought early into the land of Beulah, 
where she had only to walk in peace and wait for 
heaven. 
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Ruth did not die early, as her parents had done, 
and as she had for so many years thought it would 
be her fate todo. She lived to win the enthusiastic 
love and admiration of her cousins’ children, to be 
very useful among them, as well as in her church 
and neighborhood, and to reap in old age the har 
vest joys of a good and noble life. | 


BRAZIL: ITS PEOPLE AND CLIMATE. 


By Heten Norra. 


Versuy|(TH all its great extent of country, nu- 
: ¥ merous rivers, and rich lands, Brazil has 
a very small population. There are 
three large cities—Rio Janeiro, Bahia, 
! and Pernambuco. All of these taken 
together are not so large as Philadelphia. Rio 
Janeiro has nearly as many inhabitants as Boston; 
Bahia is about the size of Washington, while Per- 
nambuco is about as large as Louisville. The pop- 
ulation of all Brazil—which, you will remember, is 
larger than all of the United States, exclusive of 
Alaska—is about eyual to that of the four States 
New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Ohio. 
The great Amazon Valley, which is capable of sup- 
porting millions of people, has less than a hundred 
thousand. It is said to be the most thinly settled 
of any region of the globe excepting the great 
deserts and the polar regions. | 

The people are of many different nationalities. 
Away from the cities live numerous tribes of sav- 
age Indians; some of them have been, and doubt- 
less now are, fierce cannibals. They live very 
much as aborigines do in any tropical country. Food 
and clothing are easily obtained. There is little 
necessity for working, and the climate does not 
favor exertion. I am not at all sure that even 
an enterprising New England or New York boy 
would be very industrious under the same circum- 
stances. 

In the cities nearly all the large nations are rep- 
resented. Of course there are more Portuguese 
and Spaniards than any other people. Soon after 
our Civil War, colonists from the Southern States 
settled in a fertile region on the banks of the Am- 
azon, and began to cultivate sugar-cane, but they 
became discouraged, and only a few remained. 
Native Brazilians, Spaniards, Portuguese, with Ital- 
ians, French, Germans, Chinese, a few Americans, 
and many negroes, make up the population of the 
large cities and towns. Negroes are found every- 
where, and are very valuable workers. By look- 
ing at a map of the world you will see that the 
valley of the Congo in Africa is opposite Pernam- 
buco, the great sugar district of Brazil, so it was 
quite natural that the sugar planters should early 
import negroes to do their work, and hold them in 
slavery. 

The Roman Catholic religion prevails every where. 
Great interest is shown in the numerous festa, or 
religious holidays, which are celebrated with pro- 
cessions, music, ringing of bells, and, above every- 
thing, plenty of fireworks, and are very gay indeed. 
They are regularly announced in the daily papers, 
as are operas and theaters with us. Tradesmen 
advertise their wares at such times in language 
like this: “A beautiful assortment of [images] in 
gold, with glories [that is, halos] at eighty cents 
each; smaller sizes, without glories, forty cents 
each. Silver [images] with glories, at $650 per 
hundred; without glories, $3.50. The same in 
tin, resembling silver, seventy-five cents per hun- 
dred.” 

It has been estimated that as much as $75,000 is 
annually spent in the larger cities for gunpowder 
and wax to be used at these large festivals. The 
churches are beautifully decorated with tapers made 
of vegetable or bees’ wax, which is imported from 
Africa for this purpose. In one chapel, at a cer- 
tain festival, 830 large wax torches were burning at 
the same time. On some of the festival days 
tradesmen send the day’s supply of meat to their 
customers without charge. Platforms containing 
life-size images to represent Biblical events are 
carried through the streets on the shoulders of 
wealthy gentlemen, and each group is preceded by 
a little girl dressed as an angel. 

With all the beautiful palms of a tropical country 
at their disposal, you can imagine that Palm Sunday 
is made a very grand occasion. The four days 
especially celebrated in Holy Week are the 
“ Wednesday of darkness, Thursday of anguish, 
Friday of passion, and Hallelujah Saturday.” On 
Friday a funeral procession passes through the 
streets bearing a figure representing Christ, with 
great appearance but little reality of solemnity. 
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“ Hallelujah Saturday,” or “Judas Day,” is cele- 
brated with great sport. Effigies of Judas Iscariot, 
the traitor, are put to every sort of torment—hung, 
drowned, strangled, dragged about the streets, and 
maliciously beat and tormented. Funerals are also 
celebrated with great pomp, the footmen and out- 
riders often being dressed in red livery and mounted 
on white horses. 

The greater part of Brazil lies directly under the 
equator, in the torrid zone, and one would natu- 
rally expect to hear that the climate is anything but 
healthy or pleasant. It is quite true that the mer- 
cury often rises high, but experienced travelers say 
that they have often suffered more from heat in 
the large cities of North America than in Brazil, 
during the summer months. The map shows a 
long line of sea-coast, and the shape of Brazil is 
such as to get the greatest possible advantages from 
the trade winds. Then, too, there are thousands 
of miles of rivers from which moisture is constantly 
escaping. The entire surface of the country is 
considerably elevated above sea level, even where 
there are no mountains. All of these circumstances 
combine to greatly mitigate the natural heat of the 
country. Cool ocean breezes blow in the morning. 
During the middle of the day, on the coast, the 
heat is extreme, but again in the evening breezes 
cool the heated atmosphere. One traveler says 
that he has suffered more from cold than from 
heat in Rio Janeiro. Houses are not built for cold 
weather, and on cool or frosty mornings no pro- 
vision is made for artificial heat. Countrymen 
living in the highlands only a few degrees south of 
the equator often wear furs. 

Of course the Brazilian winter is during our 
summer, and in December and January, when we 
are shivering with cold, the Brazilian country is in 
its full tropical splendor. Summer lasts from 
October to May, but in Rio Janeiro heat is rarely 
excessive as it is with us, and heavy rains often 
cool the air. Thosg who ought to know say that 
yellow fever and other tropical diseases could be 
prevented if sufficient attention were paid to sani- 
tary measures. 


POLLY’S PET EXCUSE. 


»|F course she did not mean to. It is only 
Di very naughty girls who mean to do 
naughty things. It really was too bad 
that Polly should get into so much 

; trouble when she did not mean to. She 
was getting to be a big girl now; she was quite 
three years old, could put on her own shoes and 
stockings, and put away her own playthings when 
she remembered to do it, but I am sorry to say that 
was not very often. 

Aunt Nelly had come to visit Polly’s mamma 
and papa, and, being a teacher in a kindergarten, 
she had some decided views about little children, 
and she thought that quite as much trouble was 
caused by little girls when they did not mean to 
as when they did, and that Polly must learn to 
think. 

“Tf you are good, Polly, and keep out of trouble 
to-day, I will take you walking this afternoon when 
I come back.” Aunt Nelly was going out to lunch. 
A walk with Aunt Nelly was a most delightful 


experience, and Polly resolved to be very good—to 
remember to be good. She started off bravely. 
Mamma had a call, and nurse put on a clean dress, 
for Polly was going into the parlor. Polly went in, 
shook hands prettily with the lady, and then sat 
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down in a little rocker near her mamma. She 
rocked back and forth, told the whole story of Jack 
Horner, whose thumb went on investigating tours 
on the insides of pies ; recited, with a little help, the 
entertaining story of Jack and Jill, and then was 
given a picture-book to amuse herself, of which she 
soon grew tired. There was the familiar sound of 
eggs being beaten, and a spicy odor that grew so 
attractive that Polly slipped down stairs. There, 
right in the middle of the floor, was the molasses 
jug. Polly gave a little hushed scream, and in a 
moment a little fat finger was in the jug, and in a 
very few minutes a little girl with a white dress 
dripping with molasses, sticky hands and face, sat 
looking into Aunt Nelly’s face. Polly’s ery of “ I 
did not mean to” did not change the expression of 
Aunt Nelly’s face. Polly lost her walk with Aunt 
Nelly. 

The next week there was to be an afternoon 
party, and Polly was to go. She was dressed and 
carried down to the parlor, and promised to look at 
the pictures in the new book Aunt Nelly gave her. 
“ Do not get down, Polly, or touch anything ”’ 

“No, Aunt Nelly !” 

Polly did not mean to get down, but she saw her 
mamma’s pen and ink on the table, and thought it 


would be a good time to write her name. Polly 
slipped down from the sofa, and, when Aunt Nelly 
opened the door with the white fur coat and hood 
on her arm, a little girl dripping with ink wailed 
out, “I did not mean to!” 

The black ink would not wash out of her hair, or 
from her face, and Polly was mortified for a week, 
for every time she came in sight even her own 
dear gentle mamma smiled, but Aunt Nelly laughed 
outloud. For a week nobody heard Polly say, “I 
did not mean to.” 


INFORMATION DESK. 
NCLE PETER may be mistaken, but he 
| insists he is right. He says: “ This has 
been told again and again to the fathers 
and mothers, and you do not think there 
———J is any change; you tell it to the boys and 
girls—that is the time to begin.” 
You will wonder what Uncle Peter was talking 
about. I had 
been reading 
manuseript 
all the morn- 
ing, and it 
seemed as if 


the writers 
had been par- 
ticularly care- 
less. Uncle 
Peter has 
very sharp 
eyes behind 


those specta- 
cles, and he 
discovered at 
once that I 


was just like 
Uncle Peter 
to discover it 
and insist on 
knowing the 
cause. This 
is what I told him: 

“‘ Now, here is a manuscript that I suppose I 
ought to know. The writing is familiar in a way, 
but I dare not put any name to it because I may 
be mistaken. There is no name, no signature of 


was cross. It - 
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any kind, and if the writer does not hear from it 
she will accuse me of carelessness and indifference. 
The story is a good story, but how can a check be 
sent for the story, when it is published, if we can 
make no record of it? Besides, the young folks 
like to know the names of the people who write 
the stories they enjoy reading. Here is a note say- 
ing that a manuscript was left at the office three 
weeks ago, and the writer has not heard from it~ 
The books do not contain any record of the receipt 
of such a manuscript, so we must go through the 
‘unidentified,’ a great pile of manuscript, to see 
if this is among them.” 

“Yes,” Uncle Peter says, consolingly, “I find 
the hardest thing in life is to do work that a very 
little care on another's part might have saved me. 
Tell the boys and girls, who will be the writers of 
the future, what is the right method. Be patient.” 

Listen, boys and girls. When sending a manu- 
script to an office,-write your name and address 
carefully on the manuscript; if you wish to use a 
nom de plume, write that clearly, and make it 
distinctly understood which is your real name and 
which is the nom de plume. Above all things, 
never send a manuscript to a newspaper office 
without name and address. Do not send a 
letter informing the editor that your manuscript is 
onthe way; send manuscript and letter together to 
avoid confusion and save postage. If a manuseript 
is worth publishing, it is worth respectful treatment 
at the hands of the writer. 

Another thing: do not tie manuscript with 
thread or ribbon or bits of silk ; it is a great annoy- 
ance, and has no advantage. 


Unele Peter says he is convinced that if you want 
a thing done in the right way you must teach the 
boys and girls. 


| asked Unele Peter then if I should speak about 
another matter, and he nodded his head vigor- 
ously. 

The other day I was going through one of the 
busy streets, wondering why it was that each house- 
owner or storekeeper did not keep the street in 
front of his own premises clean, when I noticed a 
group of well-dressed boys, evidently just from 
school, walking in front of me. One of them 
was carrying a large show-bill which he and his 
companions had torn from a fence. They walked 
along slowly, reading it, and presently one of the 
number grabbed it, and, tearing it in numerous 
pieces, gave it a toss in the air; the wind caught it, 
and soon large pieces of paper were flying and 
whirling about the streets, adding to the dirt and 
disorder. 

“That's just it!” says Uncle Peter, severely. 
“ We do not stop tothink. Do you suppose one of 
those boys would have picked up a paper that was 
flying about, littering up the street or road, en- 
dangering lives—yes, [ mean it, for horses are 
frightened into running away by bits of paper fly- 
ingabout. If we cannot or will not clean the streets, 
we can be public spirited enough not to litter them 
unnecessarily. Just put it in large capitals : 


“DO NOT THROW PAPERS, RAGS, OR 
REFUSE IN THE STREET OR ROAD. 

“KEEP YOUR SHARE OF THE ROAD 
IN GOOD CONDITION.” 


Really, Uncle Peter looked almost angry, and I 
changed the subject. 

‘‘ What answer shall we give the little girl about 
the archery club, the bows and arrows ?” 

“ Why, tell her what we have done, of course.” 

Her letter has been talked over with a gentleman 
who knows all about archery, and next month 
we shall publish his article as an answer to the 
letter. 

“Do not forget the little boy who is just recov- 
ering from an attack of rheumatism. Brave little 
chap! interested in geology and mineralogy in spite 
of it all.” And, I will tell you confidentially, Uncle 
Peter took off his glasses and used his handker 
chief, to get off the dust, he said. ‘l 

Well, the brave little chap’s letter went to a pro- 
fessor of geology, who will answer his question at 
once. Unele Peter has just gone, but he will be 
here next Monday to help us with some more puz- 
zling questions. 


Miss Hardeash—Oh, papa! I was down Broad- 
way this afternoon, and I saw a diamond ring that 
was just too nice for anything! Mr. Hardeash— 
That's too bad. If it had not been regarded as too 
nice, I should have probably purchased it for your 
birthday present.—| Jewelers’ Weekly. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS.’ 
By THE Rev. LyMAN ABBOTT. 


HE picture of the incident selected for our con- 

templation to-day may be easily framed by the 
imagination. Imagine an untiled house built around 
an inner courtyard. The roof is flat. A parapet 
extends around it on either side, making it safe asa 
promenade and a resting-place. Over the yard an 
awning is stretched. In the yard a crowd has 
gathered. Christ, standing perhaps in one of the 
rooms which lie open to the yard, is preaching to 


the people. The throng have filled up even the 
gateway. Admission through that entrance is im- 
possible. While Christ is preaching thus, the 


auditors hear a noise above their heads; bits of 
plaster, possibly a stray stone or two, drop down. 
Then through the opening in the tiled parapet 
which has been made, a face peers down upon the 
speaker, then another. The noise goes on; the 
opening is enlarged, the awning loosened and 
rolled back. Then a little bed like one of the little 
trundle-beds of our childhood (grabatus, Mark ii., 
4, Greek, was a small, low couch or bed, such as was 
used by poor people, having a network of cords 
stretched through the frame to support the mat- 
tress) is let down over the heads of the audience. 
They press back upon one another as it comes 
swaying to and fro; space is cleared for it by the 
crowd instinctively, and there lies at the feet of 
Jesus, on the bed, a helpless cripple, while the faces, 
curious, interested, supplicating, of those who have 
let him down look through the opening upon the 
scene below. Christ waits for no word of request. 
The silent presence of the helpless paralytic is 
more eloquent prayer than any words could frame. 
“Man,” he says, “‘thy sins are forgiven thee.” 
To the orthodox Jews, standing about, this seems a 
blasphemy, an assumption of divine power. ‘“ Who 
could forgive sins,” they say, “but God alone?” To 
their questioning, whispered perhaps to one another, 
showing itself at all events in their tell-tale counte- 
nances, Christ replies, “that ye may know that the 
Son of man hath power upon earth to forgive sin,” 
then breaks off, turns to the sick of the palsy, and 
says to him, “ Rise, take up thy bed, and go into 
thy house.” “And immediately he rose, took up 
the bed, and went forth before them all, insomuch 
that they were all amazed, and glorified God, and 
were filled with fear, saying, We have seen strange 
things to-day.” 

1. To Christ, sin is the only calamity. At least 
it is so much the greatest calamity that it over- 
shadows all others; pain, sickness, sorrow, death, 
are only the shadows which sin casts, and it is the 
sin, not the shadow, which oppresses him. The 
cup which he desires should pass from him in Geth- 
semane is not the crucifixion, the fevered blood, 
and the throbbing veins ; it is the burden of human- 
ity’s sin and that sense of separation from the 
Father which wrings from him the “ My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” When 
he goes to the grave of Lazarus, knowing that 
presently the grave is to be opened and Lazarus to 
be summoned forth, he goes groaning within him- 
self, and with wet eyes, because through this expe- 
rience of sorrow he sees the long vista of pain and 
anguish which sin, and death through sin, has 
brought into the world. When he stands on the 
Mount of Olives and looks off upon Jerusalem in 
its glory, and foresees the day of its desolation, and 
weeps in the moment of his triumph, it is not sim- 

ly because of the sorrow which is to come upon 
his land, but because he would have brought Jeru- 
salem under his protection as the hen gathers its 
chickens under its wings, and Jerusalem would not. 
So, when the paralytic lies helpless before him, it 
is not the helpless body, not the dismantled taber- 
nacle, the sight of which oppresses him, it is not 
because he has a superstitious notion that every 
disease is the product of some special and excep- 
tional sin. He tells his disciples that those on 
whom the Tower of Siloam fell were not sinners 
above the multitude, and that the blind man’s blind- 
ness was due neither to his parents’ sin nor to his 
own. But all bodily infirmity and physical pain 
are at once the outward symbol and the visible wit- 
ness of the havoc which sin has wrought in the 
world. His first and instinctive message to the 
paralytic, therefore, is not, “ Rise and walk,” but 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for March 23, 1890,— 
Luke v., 17-26. 
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the larger and the more joyful gospel, “ Thy sins be 


forgiven thee.” 

2. It is not without significance that when the 
Pharisees questioned, “ Who can forgive sins but 
God only?” he replied, “The Son of man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins.”” Why says he not 
the Son of God? Because the power which he 
exercises is a power which man is to exercise; a 
human power, not as distinguished from the divine, 
but because man is charged and commissioned with 
a divine authority. Man has power on earth to 
remit the sins of his fellow-man; so when Christ 
gives the keys of the kingdom of heaven to his dis- 
ciples he declares, ‘‘ Whosesoever sins ye remit, they 
shall be remitted unto them.” So when he breathes 
upon them and bids them receive the Holy Spirit, 
he confers upon them the like authority to remit 
sins. So he declares in his prayer to his Father 
that he sends his disciples into the world as he is 
sent by the Father into the world, charged with 
like authority, bearing like redeeming power. So 
Paul,‘affirming that God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself, declares in the same sen- 
tence that God has committed unto us the ministry 
of reconciliation; yet to forgive sins is not merely 
to sue and deliver an official pardon, exempting 
from future punishment; it is to lift off from the 
soul the burden of remorse for past transgression, 
and to emancipate it from the power and the 
dominion of present sin. Forgiveness is 

“ Of sin the double cure, 
Saves from guilt and makes me pure.” 


So the mother frees her child from sin, the 
teacher his pupils, the pastor his congregation, the 
friend his friend. We are all vicarious sufferers ; 
we are all redeemers. We are all appointed to be 
sacrifices, lifting off sin from the world. The doc- 
trine of absolution may have been perverted, but it 
is no less a perversion to blot it out of the life of 
the Church. It is true, and a truth never to be for- 
gotten, which the Episcopal liturgy has incorporated 
in its morning service : 

“ Almighty God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who desireth not the death of a sinner, but rather that 
he may turn frum his wickedness and live, hath given 
power and commandment to his ministers to declare 
and pronounce to his people, being penitent, the abso- 
lution and remission of their sins.’ 


It is because the Roman Catholic Church exer- 
cises unhesitatingly this power that it satisfies the 
heart-needs of so many penitents. It is because, in 
a different form—a form, to our Protestant think- 
ing, free from objection—that Dwight L. Moody 
no less authoritatively declares absolution of sins to 
all who truly repent and believe, that he has such 
power to answer heart-needs. ‘The Gospel is not a 
mere philosophy ; it is not a mere system of ethics ; 
it is not a mere form of worship; it is not a mere 
manifestation of eternal goodness. It is an official, 
authoritative, ratified, and sanctioned declaration of 
forgiveness of sins to all who truly repent and un- 
feignedly believe Christ’s holy Gospel. 

3. It may be added in a sentence that in this 
incident Christ indicates the true function and the 
real necessity for miracles. ‘They are not witnesses 
of spiritual truth ; they are attestations of a divine 
message and an authorized messenger. “ That ye 
may know,” he says, “that the Son of man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins,” the miracle of 
healing is wrought. 


GATHERED FRAGMENTS, 


Flatter not thyself in thy faith to God, if thou want- 
est charity for thy neighbor.—[ Quarles. 

Faith amid the disorders of a sinful life is like the 
lamp burning in an ancient tomb.—[{Mme. Swetchine. 

When the centurion and the woman of Canaan were 
in no care at all to bring the patients they interceded 
for into Christ’s presence, but believed that he could 
eure them at a distance, he commendeth their faith. 
But though to these it seemed requisite that the 
patient should be brought into his presence, he did not 


censure their weakness, but even in this saw their 


faith. It is a comfort to us that we serve a Master 
who is willing to make the best of us.—[Henry. 

If thy sins be forgiven thee, though the sickness con- 
tinue, it is in mercy ; if they be not, though thy sick- 
ness be removed, it is in wrath.—[{ Henry. 

In our prayers, Christ hearkens more to our wants 
than our desires.—[ Quesnel. 

To make thee acquainted, O Pharisee, with the most 
illustrious proofs of his divinity, observe how he opens 
the secret places of thy bosom ; see him descending 
into the hidden corners of thy thoughts ; mark him as 
he bares to the light the secret counsels of thy heart. 
—[Ret. Chrysol. 

The Pharisees had a right insight into the mean- 
ing of the forgiveness of sins, that it isa divine prerog- 
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ative ; that,as no man can remit a debt save he to 
whom the debt is due, so no one can forgive sin save 
he inst whom all sin is committed—that is, God. 
—[Trench. 

Christ does not ask which is easier, to forgive sins or 
to raise a sick man, but which is easier, to claim this 
power or to claim that—to say, Thy sins be forgiven 
thee, or to say, Arise and walk.—[ Trench. 


QUESTIONS. 


Compare the accounts of this incident in Matt. ix. 
and Mark ii., and note the differences. 

What diseases were included in the first century 
under the general term palsy ? 

Whose faith did Christ see, and what bearing has this 
incident on the power of intercessory faith ? 

What is the meaning of the word blasphemy as used 
in the Old Testament, and why did the Pharisees treat 
Christ’s claim to forgive sins as blasphemy ? 

What answer will you give to their question, Who 
can forgive sins but God alone ? 

What is the Roman Catholic doctrine of absolution ? 

What the New Testament doctrine, and how do they 
differ ? 

Did the Apostles ever forgive sins in their own 
name ? 

Trace the parallel between the cure of the paralytic 
and the redemption of the sinner. 

Did the paralytic express either repentance or faith ? 
If so, how? If not, why did Christ forgive his sins 
without either repentance or faith on his part ? 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


JESUS FORGIVING SIN. 
By Emity Huntineton MILLER. 


ALESTINE, where our Lord lived, was a very 

small country, and, though they had no railroads 

or telegraphs or newspapers, the people at Jerusalem 

soon learned of any important thing that took place 

in other parts from travelers who came to the city 

on business, or to attend the great feasts at the 
Temple. 

So the scribes and the Pharisees, who had been 
so much disturbed by the teaching and the miracles 
of Jesus in Judea, learned that he was preaching 
in Capernaum to crowds who followed him wher- 
ever he went, and doing even more wonderful mir- 
acles than he had done in Jerusalem. A number 
of them went to Capernaum, some from Jerusalem 
and other cities of Judea, and some from the towns 
of Galilee nearer by, to watch, and to listen, and 
see what could be done with this strange teacher. 
Jesus was in Peter’s house, teaching the people who 
had gathered about him, and these Pharisees and 
wise men, who thought they knew all about the 
way to be righteous and serve God, sat by to hear 
what he would say. The power of the Lord was 
with him, and he not only taught the people, 
but healed the sick among them. Every moment 
the crowd grew. ‘They filled the room and the 
doorway, and even about the door, pressing upon 
each other closer and closer, until there was no room 
for another one. Presently four men came down 
the street bringing between them a man that was 
palsied and helpless. Would not the multitude 
take pity on this poor, helpless, suffering man, and 
let them bring him to Jesus?’ No, the multitude 
would not give way; every one thought only of 
himself and of what he wanted. But the friends of 
this palsied man were not discouraged. 

They felt sure, if they could only bring him into 
the presence of Jesus, he would be cured, and they 
were determined to get him there. They carried 
their burden up some outside stairs leading to the 
housetop, and, making an opening in the flat roof, 
they lowered the sick man into the midst of the 
people, right before Jesus. 

Jesus stopped in his discourse and looked at them ; 
the sick man lying helpless before him, and his 
friends looking eagerly down from above. 

He saw their faith. He could see it in their 
faces, and in their hearts that were open to his 
sight, but he could also see it in their actions. We 
do not take so much trouble to get anything, unless 
we believe it is of great value, and unless we really 
expect to get it. They believed Jesus had power to 
heal, and that he would heal. 

But when he spoke he said nothing about the 
palsy. He saw in the sick man a worse disease, 
and one that only God could cure: he saw that 
he was sinful, and repentant, and he said to him, 
“ Son, thy sins are forgiven thee.” 

I think after that the man would have been sat- 
isfied even if his body had not been healed, for 
there is no suffering like the suffering from sin. 
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A skillful physician was once attending a sick man, 
and saw that, for some reason, his medicines did 
not have any effect. At last he said to the patient, 
“ You have something on your mind which worries 
you ; tell me what it is, or I cannot help you.” 

The man finally owned that he had committed a 
crime, the thought of which would not let him rest. 
The physician could not say, as Jesus did, “ Thy 
sins are forgiven thee,” and so take away at once 
the shame and distress and sense of guilt, but he 
sent for the man who had been wronged, and when 
the sick man had confessed his deed and been for- 
given, he found peace with God. 

“ Now,” said the physician, “I can cure your 

“ Ah,” said the patient, “I had forgotten I was 
sick.” 

When the scribes and Pharisees heard Jesus say, 
“ Thy sins are forgiven thee,” they were displeased. 
They knew no man could forgive sins, and they 
thought in their hearts, “ This is blasphemy: who 
can forgive sins but God alone ?” 

Jesus answered their thoughts as if they had 
spoken them aloud: “ You think it is easier to say, 
‘Thy sins are forgiven thee,’ than to say, ‘ Rise up 
and walk,’ because every one can see whether the 
command to walk is obeyed. But that you may 
know that I really have power to forgive sins, I will 
use that power in another way.” 

Then he bade the palsied man arise, and take up 
his couch and go to his house ; and immediately he 
rose up, took up what he was lying on, and went 
away glorifying God. Soul and body both were 
healed, and his lips were filled with praise, for he 
knew, if the Pharisees did not, that this was the 
work of God. I think the friends who had brought 
him were almost as glad as he ; indeed, all the peo- 
ple praised God also, and were filled with fear and 
astonishment, for no such thing had ever been seen 
or heard before. A physician who healed the 
body by his word was wonderful, but here was 
one who healed the soul, who had power on earth 
to forgive sins. Who was he? What must he 
be, since none can forgive sins but God alone? 
He said he was the Son of God—was it not true? 


A LITTLE LEAVEN. 


(Galatians v., 
By tue Rev. J. L. JENKINS. 


fe Epistle to the Galatians a Christian scholar 
characterizes as “ that marvelous attestation of 
Christian liberty, that monument of a religious 
genius who was many centuries in advance of his 
age.” Few will dissent from this judgment or 
count the praise undeserved. 

This marvelous work of a religious genius had a 
very small occasion. Recently converted Chris- 
tians of a wild race and of wild usages were adopt- 
ing ceremonies, were making much of institutions, 
of organization, were using in their Christian edu- 
cation and edification long-used and much-confided- 
in agencies. ‘They seem to us not ill adapted to 
those employing them. ‘They could not, when St. 
Paul wrote, have wrought much harm, but they 
might. They were only “ a little leaven.” 

Most hurtful agencies have, at the first view, little 
leaven. Tyranny is not at once fully developed 
and cruel. Only in mythology does a _ force 
appear in the beginning, Minerva-like, of perfect 
stature and completely armed. St. Paul in his 
counsel to the Galatians is the true prophet, sees 
evil in its small beginnings, gives warning when 
warning may avail, but when it is most likely to be 
disregarded. 

There is profit in frequently observing the rise 
and growth in the Church of what has wrought evil 
in it, that we may be ever aware how from small 
and apparently innocent beginnings what is large 
and injurious has come. It is not easy to fix the 
exact time when the idea of the priest entered the 
Church. We may be certain it came silently and 
with no prophecy of ill. Humanity had always 
had priests. Christians were men. Why should 
not they have them’ ‘They had them. And what 
harm have priests wrought! what harm are they 
still doing! The Papacy had a modest and unpor- 
tentous commencement. The chief pastor at Rome 
in primitive days had only the influence his position 
and abilities gave. Successors used their oppor- 
tunities, claimed more prerogatives, more power, 
till now the Roman pastor is infallible, God's chief 
representative on earth! What I have said all 
know. We are not ignorant of Church history, but 
we are backward in learning from it, and do not 
think our time exposed to the dangers of other 
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times. We are secure. Our assured security is 
the opportunity for the little leaventocomein. The 
leaven is not only little—it promises good. The 
seeming angel of light may not be, after all, a true 
angel of light. Detection is not easy. There is 
here occasion for the prophet who discerns and 
learns. 

There is much clamor for more centralization 
among Congregationalists. The arguments used 
are in appearance reasonable and are effective : 
We cannot do our proper work without it; we 
shall be outstripped by Christian bodies having it. 
It is not easy to withstand these pleas. ‘They are 
of the age. Combination organization—these are 
its special features. By them business is forwarded 
and increased. The Church must have them; 
Congregationalists must. 

It was a very unimportant matter that Galatians 
fell to observing “ days and months and seasons and 
years.” And yet St. Paul regarded the observance 
as grave and alarming. “ I am,” he writes, “ afraid 
of you, lest by any means I have bestowed labor 
upon you in vain.” His work was lost if they took 
to ceremonies and the like. So with us Congrega- 
tionalists, I think. If we set about imitating other 
Christian bodies, if we insist upon having a king 
that we may be like our neighbors, then have not 
the fathers labored and suffered in vain? It is 
not a very revolutionary, alarming procedure in 
itself, the creation of councils, synods, committees, 
and officers with more or less power. It looks like 
a wise, necessary procedure. But is it not the lit- 
tle leaven ? and, once hid in the lump, in time the 
whole lump will be leavened. 

Is it not worth while to have on this matter sober 
second thoughts? Possibly centralization is not our 
need, but deeper, more spiritual Christianization. 
Numbers are not force. One man of the ri:ht 
quality shall put a thousand to flight. Organiza- 
tion is not power. It is with the spirit who resists 
constraint, who is like the wind in freedom. 

No reader of Church history is unaware that 
great evils have entered the Church silently, and 
have been small at first. These beginnings proph- 
ets should see and warn against. 

Our power as Congregationalists has been our 
superiority to natural appliances. We have been 
content others should have and use them. Our 
weapons have not been carnal. If we have not 
held our own, if we are in danger of being outnum- 
bered by other churches, it is far from clear that 
the reason is our disuse of carnal machinery, and it 
is far from clear that we shall by using it win un- 
precedented victories. ‘There may be a more excel. 
lent way of subduing the world to Christ than by 
councils, synods, committees ; and this more excel- 
lent way, it is quite sure, will disappear if once the 
little leaven of centralization be hid permanently 
among us. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


PRAISE MEETING.-SERVICE OF SONG. 
(Rev. xix., 1-61.) 


E are so accustomed to associate the idea of 
manual labor with the words servant and 
service that we sometimes forget that God says, 
‘Who so offereth praise glorifieth me,” and that 
we can “ minister with singing,” as did the Levites 
of old whom David set over the service of song 
in the house of the Lord; also our lips are so used 
to the framing of petitions, and our hands to the 
holding of granted blessings, that we often forget 
to render thanks to the Giver and to fold our hands 
in adoration. 

If we were to attempt to gather up all the rea- 
sons why men should praise the Lord, we should 
exclaim, with the Psalmist, “Who can utter the 
mighty acts of the Lord? Who can show forth all 
his praise ?”’ 

It is pleasant to imagine the pilgrims going up to 
Jerusalem, year after year, to keep the Passover 
feast, and uniting their voices by the way in hymns 
of praise. Many whose hearts were not in tune 
when they started would find themselves lifting 
their eyes and their hearts up to the hills as they 
sang of the Lord their Keeper. 

Our songs of praise may not only commemorate 
deliverances and victories, like those from the Egyp- 
tians and over Sisera, but they may help to make 
these possible. We read that when Jehoshaphat 
led the men of Judah into the wilderness of Tekoa 
he appointed singers unto the Lord, that should go 
out before the army singing, * Praise the Lord, for 
his merey endureth forever.” When they began 
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to sing and to praise, their enemies fell upon each 
other and were destroyed. Many a time God 
means us to “stand still and see the salvation of 
the Lord.” If we would praise him for the promise 
of deliverance, we should have more “ valleys of 
blessing.” 

Even though our way be hard and in darkness, 
we still have reason to praise him. “In the night 
his song shall be with me.” The praises of Paul 
and Silas, in the inner prison, at midnight, were 
heard by the prisoners. Captive souls are all 
around us ; a prayer and a song of praise may reach 
them even while we are powerless to set them free. 

There will be a song on our lips while we love 
and obey God, but the fruits of disobedience will 
turn our joy into sorrow, as the silent harps and 
the bitter weeping by the rivers of Babylon bear 
witness. 

We each have our own heart-reason for praise, 
but all can join in this thanksgiving: “We bless 
thee for our creation, preservation, and all the 
blessings of this life; but, above all, for thine inesti- 
mable love in the redemption of the world by our 
Lord Jesus Christ; for the means of grace and 
for the hope of glory.” 

When the grace of God to men was manifested 
to the angels, they praised him for his “ unex- 
ampled love,” though they were not to be partakers ; 
surely we who are thus blessed should not be 
silent. 

But what shall they do whose voices are by nature 
not suited to sing praises to God? ‘The writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews tells us: “ Through him 
| Jesus | then let us offer up a sacrifice of praise to 
God continually, that is, the fruit of lips which 
make confession to his name.” To say, “I love 
Jesus,” requires only the will and the power of 
speech. Those who have the gift of song have a 
wonderful power, and should thank God for it, and 
consecrate it to his service; but the name of Jesus, 
spoken by a child, has thrilled hearts so that the 
doors have been opened for the heavenly Guest to 
enter. Who would dare to say what part the 
simple confession of love to Christ bears in the har- 
mony, as the divine ear listens to the praises of the 
children of men’ We can be sure that no voices 
will be silent or unharmonious when we are taught 
that “new song” which none can learn but the 
“ redeemed from the earth.” 

References: 1 Chron. vi., 31,32; Ps. xxviii., 3— 
xxx., 12—xxxiii., 1—xxxv., 28—xl., 3—xlii., 4— 
li., 15—Ixv., 1—Ixxix., 15; Is. xliii., 21—Iv., 12—Ix., 
18—Ixi., 3, 11; Zeph. iii., 17 ; Acts xvi., 25. 

Daily Readings: (1) Ps. ¢.,1—-5; (2) Is. xlii., 5- 
16; (3) 2 Chron. xx., 5-30; (4) Ps. exlvii., 1-20; 
(5) Acts ii., 41-47; (6) Rev. xiv., 1-5; (7) Rev. 
xix., 1-16. 
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THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 
Give what you have. To some it may be better 
than you dare to think.—| Kavanagh. 


Indeed, the power of mere activity is often over- 
rated. It is not what men do, but what they are, 
that constitutes their truest benefaction to their 
fellow-men.—| Phillips Brooks. 


Politeness is to a man what beauty is to woman. 
It creates an instantaneous impression in his beha'f, 
while opposite qualities exercise as a prejudice 
against him. 


Youth is sweet, with its fiery enterprise, and I 
suppose mature manhood will be just as much so, 
though in a calmer way, and age, quieter still, will 
have its own merits—the thing is only to do with 
life what we ought, and what is suited to each of 
its stages; do all, enjoy all—and I suppose these 
two rules amount to the same thing.—{ Septimius 
Felton. 


Not long ago a little Protestant Episcopal church 
was dedicated in Whittier,Cal. The dear old poet 
and saint whose name the town bears wrote: “ I 
see the good in all denominations, and hope that all 
will be represented in the settlement; . . . diligent 
in business and serving the Lord, not wasting 
strength and vitality in spasmodic emotions, not 
relying on creed and dogma, but upon faithful 
obedience to the voice of God in the soul. I see 
your town is spoken of as an orthodox Quaker 
colony. I hope there will be no sectarian fence 
about Whittier, but that good men, irrespective of 
their creeds, will finda homethere. Nothing would 
be worse for it than to have the idea get abroad that 
anything like intolerance and self-righteousness was 
its foundation.” 
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